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REPORT. 


One  of  the  greatest  of  living  critics  is  never  weary 
of  exhorting  his  countrymen  to  let  a  stream  of  fresh 
thought  play  freely  about  their  stock  notions  and 
habits,  and  to  try  to  see  things  as  they  really  are. 
The  advice  is  good,  for  it  suggests  the  neces- 
sary .condition  of  all  healthy  growth  and  rational 
progress.  It  is  in  the  spirit  of  this  counsel  that  the 
Boston  School  Committee  may  fairl}^  claim  to  have 
worked  for  the  past  year,  whatever  may  have  been 
its  shortcomings,  its  failures,  or  its  mistakes.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  important  matters  have  been 
taken  up,  and  acted  upon;  and  these  subjects  have 
been  approached  neither  on  the  one  hand  with  the 
presumption  that  what  has  been  must  necessarily  be 
right  and  incapable  of  improvement,  nor,  on  the 
other,  with  the  feeling  that  time  and  experience  had 
settled  nothing,  and  that  everything  might  fairly  be 
regarded  as  an  open  question.  Recognizing  the 
impoi'tant  truth  that  in  education  progress  must  be 
slow,  the  School  Committee  have  sometimes  refrained 
from  making  changes,  where  evils  were  felt  and 
acknowledged,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  attempt- 
ing a  reform  that  time  might  show  to  have  been  pre- 
mature and  imperfect.  Such  changes  as  have  been 
made  have  generally  been  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  the  Superintendent,  and  often  at  his  sug- 
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gestion.  They  are  neither  many  in  number,  nor 
revolutionary  in  character;  but  still  they  are  doubt- 
less calculated  to  aifect  our  schools  materially  for 
gK)od  or  for  ill.  It  will  be  the  purpose  of  this  report 
to  point  out  briefly  wherein  a  new  departure  has  been 
begun,  and  to  present  some  of  the  reasons  that  have 
influenced  the  action  of  the  Board.  Whether  they 
have  wrought  wisely  or  not,  time  must  determine; 
but  it  has  been  a  satisfaction  to  observe  that  a  lively 
public  interest  has  been  shown  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  committee,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  in 
what  they  have  done,  and  what  they  have  decided 
not  to  do,  they  have  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  outside 
criticism,  always  vigorous  and  outspoken,  if  not 
always  conspicuously  just,  charitable,  or  intelligent. 
In  the  latter  part  of  January  the  following  order 
was  passed:  — 

Ordered,  That  a  Special  Committee  of  five  be  appointed,  witli 
full  authorit}'  to  examine  into  every  department  of  the  school  S3'S- 
tem  of  this  cit\-,  to  ascertain  vrhat,  if  any,  change  or  changes  can 
be  made  in  the  organization  of  the  public  schools,  the  courses 
of  stud}^  the  furnishing  of  supplies,  etc.,  by  which  the  annual 
expenses  may  be  lessened  or  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  in- 
creased. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  language  of  the  order 
was  of  the  most  comprehensive  character.  The  scope 
of  the  committee's  investigations  was  to  be  limited 
only  by  their  own  free  will.  As  one  object  of  the 
committee  was  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
schools,  and  as  that  is  the  ultimate  purpose  of  what- 
ever is  done  or  attempted  in  the  public-school  sys- 
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tern,  the  committee  were  authorized  to  proceed  in 
their  investigations  in  whatever  direction  they  might 
deem  best. 

The  committee  appointed  in  accordance  with  the 
above  order  consisted  of  the  Yice-President,  Mr. 
Finney,  with  Messrs.  W.  T.  Adams,  Porter,  Cutter, 
and  Brooks  Adams.  Mr.  Cutter  soon  resigned,  and 
Mr.  Moran  was  appointed  in  his  place.  Whatever 
the  School  Board  contains  of  practical  wisdom,  edu- 
cational or  business  experience,  zeal  and  energy,  was 
well  represented  in  this  committee ;  and  the  number  and 
variety  of  the  subjects  on  which  they  have  submitted 
reports  to  the  Board  —  reports  which  have  been  the 
basis  of  legislation — shows  with  what  industry  and 
fidelity  they  have  labored  at  a  task  by  no  means  easy 
or  pleasant. 

Time  has  not  sufiiced  for  a  survey  of  the  entire 
field;  but  already  every  kind  and  class  of  schools  has 
been  passed  in  review,  fi'om  the  Kindergarten  to  the 
^N^ormal  School.  The  Kindergarten  was  abolished  at 
the  close  of  the  school  year  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  Ke vision  Committee.  There 
was  but  a  single  public  school  of  this  character  in  the 
city,  and  this  one  was  established  in  1870  as  an  ex- 
periment. It  was  probably  expected  at  the  time  that, 
if  the  school  proved  successful,  the  system  would  be 
adopted,  and  a  suflScient  number  of  schools  be  opened 
to  receive  all  children  who  could  be  benefited  by  the 
method  of  kindergarten  training.  It  is  not  denied 
that  the  school  proved  a  decided  success.  It  had 
many  enthusiastic  friends  and  no  enemies. 

The  movement  for  its  abolition  called  out  vigorous 
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remonstrances,  and  a  petition  for  its  retention,  signed 
by  many  well-known  citizens,  was  presented  to  the 
School  Board.  But  to  continue  indefinitely  a  school 
organized  as'  an  educational  experiment,  a  school, 
moreover,  that  could  exist  only  for  the  direct  benefit 
of  a  favored  few,  appeared  to  be  manifestly  unwise 
and  unjust.  As  the  experiment  had  succeeded,  the 
logical  and  consistent  course  would  seem  to  be 
to  establish  a  suflScient  number  of  such  schools  to 
accommodate  all  children  of  the  kindergarten  age. 
But  the  expense  of  such  an  undertaking,  involving 
an  outlay  for  land,  buildings,  apparatus,  and  instruc- 
tion, of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars,  seemed  to 
the  School  Board  too  great  for  them  to  assume  without 
a  more  general  and  pronounced  demand  on  the  part 
of  the  public. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  Avill  be  a  more  general 
interest  and  enlightenment  in  reference  to  Frobel's 
system  of  training  for  young  children,  and  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  incalculable  benefits 
that  would  flow  from  a  wise  application  of  his  prin- 
ciples in  the  education  of  children  will  make  the 
needful  expenditure  seem  a  most  desirable  invest- 
ment. One  of  the  blessings  for  which  the  best  of 
Roman  emperors  devoutly  thanks  the  gods  is  the 
excellence  of  his  early  instruction,  and  that  he  learned 
the  important  lesson  that  in  such  things  a  man  should 
spend  liberally.  To  say  that  the  years  from  four  to 
seven  are  incomparably  the  most  important  in  the 
child's  life  is  to  utter  an  educational  truism;  but  we 
are  still  far  from  practically  realizing  the  fact. 

Meantime  the   experiment  has   been  worth  many 
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times  its  cost.  The  Kindergarten  School  was  mnch 
visited,  its  methods  and  its  aims  became  known  to 
many  persons,  and  whoever  will  spend  a  day  in  the 
Boston  Primary  Schools  will  see  how  its  example  and 
influence  have  helped  to  leaven  our  whole  elementary 
instruction. 

Since  1860  there  has  been  a  class  of  schools  known 
in  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  School  Committee 
as  Intermediate  Schools,  but  never  appearing  by 
name  in  the  school  statistics,  being  ranked  seemingly 
as  Primary  Schools.  They  were  designed  for  the 
instruction  of  children  over  eight  years  old,  and  there- 
fore thought  to  be  too  old  to  be  associated  with 
Primary  pupils,  but  who  Avere  not  qualified  for  admis- 
sion to  Grammar  Schools.  The  studies  Avere  in  the 
main  those  of  the  Primary  Schools,  but  discre- 
tionary power  was  lodged  with  the  principal  with 
reference  to  the  introduction  of  other  studies.  There 
are  grave  objections,  which  all  parents  will  appreciate, 
to  the  intimate  association  w^ith  very  young  children 
of  those  much  older  and  more  mature,  and  the  separa- 
tion, therefore,  provided  for  and  secured  by  the  Inter- 
mediate Schools  was  an  excellent  thing.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  these  schools  were  peculiarly  unfortunate 
in  occupying  an  isolated  position.  These  were  cer- 
tainly not  Grammar  Schools,  and  they  were  not 
strictly  Primary  Schools.  Being  few  in  number  — 
about  twenty  —  hardly  having  a  recognized  place  in 
the  school  system,  and  containing,  in  general,  only 
the  less  promising  children,  the  selection  of  teachers 
for  them  seems  to  have  been  made,  in  some  cases,  Avith 
less  than  usual  care.   Add  to  this  the  fact  that  they  had 
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been  sometimes  turned  into  a  kind  of  Botany  Bay,  to 
which  transgressors  were  banished  from  Primary  and 
Grammar  Schools,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  they 
were  found  to  be  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition,  and 
that  a  radical  change  appeared  to  be  needed.  They 
have  accordingly  been  discontinued  as  separate 
schools,  and  such  pupils  are  henceforth  to  constitute 
ungraded  classes  of  Grammar  Schools,  and  to  be  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  their  principals.  This 
change  will  commend  itself  to  all  whose  judgment  is 
of  any  value.  The  main  object  sought  originally  in 
the  separate  organization  of  this  class  of  schools  will 
still  be  secured,  and  children  who  are  too  old  or  too 
mature  to-  be  in  the  Primary  Schools  ought  to  be 
freely  eliminated  and  transferred  to  these  ungraded 
classes.  The  closer  affiliation  with  the  Grammar 
Schools  will  doubtless  prove  a  healthy  moral  incen- 
tive to  the  pupils,  and  is  certain  to  secin^e  a  more 
steady  and  effective  supervision. 

Of  no  class  of  schools  is  the  value  and  importance 
more  likely  to  be  underestimated  than  that  of  the 
High  and  Elementary  Evening  Schools.  The  pupils 
do  not  receive  diplomas,  there  are  no  public  exercises 
or  exhibitions,  and  the  schools  do  not  participate,  like 
the  others,  in  public  celebrations  and  festivals.  Pub- 
lic attention  is  accordingly  seldom  called  to  them,  and 
probably  to  a  great  number  of  citizens  their  exist- 
ence even  is  unknown.  Yet  their  influence  for  good 
is  potent  and  far-reaching,  "  penetrating  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  city."  A  mere  statement  of  the 
numbers  who  attend  these  schools,  and  a  glance  at 
the  variety  of  occupations  represented,  is  a  sufficient 
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proof  that  our  language  is  no  exaggeration.  We 
give  below,^  from  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
.  Evening  Schools,  a  list  of  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  occupations  followed  by  the  two  sexes  as  repre- 
sented in  the  Evening  High  School  alone.  And  this 
list  is  far  from  being  complete.  The  occupations  of 
no  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  pupils  were 
not  reported  to  the  committee. 

The  wiiole  number  registered  in  the  Evening  High 
School  for  the  year  1878-9  was  two  thousand  three 
hundred  and  twenty-six,  and  the  average  number  re- 

'  Occupations  Men  and  Boys. — 255  clerks,  123  errand-boys,  84  salesmen, 
79  office-boys,  63  printers,  32  cash-boys,  31  book-keepers,  23  machinists,  20 
messengers,  19  painters,  18  ass't  shippers,  18  plumbers,  17  teamsters,  16 
porters,  15  ftarpenters,  15  apprentices,  I-l  bundle-boys,  13  shoemakeK*,  12 
students,  12  tailors,  12  waiters,  11  cabinet-makers,  9  law  students,  9  com- 
positors, 9  blacksmiths,  8  packers,  8  upholsterers,  8  cigar-makers,  7  provision- 
dealers,  6  brass-finishers,  6  cutters,  6  cashiers,  6  grocers,  6  engravers,  6 
stock-boys,  6  lithographers,  6  janitors,  6  jewellers,  6  telegraph  operators, 
6  bakers,  5  news-dealers,  5  tinsmiths,  5  photographers,  5  masons,  5  press- 
men, 5  musicians,  5  milk-dealers,  5  harness-makers,  5  bookbinders,  5  res- 
taurant-keepers, 4  collectors,  4  elevator-boys,  4  barbers,  4  physicians,  4  trim- 
mers, 4  stock-keepers,  4  curriers,  4  peddlers,  4  marble-cutters,  4  gilders,  4 
draughtsmen,  4  produce-dealers,  4  butchers,  4  engineers^  3  piano-tuners,  3 
expressmen,  3  hatters,  3  piano-makers,  3  varnishers,  3  designers,  3  can- 
vassers, 3  iron-moulders,  3  laborers,  3  agents,  3  polishers,  3  librarians,  3 
picture-framers,  3  druggists,  3  florists,  2  wire-Avorkers,  2  furriers,  2  junk- 
dealers,  2  watchcase  jointers,  2  lawyers,  2  ship-joiners,  2  actors,  2  paper 
carriers,  2  constables,  2  stencil-cutters,  2  moulders,  2  newsboys,  2  paper- 
rulers,  2  samplers,  2  station-agents,  2  library-boys,  2  bar-tenders,  2  teachers, 
2  paper-hangers,  2  ass't  chemists,  2  brush-makers,  2  diamond-polishers,  2 
pattern-makers,  2  artists,  2  surveyors,  2  confectioners,  2  copyists,  2  coopers, 
and  one  each  of  the  following  :  — 

Bell-boy,  dentist,  letter-carrier,  wood-dealer,  hardware-boy,  assistant  cut- 
ter, clothier,  check-maker,  diamond-cutter,  diamond-setter,  water-velocipede 
operator,  civil  engineer,  morocco-dresser,  organ-tuner,  attendant,  trader, 
superintendent,  clergyman,  silversmith,  reporter,  roll-boy,  folder,  paper- 
maker,  stenographer,  gas  engineer,  pewterer,  burnisher,  cloth  examiner, 
wool-feeder,  chair-maker,  chandler,  press-feeder,  house-boy,  helper,   clock- 
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ceiving  instruction  was  nine  hundred  and  fifty-five  ; 
almost  exactly  two-thirds  as  many  as  were  in  attend- 
ance in  the  eight  regular  High  Schools.  At  the  same 
time  there  were  over  seventeen  hundred  attending  the 
Elementary  Evening  Schools. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  importance  of  these  schools, 
they  have  been  found  to  be  suffering  about  every 
possible  inconvenience  and  disadvantage.  The  com- 
mittee say  they  were  in  many  cases  obliged  to  employ 
teachers  of  very  limited  experience.  'No  less  than 
six  of  the  schools  were  held  in  ill- ventilated  ward- 


maker,  paper-box-maker,  plasterer,  filler,  coppersmith,  liquor-dealer,  ganger's 
boy,  hop-picker,  arcliitect's  student,  stucco-worker,  wool-sorter,  brick-layer, 
carriage-trimmer,  razor-strop-maker,  costumer,  operator,  leather-splitter, 
floor-walker,  razor-maker,  file-cutter,  captain,  hardware-dealer,  wood-carver, 
gas-fitter,  contractor,  ship-master,  merchant,  stcreotyper,  brakeman,  flagman, 
slater,  miller,  mechanic,  bookseller,  coffee-roaster,  grainer,  gardener,  flour 
inspector,  tailor,  stationer. 

No.  of  pupils  whose  occupation  is  not  given,  184. 

Whole  number  of  occupations  given,  103. 

Occupations  Women  and  Girls.  —  82  dress-makers,  37  saleswomen,  38 
tailoresses,  32  domestics,  29  teachers,  29  milliners,  25  errand  girls,  16  com- 
positors, 14  book-keepers,  14  machine  operatives,  11  cloak-makers,  9  wait- 
resses, 8  copyists,  8  fringe-makers,  7  box-makers,  7  corset-makers,  6 
musicians,  6  worsted-workers,  6  hair  workers,  5  cashiers,  5  book-folders,  5 
forewomen,  4  book-binders,  4  dress-trimmers,  4  collar-makers,  4  flower- 
workers,  4  matrons,  3  in  training-school,  3  fur-workers,  3  hair-dressers,  3 
cash-girls,  3  whalebone-workers,  3  crocheters,  3  carpet-makers,  3  weavers, 
2  ass't  librarians,  2  lithographers,  2  students,  2  laundresses,  2  button-makers, 
2  embroiderers,  2  cigar-makers,  2  apprentices,  2  packers,  2  shoemakers, 
2  house-keepers,  2  lace  seamstresses,  2  nursery.-girls,  2  upholsterers,  2 
watch-makers,  and  one  each  of  the  following  :  — 

Physician,  press-feeder,  gilder,  neck-tie-maker,  rattan-seater,  book-sewer, 
carpet-setter,  cutter,  binder,  slipper-maker,  envelope-maker,  ruffler,  gold- 
leafer,  umbrella-maker,  drug-clerk,  printer,  janitress,  nurse,  buttonhole- 
maker,  glass-stainer,  hat-cutter,  proof-reader,  attendant,  finisher. 

No.  of  pupils  whose  occupation  is  not  given,  74. 

Whole  number  of  occupations  given,  283. 

Occupation  not  given  of  258. 
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rooms,  and  subject  to  frequent  suspensions  to  make 
room  for  political  caucuses;  all  the  proper  apparatus 
and  appointments  of  a  school  wanting,  and  as  many 
as  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  boys  and  girls,  men 
and  women,  huddled  together  in  one  room.  Add  to 
this  text-books,  wooden,  childish,  or  too  difficult. 

For  the  most  part  pupils  read  in  books  manifestly  unfitted  for 
them.  Adults  just  able  to  read  bv  the  slow  process  of  spelling  out 
the  words  are  painfully  poring  over  the  orations  of  Webster  or 
Everett,  and  attempting  to  fathom  the  m^-steries  of  some  scientific 
or  metaphysical  discourse  containing  long  and  technical  words. 
Columns  of  meaningless  words  in  the  spelling-books  are  studied  to 
be  recited,  words  which  the}'  never  will  nor  ought  to  meet  else- 
where. A  much  better  way  would  be  to  read  some  simple  book  of 
travels,  histor}-,  or  biography,  or  some  connected  storj-,  and  then 
select  words  to  spell  which  the}'  have  generally'  used  in  the  reading- 
lesson.  In  the  arithmetic  most  of  the  examples  performed  are  dr}' 
abstractions,  which  do  not  appeal  to  the  imagination  and  have  no 
relation  to  practical  life. 

From  most  of  these  evils  the  Evening  High  School 
has  been  happily  exempted.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
its  proper  work  has  been  .wofully  obstructed  by  a 
ridiculously  pretentious  programme  or  course  of 
study.  The  ancient  languages,  higher  mathematics, 
elocution,  and  advanced  French  and  German,  hardly 
seem  to  be  the  proper  educational  pabulum  for  those 
whose  opportunities  for  elementary  instruction  in 
youth  were  of  the  most  limited  charactei',  and  whose 
lot,  now  in  maturer  years,  is  grinding  daily  toil. 
This  mistake  is  to  be  corrected,  and  in  other  ways 
there  is  promise  that  the  evening  schools  will  be 
better  organized,  better  taught,  and  better  adminis- 
tered.    Their  number  is  to   be  reduced,  admissions 
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are  to  be  more  guarded,  greater  regularity  of  attend- 
ance will  be  insisted  on,  and  more  attractive  and  in- 
structive books  have,  been  authorized.  The  nightly 
gatherings  of  ward  politicians  will  no  longer  inter- 
rupt the  school  sessions,  which  will  be  held  in  more 
convenient  and  more  suitable  rooms. 

The  supervision  of  Primary  Schools  is  a  subject 
that  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Revision  Com- 
mittee for  a  considerable  time,  and  that  received  a 
thorough  discussion  in  the  School  Board  upon  the 
presentation  of  their  report.  Prior  to  1866  the  Pri- 
mary Schools  of  this  city  were  in  a  very  unsatis- 
factory condition.  There  was  practically  very  little 
supervision,  and  that  little  was  immethodical  and 
sometimes  unintelligent.  The  practice  was  to  assign 
a  group  of  schools  to  each  member  of  the  School 
Committee,  who  was  virtually  constituted  principal, 
however  little  he  might  do  in  the  way  of  supervision 
and  administration.  In  accordance  with  a  recom- 
mendation by  Mr.  Philbrick,  then  supei'intendent,  the 
School  Committee  in  1866  committed  the  care  of 
the  Primary  Schools  to  the  masters  of  Grammar 
Schools.  The  change  was  a  most  excellent  one,  and 
gi»eat  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Philbrick  for  the  wisdom 
of  the  suggestion,  and  to  the  School  Board  for  the 
unselfishness  with  which  they  relinquished  so  much 
direct  authority,  and  for  the  boldness  with  which 
they  entered  upon  a  great  reform. 

"  The  need  of  intelligent,  thorough,  and  responsible 
supervision  was  the  principal  motive  that  induced  the 
Board  to  make  the  masters  principals  of  the  Primary 
Schools,"  and  it  was  conceded  by  the  Eevision  Com- 
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mittee,  while  recommending  a  change,  that  the  Pri- 
mary Schools  were  greatly  benefited.  Bnt  it  was 
urged  that,  for  many  reasons,  the  Grammar  masters 
should  now  be  relieved  of  this  charge.  The  School 
Board  now  employs  six  supervisors,  and  formerly 
there  were  none;  and  it  would  be  strange  if  there 
existed  the  same  need  as  formerly  of  diverting  so 
considerable  a  portion  of  the  time  of  principals  of 
Grammar  Schools  from  their  proper  sphere  of  work 
to  the  supervision  of  Primary  Schools.  They  owe 
their  positions  primarily  and  chiefly  to  their  eminence 
as  instructors,  and  every  school  hour  that  they  are 
obliged  to  give  to  other  duties  than  teaching  is  a  loss. 
Their  learning  and  their  example  as  instructors  should 
be  a  constant  inspiration  and  incentive  to  their  asso- 
ciate teachers.  But  just  because  the  management  of 
a  large  school  makes  many  other  and  various  de- 
mands upon  a  principal's  time,  it  is  all-important  that 
no  additional  burdens  should  be  imposed  upon  him 
that  will  lessen  still  more  the  hours  that  might  be 
devoted  to  teaching.  A  man's  interest  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge  and  in  teaching,  and,  therefore, 
his  freshness  and  power  as  a  teacher,  are  sure  to  be 
diminished  somewhat  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
jDurely  administrative  work  imposed  upon  him.  It  is 
of  the  highest  interest  to  our  schools  that  our  mas- 
ters should  be  first  of  all  men  of  learning,  of  ideas, 
and  eminent  as  practical  instructors,  and  to  this  end 
too  much  must  not  be  demanded  of  them ;  they  must 
be  left  free  to  concentrate  their  powers,  and  they 
should  be  released  so  far  as  is  possible  from  manifold 
and  distracting  cares. 
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If  the  place  of  the  Grammar  masters  in  the  super- 
vision of  Primary  Schools  can  be  made  good  by  the 
assignment  of  three  supervisors  to  that  work,  there 
will  be  a  clear  gain,  inasmuch  as  the  Grammar 
Schools  will  now  have  the  entire  time  of  their  prin- 
cipals, to  say  nothing  of  the  boon  which  the  change 
will  be  to  the  principals  themselves.  Whether  there 
is  a  loss  to  the  Primary  Schools  cannot  yet  be  asserted 
or  denied,  but  all  signs  indicate  that  there  is  not. 
The  success  or  failure  of  the  experiment,  as  it  will  be 
revealed  during  the  next  few  months,  must  determine 
the  future  action  of  the  School  Board;  but  inasmuch 
as  the  order  reducing  the  number  of  supervisors  to 
four  takes  effect  on  the  first  of  April,  some  modifica- 
tion of  the  present  plan  will  be  necessary.  One  mode 
of  meeting  the  difficulty  would  be  to  group  the  Pri- 
mary Schools  and  appoint  a  number  of  principals, 
male  or  female,  say  as  many  as  there  are  now  school 
divisions.  If  this  were  done,  all  the  Primary  Schools 
might  be  committed  to  the  charge  of  a  single  direc- 
tor, subject  to  the  Superintendent.  The  only  obvi- 
ous objection  to  this  plan  is  the  expense.  But  the 
additional  expense,  allowing  for  the  saving  of  the 
salary  of  two  supervisors,  would  be  an  inconsiderable 
sum. 

The  High  Schools  have  received  their  share  of 
attention,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  they  will  be 
materially  benefited  by  the  work  of  revision  so  far  as 
it  has  been  carried  out.  Since  the  annexation  of 
Roxbury,  West  Koxbury,  Dorchester,  Charlestown, 
and  Brighton,  the  central  High  Schools  have  been 
open  to  pupils  from  these  suburban  districts.     The 
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natural  consequence  has  followed.  Gradually  more 
and  more  pupils  who  belonged  in  the  outlying 
High  Schools  have  been  drawn  away,  to  the  injury 
of  those  schools  and  the  discouragement  of  the 
teachers,  to  swell  the  numbers  already  too  great 
of  the  central  High  Schools.  If  the  suburban 
communities  desire  that  their  High  Schools  shall 
be  continued,  it  seemed  to  the  committee  right 
that  those  should  be  required  to  attend  them  for 
whose  benefit  they  are  maintained.  If  classes  dwin- 
dle to  too  small  a  number  the  interest  of  pupils  and 
teachers  is  apt  to  flag,  lumbers  are  needful  for 
mutual  stimulus  among  learners,  as  well  as  to  inspire 
the  teacher  and  call  forth  his  best  efforts.  To  secure 
the  local  High  Schools  from  decline,  to  add,  if  possi- 
ble, to  their  prosperity,  to  foster  the  interest  and 
pride  in  them  of  the  communities  in  which  they  are 
placed  and  to  which  they  are  centres  and  fountains  of 
culture  and  light,  seemed  to  the  committee  an  object 
worthy  to  be  striven  for;  and  if  the  same  legislation 
that  aimed  at  this  benefited  the  two  central  High 
Schools  in  a  hardly  inferior  degree  then  its  practical 
wisdom  would  be  fully  vindicated. 

Some  persons  might  be  inclined  to  doubt  whether 
the  two  great  High  Schools  would  be  improved  by  a 
reduction  of  their  numbers ;  but  every  one  of  experi- 
ence in  education  knows  how  strongly  a  great  school 
tends  to  become  a  great  machine.  As  numbers  in- 
crease, routine  increases;  rules  and  regulations  multi- 
ply; the  opportunities  for  a  free  development  in 
the  line  of  personal  aptitudes  are  diminished;  and 
more  and  more  does  a  rigid  deadening  uniformity 
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become,  or  seem  to  become,  a  necessity ;  learning  for 
its  own  sake  is  less  an  object  and  delight,  and  place 
and  rank  more  a  supreme  good. 

These  evils  mainly  concern,  it  is  true,  the  intel- 
lectual side  of  education.  Those  affecting  the  moral 
side,  if  less  conspicuous,  are  far  more  grave.  First 
of  all,  and  above  all  else,  the  school  should  be  a 
nursery  of  character.  It  cannot  do  all ;  its  influence 
in  the  moral  sphere  often  seems  to  teachers  them- 
selves discouragingly  small,  perhaps  to  none  so  much 
so  as  to  teachers  of  High  Schools.  But  the  function 
of  the  High  School  is  in  this  respect  far-reaching  and 
immeasurably  important.  The  sense  of  personal 
responsibility,  or  the  idea  of  duty,  is  seldom  actively 
aroused  before  children  reach  the  age  proper  for  more 
advanced  instruction,  and  no  situation  and  environ- 
ment can  be  thought  of  more  favorable  for  implanting 
and  fostering  this  idea  than  that  of  a  pupil  in  a  High 
School.  There  is  the  increased  degree  of  self-direc- 
tion and  self-help  expected  and  required;  the  sense 
of  preparation,  by  the  faithful  performance  of  daily 
tasks,  for  the  coming  responsibilities  of  hfe;  the  con- 
sciousness of  privileges  that  can  be  permitted  to  but 
few;  and,  above  all,  the  personal  contact  with  teachers 
of  hio-h  character  and  culture.  These  influences  are 
unquestionably  weakened  by  the  association  of  great 
numbers.  Particularly  is  the  influence  of  teachers  in 
a  measure  dissipated,  and  the  principal,  who  ought  to 
be  a  great  personal  force  felt  throughout  his  school, 
is  often  virtually  reduced  to  a  figure-head.  Primarily 
therefore,  for  the  good  of  the  local  schools,  but  also  in 
the  hope  that  a  substantial  benefit  would  be  done  to 
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the  central  schools,  the  committee  decided  to  district 
the  city  for  High  Schools.  Attendance  however  in 
the  local  schools  for  those  living  in  suburban  districts 
is  only  required  for  two  years.  Those  w^ho  success- 
fully complete  the  two  years'  course  are  to  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  for  two  years  longer  advanced 
instruction  in  the  central  schools.  For  the  present 
two  of  the  six  local  schools  continue  the  full  course  of 
four  years.  But  as  the  pupil§  of  these  schools  cannot 
be  refused  permission  to  complete  their  education  at 
the  central  schools,  and  as  these  schools  will  perhaps 
be  able  to  offer  superior  advantages  in  certain  direc- 
tions, as,  for  example,  in  some  branches  of  natural 
history,  it  is  not  probable  these  two  schools  will  long 
occupy  their  present  exceptional  position. 

The  High  Schools  have  suffered  from  a  too  ambi- 
tions and  impracticable  course  of  study.  "  In  Eng- 
land," says  Matthew  Arnold,  "the  common  notion 
seems  to  be  that  education  is  advanced  in  two 
ways  principally:  by  forever  adding  fresh  matters 
of  instruction,  and  by  preventing  uniformity."  The 
increase  of  human  knowledge  within  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  has  been  immense,  and  to  this  cause 
mainly  is  due  the  fact  that  we  have  gone  on  "add- 
ing fresh  matters  of  instruction,"  forgetting  in  the 
mean  time  that  the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  the 
faculties  of  perception,  judgment,  and  memory,  have 
not  been  enlarged.  The  Committee  on  High  Schools 
is  engaged  in  revising  the  course  of  study;  and  if 
the  views  of  the  Superintendent,  which  this  commit- 
tee heartily  approve  in  general,  ai-e  adopted,  a  very 
decided  reduction  in  the  number  and  variety  of  sub- 
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jects  will  be  made  before  the  beginning  of  another 
school  year. 

The  term  of  instruction  in  the  Boys'  Latin  School 
has  been  reduced  from  eight  years  to  six,  and  appli- 
cants are  to  be  admitted  only  upon  examination.  A 
former  distinguished  head-master  required,  as  a  con- 
dition of  admission,  only  that  "a  boy  should  know 
enough  to  go  in  Avhen  it  rains."  A  somewhat  higher 
order  of  capacity  or  attainment  has  been  found  need- 
ful, and  it  is  hoped  that  fewer  boys  who  are  obviously 
unfit  for  such  a  course  of  study  will  in  future  be  re- 
ceived. It  has,  without  doubt,  been  an  injury  to  the 
school  that  there  has  been  no  thorough  test  of  fitness 
for  admission;  and,  though  the  number  of  pupils  is 
likely  to  be  diminished  for  a  time,  the  school  will  not 
on  that  account  lose  the  confidence  of  the  School 
Committee  or  of  the  public.  Happily  its  reputation 
and  its  prosperity  are  in  no  wise  dependent  upon  its 
maintaining  its  former  numbers. 

A  law  of  the  State  makes  it  the  duty  of  school 
committees  to  supply  text-books  to  those  pupils  of 
the  public  schools  whose  parents  or  guardians 
refuse  or  neglect  to  furnish  them.  Under  this  law 
the  School  Committee  of  Boston  have  of  late  years 
expended  annually  about  fifty  thousand  dollars  in 
books  for  so-called  indigent  children.  Nearly  one- 
half  of  all  the  pupils  have  been  thus  supplied  wholly 
or  in  part,  revealing  an  utterly  unsuspected  and  most 
deplorable  condition  of  poverty  among  our  citizens. 
In  fact  the  fraud  has  been  as  manifest  as  it  has  been 
monstrous.  Probably  one-half,  perhaps  two-thirds, 
of  those  who  have   received  free  books,  have  been 
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perfectly  well  able  to  pay.  The  magnitude  of  the 
evil  has  led  the  committee  to  try  an  interesting  ex- 
periment, by  which  it  is  hoped  that  a  large  saving  to 
the  city  will  be  effected.  The  plan  adopted  by  the 
School  Board  is  thus  briefly  'described  in  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  on  Accounts :  — 

All  parents  and  guardians  who  so  desire  are  to  be  furnished  by 
the  School  Committee ;  those  who  are  willing  to  do  so  will  pay  for 
these  supplies  at  the  office  of  the  Cit}'  Collector,  and  the  cost  of 
those  furnished  to  persons  who  claim  to  be  unable  to  pa}'  for  them, 
or  who  neglect  to  pa}'  for  them,  will  be  included  in  the  tax-bills 
of  such  persons,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  State.  The 
Assessors  alone  have  the  right  to  determine  who  shall  pay  and 
who  may  be  excused  from  paying. 

For  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  plan  in  detail 
we  subjoin  an  extract  from  the  original  Keport  of  the 
Committee  on  Supplies :  — 

Under  this  plan  three  blanks  are  to  be  sent  to  the  parents  and 
guardians,  and  by  their  choice  of  these  the}-  will  be  divided  into 
three  classes ;  first,  those  who  choose  to  purchase  the  books  them- 
selves at  the  stores  or  elsewhere  ;  second,  those  who  are  able  and 
willing  to  purchase  books  and  desire  the  city  to  supply  their  chil- 
dren, consenting  to  pay  for  them  at  the  City  Hall  before  January 
1  ;  and,  third,  those  who  allege  that  they  are  unable  to  purchase, 
and  wish  the  city  to  supi)ly  their  children.  With  the  first  class  we 
have  nothing  more  to  do,  for  they  will  furnish  their  children  in 
their  own  way  as  the  supplies  are  needed.  During  the  first  week 
in  September  tlie  books  and  materials  ordered  by  the  second  and 
third  classes  will  be  sent  to  the  schools  for  distribution,  as  city 
books  are  now  sent,  or  as  "  free  books"  would  be  sent,  and  given 
out. 

Names  and  residences  of  parents  and  guardians  of  the  second 
and  third  classes  are  all  entered  in  a  book,  with  the  cost  of  the 
supplies  furnished.     From  this  book  bills  are  made  out  against  all 
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those  who  have  signified  their  ability  and  willingness  to  pay,  and 
sent  to  the  City  Collector  for  collection.  If  the  bills,  or  an}'  of 
them,  are  not  paid  by  the  1st  of  January,  they  are  to  be  sent  to 
the  Assessors,  to  be  included  in  the  tax-bills. 

The  names  and  residences  of  those  of  the  third  class  are  to  be 
arranged  in  "  "Ward  hooks,"  £ts  required  by  the  Assessors, and  sent 
to  the  Board  of  Assessors  before  July  of  the  following  year.  The 
Assessors  may  remit  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  amount  if  they 
consider  the  parent  or  guardian  unable  to  pay  the  whole  expense. 

A  fourth  blank  will  be  used  to  cover  the  books  required  on 
account  of  promotion,  the  amount  to  be  added  to  the  supplies 
before  ordered.  The  drawing  and  writing  books,  and  all  the  station- 
ery, are  to  be  included  in  the  plan,  the  quantity  to  be  regulated 
by  tariff,  and  served  out  as  the  pupils  need  the  articles. 

The  Superintendent  remarks  in  his  last  report  that 
"  revision  has  failed,  or  nearly  failed,  to  diminish  ex- 
penditure." But  it  should  be  observed  that  the 
several  measures  adopted  during  the  last  half  of  the 
school  year  with  a  view  to  a  reduction  of  expense 
were  not  to  take  effect  till  the  beginning  of  the  new 
school  year,  and  one  of  them,  reducing  the  number  of 
supervisors,  by  which  an  annual  saving  of  nearly 
$8,000  will  be  made,  not  till  April,  1880.  It  is 
believed  by  some  members  that  the  new  plan  for  fur- 
nishing books  and  stationery,  which  has  already  been 
described,  will  alone  effect  an  annual  saving  of 
$50,000  to  the  city  treasury.  "We  are  informed  more- 
over that  the  saving  to  parents  who  have  hitherto 
purchased  books  for  their  children  has  been  very 
great. 

However  it  appears  by  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Accounts  that,  notwithstanding  an  increase 
of  more  than  twelve  hundred  pupils   in  the  public 
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schools,  the  expenses,  as  compared  with  those  of  last 
year,  have  been  reduced  $62,453.17.  The  estimated 
expenditure  for  the  next  school  year  is  $55,819  less 
than  the  estimate  for  1878-9,  though  a  trifle  more 
than  the  actual  expense  for  that  year.  But  it  should 
be  noticed  that  this  estimate  includes  the  item  of 
$50,000  for  furnishing  all  pupils  with  books  at  the 
city's  expense.  Even  with  this  item  included  the 
committee  remark  that  their  estimate  is  less  than 
that  of  the  last  year  of  the  old  Board  by  the  sum  of 
$199,655.  Doubtless  the  work  of  reducing  expendi- 
ture can  be  carried  still  further,  if  the  committees 
having  separate  interests  in  charge  severally  co- 
operate in  the  wishes  and  purpose  of  the  Board  as  a 
whole. 

The  cost  of  instruction  is,  of  course,  by  far  the 
largest  item  of  school  expenses,  and  in  the  proper 
adjustment  of  salaries  the  utmost  care,  judgment,  and 
foresight  are  demanded.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  salaries  of  all  instructors  were  reduced  in  1877, 
and  that  a  general  reduction  was  made  again  in  1878. 
The  advice  was  not  wanting  from  the  City  Council 
to  make  a  third  reduction  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
per  cent.  The  advice  would  probably  have  im- 
pressed the  School  Committee  more  profoundly  if  'it 
had  been  supported  by  a  manifest  zeal  and  alacrity  in 
reducing  salaries  at  the  City  Hall;  however  it  was 
respectfully  and  patiently  considered,  though  not  in 
the  end  adopted.  Carlyle  relates  how  "A  town  clerk 
(not  of  Ephesus)  once,  in  founding  a  burgh-seminary, 
when  the  question  came  how  the  school-masters 
should  be  maintained,  delivered  this  brief  counsel: 
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'  Keep  them  poor.' "  He  observes  with  perfect  truth 
that  the  world  has  in  general  acted  on  this  apho- 
rism; but  such,  we  are  glad  to  say,  has  not  been 
the  guiding  principle  of  the  Boston  School  Com- 
mittee. The  Board  were  of  the  opinion  that  the 
salaries  are  fairly  remunerative.  They  are  higher 
than  elsewhere  in  ^ew  England,  and  they  are  made 
so  for  the  express  purpose  of  attracting  the  most 
able  and  accomplished  teachers  to  the  service  of  the 
city.  The  policy  has  worked  well,  and  it  would  be 
simply  suicidal  to  reverse  it.  The  committee  accord- 
ingly decided  not  to  make  a  third  reduction,  and  re- 
adopted  the  schedule  of  the  previous  year,  which  is 
subjoined.^ 

1  First  Grade.  High  Schools. —  Ue&d  Masters,  $3,780.  Junior  Masters,  first 
year,  $1,440;  annual  increase,  $144;  maximum,  $2,880. 

Second  Grade.  Grammar  Schools.  —  Masters,  first  year,  $2,580;  annual  increase, 
$60;  maximum,  $2,880.  Sub-Masters,  first  year,  $1,980;  annual  increase,  $60;  max- 
imum, $2,280.  Second  Sub-Masters,  first  year,  $1,500;  annual  increase,  $60;  maxi- 
mum, $1,800.     Master,  Dudley  School  for  Girls,  $1,800. 

Third  Grade.  High  Schools.  —  Assistant  Principal,  $1,800.  First  Assistants,  first 
year,  $1,440;  annual  increase,  $36;  maximum,  $1,620.  Second  Assistants,  first  year, 
$1,200;  annual  increase,  $36;  maximum,  $1,380.  Third  Assistants,  first  year,  $960; 
annual  increase,  $36;  maximum,  $1,140.  Fourth  Assistants,  first  year,  $768;  annual 
increase,  $36;   maximum,  $948. 

Fourth  Grade.  Grammar  Schools.  — First  Assistants,  first  year,  $900;  annual  in- 
crease, $36;  maximum,  $1,080.  Second  Assistants,  first  year,  $756;  annual  increase, 
$12;  maximum,  $816.  Third  Assistants,  first  year,  $504;  annual  increase,  $48; 
maximum,  $744. 

Fifth  Grade.  Primary  Schools.  —  Fourth  Assistants,  first  year,  $504;  annual 
increase,  $48;  maximum,  $744. 

Special  Grade.  —  Director  of  Music,  $3,000;  three  Special  Instructors  of  Music, 
$2,640;  Director  of  Drawing,  $3,000;  two  Special  Instructors  of  Drawing,  $2,280; 
one  Special  Instructor  of  Drawing,  $1,500;  Teacher  of  Chemistry,  Girls'  High, 
$1,380;  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  Girls'  High,  $744;  Teacher  of  Physical  Culture, 
Girls'  High,  $744;  Special  Teachers  of  Modern  Languages,  at  the  rate  of  $90  per 
week,  for  every  hour  of  actual  service  in  the  school-room,  for  the  school  year  1878-9; 
Principal,  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,  $1,800;  First  Assistant,  Horace  Mann 
School  for  the  Deaf,  $900;  Assistants,  first  year,  $700;  second  year  and  subsequently, 
$800;  Instructor,  Military  Drill,  $1,500;  Armorer,  $504;  Sewing,  one  division,  $108; 
two  divisions,  $192;  three  divisions,  $276;  four  divisions,  348;  five  divisions,  $420; 
six  divisions,  $492;  seven  divisions,  $540;  eight  divisions,  $588;  nine  divisions,  $636; 
ten  divisions,  $684;  eleven  divisions,  $732;  all  over  eleven  divisions,  $744;  Prinsipal, 
Evening  High  School,  per  week,  $50;  Assistants,  Evening  High  School,  per  week, 
$25;  Master,  Evening  Drawing  Schools,  per  evening,  $10;  Head  Assistant,  Evening 
Drawing  Schools,  per  evening,  $6;  Assistants,  Evening  Drawing  Schools,  per  evening, 
$5;  Principals,  Evening  Schools,  per  week,  $20;  Assistants,  Evening  Schools,  per 
week,  $10. 
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The  subject  of  Industrial  Education,  brought  be- 
fore the  City  Council  by  an  intelhgent  and  influential 
body  of  petitioners  who  presented  their  views  in 
several  public  hearings,  was  referred  to  the  School 
Committee,  and  Messrs.  Blake,  Bowditch,  and  Per- 
kins were  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  and 
report  upon  it.  Their  report  adopted  in  the  main  the 
plan  proposed  by  the  petitioners,  which  was  that  a 
free  industrial  institute  should  be  established,  "  con- 
sisting of  a  Developing  School  and  School  Shops,  to 
be  supported  by  the  city,  at  least  in  j^art,  and  per- 
manently engrafted  on  our  school  system."  It  is 
proposed  to  name  the  school,  in  honor  of  Franklin, 
the  Franklin  Industrial  School.  The  following  orders 
were  passed:  — 

Ordered.)  That  the  City  Council  be  requested  to  establish  an  In- 
dustrial School  in  this  cit}',  suitable  for  the  education  of  young 
mechanics,  and  to  appropriate  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars, 
in  addition  to  the  estimate  for  school  expenditures  for  the  year 
1880-81,  to  be  spent  in  fitting  up  and  maintaining  the  same. 

Ordered.,  That  the  management  of  the  said  school  be  vested  in  a 
committee  of  three  members  of  the  School  Board,  to  be  appointed 
by  His  Honor  the  Mayor  ;  and  that  said  committee  be  authorized 
to  appoint  an  advisor}'  committee  to  act  with  them,  consisting  of 
gentlemen  at  large,  who,  in  their  judgment,  are  best  fitted  to  assist 
and  advise  them. 

It  is  of  course  expected  and  desired  by  those  who 
advocated  the  plan  embodied  in  the  above  orders 
that,  if  the  school  is  established  and  proves  success- 
ful, other  schools  will  be  organized  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  meet  the  wants  of  all  who  may  desire  educa- 
tion in  handicrafts.     This  is  the  first  definitive  move- 
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ment  in  the  direction  of  special  training  at  public 
expense,  and  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  there 
should  be  a  clear  and  positive  expression  of  opinion 
on  the  part  of  the  citizens  on  the  principle  involved. 
The  proposed  plan  met  with  strong  opposition,  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  not  right  to  appropriate  public 
money  for  the  benefit  of  a  particular  class;  but  it  is 
for  citizens  to  determine,  under  the  laws  of  the  State, 
for  what  purposes  they  will  tax  themselves,  and  to 
what  extent.  When  Scipio  was  a  candidate  for  the 
office  of  sedile,  and  objection  was  made  to  his  elec- 
tion because  he  had  not  attained  the  legal  age,  he 
replied,  "If  all  the  Quirites  wish  to  make  me  sedile 
I  am  old  enough." 

During  the  early  part  of  the  present  year  three 
questions  were  raised  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
ISTormal  School:  1st.  Is  there  any  necessity  for  public 
normal  schools?  2d.  Is  it  advisable  for  the  City  of 
Boston  to  maintain  a  normal  school?  3d.  Should  the 
course  of  study  and  practice  in  the  Boston  ISTormal 
School  be  essentially  modified? 

These  questions  gave  rise  to  much  discussion  in 
the  School  Board,  as  well  as  in  the  public  press  and 
among  teachers  of  the  city.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  utility  of  any  school  in  Boston  was  ever  so 
thoroughly  investigated  and  its  methods  so  carefully 
scrutinized.  The  committee  to  whom  the  IS^ormal 
School  question  was  referred,  in  their  report  to  the 
Board,  sum  up  their  conclusions  in  the  following 
words :  — 

As  to  the  necessitj'  fov  Normal  training  for  all  who  are  to 
become  teachers  there  seems  to  be  but  one  opinion  among  those 
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competent  to  judge  in  the  matter.  It  seems  to  be  agreed  on  all 
hands  tliat  there  are  principles  of  education  that  ought  to  be 
learned,  and  methods  of  instruction  that  should  be  understood, 
before  the  work  of  teaching  is  undertaken  ;  and,  further,  that  the 
first  etforts  in  the  work  of  teaching  should  be  made  in  the  presence 
and  luider  the  direction  of  those  who  are  competent  to  point  out 
errors,  and  suggest  wa^s  for  their  correction.  It  is  also  admitted 
tiiat  the  training  of  teachers  is  a  work  of  such  difficulty,  and  so 
entirely  dirtVrent  from  ordinary  teaching,  that  it  cannot  be  properly 
done  except  in  a  school  specially  devoted  to  this  object,  and  by 
teachers  specially  fitted  for  this  dut}.  It  is  an  admitted  fact,  also, 
that  Normal  Schools  cannot  be  maintained  as  private  institutions  ; 
but  that,  if  they  exist  at  all,  they  must  be  supported  at  the  public 
expense. 

The  question  then  arises,  whether  Normal  instruction  for  Bos- 
ton girls,  who  are  to  teach  in  Boston,  shall  be  provided  at  the 
expense  of  tlie  State  or  of  the  city.  If  a  Normal  School  for  Bos- 
ton is  provided  by  the  State,  it  must  be  maintained  in  Boston,  be 
open  to  all  the  people  of  the  State,  and  be  under  State  control. 
And  were  such  an  institution  supported  here  b}-  the  State,  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  it  would  be  not  onl}-  much  more  expensive  for 
the  city  than  our  present  Normal  School,  but  that  it  would  far  less 
perfectly  supply  the  particular  wants  of  our  city.  So  that  the 
wisdom  of  founding  and  maintaining  a  Normal  School  by  the  City 
of  Boston  admits  of  little  doubt. 

If,  then,  the  Boston  Normal  School  approximately  even  attains 
the  en(L  sought,  none  should  be  more  warmly-  encouraged  and  sup- 
ported, none  should  be  more  completel}'  identified  with  the  best 
interest  of  education  nor  exert  a  wider  influence  upon  it.  It  would 
be  the  school  which  the  City  of  Boston  could  the  least  afford  to 
dispense  with. 

The  committee,  then,  had  only  to  consider  the  wa^-s,  if  an}-,  of 
improving  this  school.  On  careful  inquiry-  it  was  evident  that  the 
school  had  never  been  doing  better  work  than  at  the  present  time. 
Indeed,  it  is  universally'  admitted  that  the  school  is  turning  out 
better  teachers  year  b}-  year,  —  teachers  both  more  talented  and 
better  trained.  This  is  made  yet  more  evident  b}-  the  fact  that  the 
graduates  of  the  Normal  School  have  never  been  in  such  constant 
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demand  as  during  tlie  past  year  ;  both  committee  men  and  prin- 
cipals evincing  increasing  confidence  in  tlieir  ability  to  do  first-class 
work. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  seemed  to  the  committee  unwise  to  pro- 
pose any  radical  changes  either  in  the  organization  or  management 
of  this  school.  When  a  school  is  doing  excellent  work,  and  is 
constantly  improving,  it  would  seem  wise  to  let  it  continue  in  its 
course.  Still,  improvement  is  alwa^'s  in  order.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  any  human  institution  is  perfect.  So  the  committee, 
after  consultation  with  the  Superintendent  and  the  head-master  of 
the  Normal  School,  have  decided  to  recommend  some  changes  which 
they  think  will  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  school. 

The  changes  referred  to  m  the  concluding  sentence 
of  the  extract  above  quoted  included  the  establish- 
ment of  a  "post-graduate"  course  of  one  year;  a 
somewhat  higher  standard  of  qualifications  for  ad- 
mission; an  increase  in  the  amount  of  practice  in 
teaching,  the  head-master  being  authorized  to  send 
]S^ormal  pupils  into  the  public  schools  for  observation 
and  practice  in  teaching  under  his  direction ;  a  change 
in  reference  to  the  examination  of  the  school,  and  an 
unimportant  modification  of  the  course  of  study. 

This  report  was  accepted  by  the  Board,  and  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee  adopted.  Thus 
after  thorough  investigation  the  usefulness  of  the 
Normal  School,  the  excellence  of  its  work,  and  its 
claim  to  a  liberal  support  as  a  necessary  part  of  our 
public-school  system,  have  been  fully  established. 

It  is  now  only  six  years  since  the  first  class  that 
graduated  from  this  school  after  its  separation  from 
the  Girls'  High  School  became  available  as  teachers; 
and  these  have  been  years  of  such  depression  in 
business  as  to  prevent  the  usual  number  of  resigna- 
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tions  and  appointments;  yet  the  school  numbers 
among-  its  graduates  more  than  two  hundred  of  the 
teachers  of  Boston,  —  more  than  one-sixth,  that  is,  of 
all  teachers  in  the  service  of  the  city;  while  the 
relative  proportion  of  N^ormal  graduates  appointed 
is  constantly  increasing. 

It  is  thus  made  evident  that  hereafter  a  consid- 
erable majority  of  our  teachers  are  to  be  trained  in 
this  school.  The  influence,  therefore,  of  this  school 
upon  the  schools  of  the  city  is  sure  to  be  very  great, 
and  it  is  the  plainest  dictate  of  wisdom  that  the 
school  be  generously  supported,  and  given  every 
opportunity  to  do  its  work  in  the  best  way. 

Such  in  brief  are  the  more  important  measures 
adopted  by  the  Board  during  the  past  twelve  months. 
They  have  been  mainly  in  the  direction  of  revision 
and  relief,  as  the  Superintendent  has  pointed  out  in 
his  last  semi-annual  report.  But  there  is  great  need 
that  the  work  of  revision  be  carried  vigorously  for- 
ward ;  and,  though  an  increase  in  the  number  of  com- 
mittees may  be  deprecated  on  general  grounds,  it 
would  be  well  to  continue  a  committee  on  revision 
until  the  work  undertaken  by  the  present  one  is 
fairly  completed.  It  is  only  such  a  committee,  con- 
stituted as  the  present  Revision  Committee  is,  and 
free  from  local  and  special  interests,  that  can  look 
over  the  whole  field,  examine,  compare,  and  weigh 
all  parts  of  our  complex  and  elaborate  system,  and 
propose  to  the  Board,  with  the  requisite  knowledge 
and  judgment,  the  changes  that  time  and  experience 
show  to  be  needful. 

We  say  the  work  of  revision  should  be  carried  for- 
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ward.  Simplification  and  relief  are  still  needed.  The 
great  increase  in  the  amount  of  oral  instruction  within 
the  past  two  years  in  the  Primary  Schools —  a  change 
already  proving  most  beneficent  to  the  little  ones,  and 
for  which  parents  ought  to  be  devoutly  thankful  —  is 
pressing  upon  the  teachers  with  crushing  weight.  We 
speak  from  personal  inspection  of  Primary  Schools  and 
conversations  with  teachers.  Surprised,  pleased — de- 
lighted is  not  too  strong  a  word  —  as  we  have  been 
with  the  cheerfulness,  animation,  intelhgence,  and 
progress  of  the  pupils,  as  we  have  listened  to  the 
instruction  and  marked  the  exhausting  variety  and 
inventiveness  demanded  of  the  teacher,  the  concen- 
trated energy,  and  that  intense  sympathy  that  the  eager- 
ness of  childhood  evokes,  we  could  not  help  saying  to 
ourselves,  "  Flesh  and  blood  cannot  endure  such  a 
strain."  It  is  no  wonder  that  our  female  teachers  are 
breaking  down.  We  do  not  speak  from  vague  or 
general  impressions,  nor  from  the  numerous  particular 
instances  that  have  come  to  our  knowledge  of 
teachers  suff'ering  from  nervous  prostration. 

By  the  kindness  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board, 
and  his  assistants,  we  have  obtained  accurate  statis- 
tics of  all  the  absences  of  teachers  on  account  of 
sickness  for  the  last  school  year.  AYe  find  that  the 
average  absence  of  female  teachers  has  been  exactly 
three  times  as  great  as  that  of  male  teachers.  We 
believe  that  the  difference  is  very  largely  due  to  the 
more  exhausting  character  of  their  work.  There  are, 
and  there  must  be,  many  male  teachers  who  do  not 
teach  five  hours  a  day;  but  there  are  very  few  female 
teachers  who  do  not.   ^ow,  five  hours  a  day  of  vigor- 
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ous  oral  teaching,  not  merely  hearing  recitations,  is 
exhausting.  If  anybody  thinks  it  is  not,  we  invite 
him  to  try  it.  In  the  Primary  Schools  there  are  no 
pauses  or  moments  of  relief  for  the  teacher.  The 
children  are  incapable  of  self-direction  and  wholly 
dependent  upon  her.  Add  to  this  the  care  of  num- 
bers ridiculously  in  excess  of  any  human  being's 
capacity  to  manage,  amuse,  and  instruct.  Our  rules 
fix  the  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  at  fifty-six. 
This  is  a  great  deal  too  high  for  a  maximum,  but  it 
seems  to  be  taken  as  the  minimum.  At  any  rate,  we 
have  found  as  many  as  ninety  under  the  charge  of  a 
single  teacher;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  sixty 
or  seventy  in  a  room.  There  are  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  classes  in  which  the  number  of  pupils 
exceeds  fifty-six;  and,  worst  of  all,  sixty-four  of 
these  are  the  sixth,  or  lowest,  classes,  where  the 
pupils  are  least  capable  of  self-help,  and  where  there 
is  the  greatest  variety  of  incapacity.  To  see  such  a 
measure  of  serenity  and  hopefulness  in  teachers,  under 
circumstances  so  disheartening,  almost  gives  one  a 
new  idea  of  the  possibilities  of  Avomanhood.  Some 
relief  is  imperatively  demanded. 

The  change  made  a  few  years  ago  increasing  the 
number  to  a  teacher  was  a  move  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. It  was  done  for  economy;  and  we  hold  that 
the  expenses  of  our  schools  can,  and  ought  to  be,  re- 
duced. But  this  measure  was  one  of  the  worst  that 
could  have  been  devised.  Can  we  not  at  least  restore 
the  former  number  in  the  sixth  classes,  where  the 
need  is  most  urgent,  or  even  reduce  the  number  still 
lower?   And  why  may  not  a  corps  of  assistant  teach- 
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ers  be  organized  of  those  who  have  passed  through 
our  schools  and  received  certificates  of  qualification, 
to  reheve  the  Primary  teachers  an  hour  a  day  by 
teaching  in  their  presence  and  with  the  benefit  of 
their  suggestions.  Such  a  plan  need  not  add  a  dollar 
of  expense.  There  are  numbers  who  have  been  wait- 
ing for  situations  from  one  to  three  years,  who  would 
be  glad  to  be  proved  by  a  little  actual  service.  In 
what  way  could  a  novice  better  begin  her  apprentice- 
ship, and  how  could  the  city  better  secure  some 
degree  of.  preliminary  training  in  actual  teaching, 
before  committing  the  charge  of  a  class  to  a  young 
teacher?  A  beginning  has  already  been  made  in  the 
admirable  plan  of  detailing  pupils  from  the  ISTormal 
School  for  occasional  assistance,  but  this  supply  is 
entirely  inadequate. 

We  have  said  that  the  High  Schools  are  sufi'ering 
from  a  too  ambitious  and  impracticable  course  of 
study.  The  Superintendent  has  recommended  a 
material  simplification  and  reduction  of  the  curric- 
ulum, and  this  will  undoubtedly  be  eff'ected  during 
the  present  school  year.  But  the  improvement  of  the 
High  Schools  should  not  stop  there.  We  are  vainly 
trying  to  give  advanced  instruction  to  numbers  who 
ought  not  to  be  in  the  High  Schools.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  High-School  teachers,  whom  we  have 
questioned,  that  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  the 
pupils  are  not  greatly  benefited  by  their  course  of 
study.  They  want  industry,  interest,  and  purpose, 
or  are  too  feebly  endowed  mentally  to  grasp  with 
success  the  subjects  with  which  they  have  to  deal. 
It  is  no  kindness  to  such  children  to  make  admission  to 
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the  High  School  easy.  They  become  discouraged  and 
querulous  J  they  drop  out  all  along  the  way;  they  act 
us  a  dead-weight  upon  the  others;  and  they  keep  the 
average  of  scholarship  and  instruction  at  a  low  level. 
We  should  do  a  great  deal  towards  remedying  the 
evil,  if  we  required  a  certificate  of  presumed  fitness 
for  High-School  studies  from  the  masters  of  Gram- 
mar Schools  where  applicants  have  graduated,  or  im- 
posed an  examination,  as  a  test  of  fitness,  or,  pei'haps 
better  still,  if  we  demanded  both.  This  would  imply 
no  change  in  principle.  Admission  to  the  High 
School  is  not  unrestricted  now.  Those  must  pass  an 
examination  who  have  not  received  a  Grammar-School 
diploma.  We  propose  merely  a  higher  standard  of 
qualification,  better  evidence  of  fitness.  A  Grammar- 
School  diploma  signifies  that  the  recipient  has,  with 
due  diligence  and  faithfulness,  studied  certain  sub- 
jects; it  does  not  and  it  cannot  certify,  at  the  same 
time,  to  an  aptitude  for  other  and  higher  subjects. 
Our  error  lies  in  assuming  that  it  means  the  two 
things;  that  it  is  both  a  testimony  and  a  promise. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  amount  of  expenditui'e  for 
public  education,  of  the  reduction  of  over  §62,000 
the  past  year,  and  of  the  promise  of  a  still  further 
substantial  reduction  for  the  year  to  come.  The 
adoption  in  1877  of  a  schedule  of  salaries  applying  to 
periods  of  service  of  from  one  to  ten  yeaj-s  was  held 
by  many  members  of  the  Board  to  be  a  virtual  con- 
tract for  the  time,  not,  of  course,  legally  binding  upon 
their  successors,  but  carrying  with  it  a  certain  moral 
obligation.  The  re-adoption  of  the  scheme  for  the 
present   school    year    confirms    the  obligation,    and 
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makes  it  improbable  that  existing  salaries  will  be 
disturbed.  Few  persons  will  be  found  to  maintain 
that  the  highest  salaries,  in  other  words,  the  salaries 
paid  to  the  most  experienced  teachers,  are  excessive. 
But  it  may  be  a  question  whether  those  who  are 
learning  the  rudiments  of  their  profession,  or  whose 
experience  is  very  limited,  should  not  begin  at  a 
smaller  salary.  This  would  imply,  of  course,  an  exten- 
sion of  the  scale,  at  least  in  the  case  of  teachers  of  the 
lower  grade.  Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient 
reason  why  teachers  of  the  first  grade  should  serve 
ten  years  to  attain  the  maximum  salary,  and  those  of 
all  the  other  grades  but  six.  The  difference  was 
probably  based  upon  the  current  belief  that  there  is 
a  considerable  difference  in  the  average  length  of 
service  of  male  and  female  teachers.  This  notion 
appears  to  be  a  mistake.  The  average  length  of  ser- 
vice, in  Boston,  of  all  male  teachers  now  employed,  is 
eleven  years  and  eleven  months;  that  of  female  teach- 
ers, a  little  less  than  ten  years  and  seven  months; 
and  that  of  male  and  female  teachers  who  resigned 
between  Sept.  1,  1876,  and  Sept.  1,  1879,  almost 
exactly  the  same. 

The  salaries  paid  to  male  teachers  for  their  first 
years  of  service  are  unquestionably  higher  than  they 
need  be.  Young  men  of  liberal  education,  of  prom- 
ise, and  of  proved  capacity  as  schoolmasters,  can 
be  obtained  for  two-thirds  the  salary  now  paid  at  the 
start.  And,  oai  the  other  hand,  the  salaries  of  young 
women  who  are  beginning  as  teachers  are  much  larger 
than  most  young  men  expect  to  receive  on  entering 
upon  an  avocation  which  they  must  spend  years  in 
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learning.  Nearly  one  hundred  teachers  are  appointed 
annually;  and,  as  the  whole  number  is  not  far  from 
twelve  hundred,  the  entire  corps  is  in  effect  changed 
in  about  twelve  j^ears.  The  modification  of  the 
salary  schedule  which  we  propose,  if  we  take  a 
period  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  would  effect  a  saving 
of  not  less  than  f  J:0,000  annually,  without  disturbing 
the  salary  of  a  single  teacher  now  in  the  employ  of 
the  city,  and,  we  believe,  without  impairing  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  schools. 

The  rules  of  the  Board,  which  determine  the  rank 
and  salar}^  of  teachers  by  the  constantly  shifting 
numbers,  are  working  injuriously,  and  ought  to  be 
changed.  The  object  of  the  rules  is  of  course  to  pro- 
portion the  rank  and  pay  to  the  labor  and  responsi- 
bility imposed;  but  in  fact  cases  are  not  infrequent 
in  which  teachers  are  advanced  ,in  rank  or  degraded, 
and  their  salary  correspondingly  increased  or  dimin- 
ished several  hundred  dollars  without  the  slightest 
change  in  their  duties.  A  case  has  recently  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  your  committee  in  which  the  dif- 
ference of  one  pupil  in  a  school  numbering  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  made  a  difference  to  the  teacher 
second  in  rank  of  $480.  From  a  list  prepared  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board,  at  the  request  of  your  com- 
mittee, it  appears  that  one  principal  was  degraded  in 
rank  in  consequence  of  a  loss  of  two  in  his  average 
attendance. 

The  master  of  a  Grammar  School  in  Waltham 
accepted  the  position  of  usher  in  a  Boston  school  in 
1871.  In  187 J:  he  was  made  sub-master.  A  year 
and  a  half  later  he  was  reduced  to  an  usher.     The 
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following  year  he  was  again  promoted  to  a  snb-master- 
ship.  Three  months  later  he  found  himself  a  second 
sub-master.  What  he  will  be  three  months  hence 
does  not  yet  appear.  In  his  case  the  fluctuation  in 
numbers,  except  those  that  represented  his  salary,  was 
inconsiderable. 

Another  teacher  in  South  Boston  has  suffered  the 
following  metamorphoses:  he  was  first  an  usher; 
then  first  sub-master;  then  second  sub-master;  then 
first  sub-master;  then  second  sub-master;  and  now, 
that  is,  at  the  present  moment,  first  sub-master. 
These  changes,  except  the  first,  have  all  been  in  con- 
sequence of  a  small  change  in  the  number  of  pupils, 
not  in  his  charge,  for  his  labor  has  been  absolutely 
unchanged,  but  in  the  aggregate  attendance  in  the 
whole  school.  Nothing  could  be  more  harassing, 
nothing  more  demoralizing,  in  its  effects,  than  such 
an  uncertainty  regarding  one's  position  and  pros- 
pects. Better  a  hundred  times  that  a  teacher  be 
permanently  underpaid  than  that  he  should  be  made 
the  football  of  chaiice. 

We  propose  a  very  simple  remedy.  Hereafter 
change  neither  the  rank  nor  the  salary  of  any  teacher 
by  the  automatic  action  of  a  rule.  If  any  considei*a- 
ble  change  in  the  numbers  of  any  school  essentially 
alters  the  amount  and  kind  of  service  demanded  of 
a  teacher,  let  the  Division  Committee  in  charge  re- 
port to  the  Board  and  recommend  such  change  as 
they  deem  just.  If,  in  this  way,  the  evil  would  not 
be  entirely  removed,  it  would  at  least  be  diminished 
tenfold.  Instead  of  twenty  or  thirty  changes  from 
this  cause  in  the  course  of  a  year  (last  year  there 
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were  twenty-three),  we  should  not  ^^I'obably  find  it 
necessary  to  make  more  than  one  or  tAVO  at  most. 
There  is  another  matter^  to  which  the  attention  of 
the  Board  and  of  citizens  may  well  be  directed;  we 
mean  the  pensioning  of  teachers.  It  may  be  ui-ged 
on  grounds  of  justice  and  on  grounds  of  expediency. 
Teaching  deserves  to  be  ranked  as  a  liberal  pro- 
fession ;  but  there  is  no  other  liberal  profession 
in  which  the  rewards  of  industry,  learning,  tal- 
ents, and  success  are  so  meagre.  A  person  once 
said  to  the  writer,  "  Teaching  is  an  excellent  prepara- 
tion for  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  It  may  be,  and  it 
ought  to  be,  and  that  is  a  compensation;  but,  as  things 
are  constituted,  something  more  is  needful.  One 
must  make  provision  for  the  years  of  decline  and 
infirmity,  —  years  that  are  not  slow  in  coming  to  the 
schoolmaster  who  does  not  spare  his  strength.  The 
salaries  of  Boston  teachers  are  not  likely  to  be  in- 
creased, but  it  is  only  those  wiiose  circumstances  are 
somewhat  exceptionally  favorable  that  can  hope  by  a 
service  of  twenty-five  years  or  more  to  gain  a  compe- 
tency for  old  age.  The  average  salary  of  the  regular 
teachers  is  only  $975,  and  probablj"  a  lai'ge  propor- 
tion have  one  or  more  persons  partially  or  wholly 
dependent  upon  them.  A  service  of  fifteen  years  on 
the  city  police  may  entitle  one  to  retire  on  a  pension. 
Would  it  be  too  much  to  ask  that  teachers  be  allowed 
to  withdraw  on  a  small  stipend  at  the  end,  say,  of 
twenty-five  years  of  continuous  labor,  in  a  service 


'  For  tlic  suggestion  contained  in  this  paragraph  the  chairman  alone  is 
responsible. 
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equally    honorable,    though    not   nowadays    equally 
dangerous? 

The  gam  to  the  schools  from  the  retirement  of 
the  superannuated  would  be  considerable,  though 
their  number  would  never  be  large;  but  the  bene- 
fit would  be  much  greater  from  the  withdrawal  of 
numbers,  who,  though  conscious  of  declining  vigor 
and  enfeebled  powers,  feel  it  impossible  now  ^o  fore- 
go the  means  of  a  livelihood.  The  average  length 
of  service  of  Boston  teachers  is,  as  has  been  shown, 
between  eleven  and  twelve  years;  but  the  instances 
are  numerous  of  double,  and  even  triple,  that  length 
of  time.  A  lady  teacher  has  recently  resigned  after 
a  service  in  the  city  of  over  forty-one  years.  Thir- 
teen teachers  are  now  employed  who  have  taught 
over  thirty  years;  one  hundred  and  one  have  taught 
between  twenty  and  thirty  years;  and  two  hundred 
and  sixty-eiglit  between  ten  and  twenty  years.  In 
what  way  a  fund  should  be  established  to  meet  such 
an  expenditure,  whether  by  a  small  annual  assess- 
ment upon  teachers,  or  in  some  other  way;  whether 
retirement  should  in  all  cases  be  voluntary ;  and  what 
length  of  service  should  entitle  one  to  honorable  dis- 
mission with  a  continuance  of  some  portion  of  the 
salary  of  his  grade,  are  matters  of  detail  that  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  determine. 

In  conclusion  we  should  like  to  emphasize  some 
words  of  the  Superintendent  in  his  last  semi-annual 
report :  — 

"  Instead  of  its  being  looked  down  upon  as  a  pay- 
master, the  city  should  be  looked  up  to  as  a  bene- 
factor.    To  it  the  school  owes  its  establishment,  the 
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teacher  his  income,  the  pnpil  his  training",  and  to  it 
they  should  all  turn  with  gratitude;  or,  if  gratitude 
is  too  much  to  ask  for,  at  least  with  a  sense  of  duty 
too  full  to  be  easily  exhausted.  Thus  considered, 
the  city  will  be  guarded  as  well  as  served,  the 
demands  upon  it  will  spring  from  positive  wants, 
and,  rather  than  that  any  of  them  should  be  exces- 
sive, the}^  will  all  be  severely  curbed.  How  many 
large  buildings  would  have  been  smaller;  how  many 
pieces  of  apparatus,  how  many  books,  how  many 
reams  of  paper  and  grosses  of  pens  and  pencils 
would  have  been  saved;  how  many  a  struggle  after 
higher  pay  would  have  been  forborne,  had  the  schools 
been  as  tender  towards  the  city  as  they  expect  the 
city  to  be  towards  themselves !  How  much  noblei*  a 
work  they  would  have  done,  hoAV  much  nobler  might 
they  do,  if  every  member  were  trained  to  respect  the 
city  as  his  benefactor,  and  to  show  his  appreciation 
of  its  benefits  b}^  a  deeper  consecration  to  the  work 
in  which  it  is  helping  him!  This,  after  all,  is  the 
chief  thing,  namely,  the  purpose  which  constitutes 
the  life  of  schools  here  and  everywhei-e." 

Patriotism,  the  feeling  of  personal  obligation  to  the 
State,  and  of  gratitude  for  the  j^rivileges  and  benefits 
it  confers,  is  indispensable  in  a  free  commonwealth, 
and  is  everywhere  and  at  all  times  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  noble  character;  but  there  ai'c  too  many 
signs  that  as  an  active  force,  influencing  the  conduct 
of  life,  it  is  growing  weaker.  How  shall  it  be  re- 
vived? It  is  only  in  great  public  exigencies,  such  as 
seldom  arise  in  modern  states,  that  appeals  to  grown 
men  and  women  can  invest  the  state  with  a  kind  of 
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shadowy   personality,   and    so    evoke   transiently   a 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice,   affection,  and  gratitude. 

Our  hope  must  be  in  the  training  of  the  young. 
"We  must  look  to  the  public  school  as  the  chief  agent. 
The  youngest  pupils  are  not  too  young  to  be  taught 
something  of  the  lives  of  those  who  have  been  the 
greatest  benefactors  of  their  country,  the  state,  or  the 
city;  and  to  think  of  them  with  reverence,  and  by  and 
by  with  gratitude.  The  example  of  those  citizens 
who  show  an  honorable  public  spirit  by  great  service 
to  the  city,  or  by  generous  gifts,  should  not  be  unno- 
ticed and  unpraised.  As  nothing  is  more  interesting 
to  intelligent  children  than  practical  illustrations  of 
principles  from  actual  life,  a  thoughtful  teacher  will 
turn  many  incidents  and  events  to  use  in  implanting 
and  fostering  those  sentiments  that  ennoble  and  adorn 
the  citizen,  and  form  the  best  guaranty  of  the  protec- 
tion and  security  of  the  state. 

But  more  is  needed.  A  thorough  appreciation  of 
what  the  state  is,  and  does  for  each  one,  and  a  just 
and  intelligent  sense  of  its  claims  upon  the  loyal  ser- 
vice of  the  citizen,  must  be  based  upon  real  knowl- 
edge. But  what  provision  do  we  make,  even  in  our 
High  Schools,  for  instruction  in  civic  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities? If  something  is  learned  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  some  general 
notions  are  gathered  incidentally  from  the  study  of 
United  States  history,  the  sum  total  must  be  absurdly 
small.  The  principal  of  the  Worcester  High  School 
has  recently  dwelt  forcibly,  in  a  very  thoughtful 
paper,  upon  this  great  defect  in  our  public  schools. 
We  can  quote  but  a  sentence  or  two :  — 
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"It  would  seem  an  almost  axiomatic  thing'  to  say, 
that  the  schools  which  the  state  provides  and  sup- 
ports should  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  state.  The 
founders  of  our  schools,  who  were  also  the  founders 
of  the  state,  meant  that  they  should  have  civic  and 
general  ends  in  view  in  the  instruction  which  they 
should  impart.  The  schools  were  founded  in  the 
belief  that  they  would  become  the  corner-stone  of 
the  civil  fabric." 

We  should  not  be  inclined  to  overestimate  the  value 
of  formal  instruction  in  "civic  morality"  that  left  the 
moral  sense  unstirred.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  instruc- 
tion, everything  depends  at  last  upon  the  teacher;  but 
if  nothing  is  attempted  nothing  will  be  done ;  and  one 
would  examine  our  schools  in  vain,  at  present,  to  find 
any  evidence  that  citizenship  is  even  thought  of  as 
their  ultimate  aim. 

WILLIAM  C.  COLLAR,  Chairman. 
BROOKS   ADAMS, 
JOSEPH  D.  FALLON. 
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The  Annual  School  Festival,  in  honor  of  the 
graduates  of  the  public  schools,  was  held  in  Music 
Hall,  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  June  29,  under 
the  direction  of  a  committee  of  the  School  Board, 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Geoi'ge  M.  Hobbs,  George  H.  Piummer,  James  W. 
Fox,  William  T.  Adams,  and  John  G.  Blake. 

Invitations  were  extended,  as  usual,  to  the  City 
Council,  the  heads  of  departments,  the  School  Com- 
mittee, and  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools. 

The  occasion  was  honored  by  the  presence  of  His 
Honor  the  Mayor,  and  other  distinguished  officials 
and  citizens. 

The  hall  was  tinely  decorated  for  the  occasion  by 
ISTorton  Brothers.  Festoons  of  laurel  and  kalmia 
stretched  from  the  centre  to  all  parts  of  the  hall, 
and  draped  the  balconies.  The  stage  was  decorated 
with  a  large  floral  crown,  pot  plants,  and  pyramids 
of  bouquets;  the  latter,  prepared  for  the  gifts  to  the 
graduates,  were  furnished  by  N^orton  Brothers, 
Messrs.  Twombly  and  Calder. 

Nearly  all  of  the  seventeen  hundred  graduates 
were  present,  and  as  they  filled  the  floor  and  bal- 
conies the  sight  presented  was  beautiful  and 
brilliant. 
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The  schools  were  marshalled  to  their  places  by 
Mr.  L.  M.  Chase,  master  of  the  Dudley  School. 

The  Boston  Cadet  orchestra  furnished  the  music 
for  the  occasion.  Mr.  George  M.  Hobbs,  Chairman 
of  the  Festival  Committee,  delivered  the  opening 
address. 

ADDRESS   BY   MR.    HOBBS. 

My  Young  Friends,  Graduates  of  the  Schools  of  Boston.:  — 
Tlirough  the  kindness  of  the  Mayor  of  the  city  I  have  been 
assigned  the  pleasant  duty  of  bidding  you  again  welcome  to  her 
annual  festivities  ;  of  again  felicitating  you  upon  the  attainment  of 
a  g<jal  so  long  and  so  earnestly  striven  for  ;  of  again  extending 
her  congratulations  to  those  who  have  so  successfull}'  closed  this 
part  of  their  careers.  It  is  well  that,  once  a  j'ear  at  least,  the 
elders  should  lay  aside  the  soberer  duties,  and  with  their  young 
friends  give  themselves  up  to  a  brief  period  of  rejoicing ;  to  sur- 
round themselves  with  the  beauties  of  nature  and  art ;  to  escape 
from  the  heated  bricks  and  stones  of  the  street  to  the  fragrance  of 
flowers,  the  melody  of  music,  and  the  J03'  of  the  dance.  The 
completion  of  every  good  work  has  been  honored  with  a  joyous 
greeting.  In  all  time,  the  world  over,  the  harvest  is  the  occasion 
of  a  general  rejoicing  of  the  old  and  young.  Surely,  the  harvest- 
ing of  our  school  children  by  the  cit}',  the  gathering  of  them  from 
the  school  and  play-day  life  to  bid  them  "  God  speed  "  upon  their 
Avork-day  life,  makes  a  period  eminently  fit  for  festive  recognition. 
What  has  been  so  well  sanctioned  by  time  and  usage  this  com- 
mittee to-day  approves  heartily.  Let  not  the  city  fail  to  cherish  it 
in  the  time  to  come. 

To  those  who  now  step  from  the  school  to  the  active  duties  of 
men  and  women  the  city  extends  her  warmest  welcome.  The 
field  is  broad  and  ample,  and  to  the  earnest,  faithful  worker  the 
harvest  is  sure.  Be  not  discouraged  at  the  numbers  ;  keep  up  a 
good  cheer  and  the  laurel  awaits  you.  Bear  in  mind  j^our  labor  is 
the  city's  prosperity,  your  honor  her  brightest  escutcheon.  To 
those  who  propose  to  continue  their  studies  the  cit}'  freel}',  and 
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with  no  stinted  band,  offers  you  other  opportunities,  opens  wide 
her  portals  and  warmly,  cordiall}'  bids  3'ou  enter  and  partake. 

But  whatever  the  purpose  of  any  of  you,  she  trusts  that  during 
these  years  of  school  life  there  has  been  so  thoroughl\-  instilled 
into  the  hearts  of  every  one  of  you  that  love  of  sound  learning, 
morality,  and  truth,  that  it  may  serve  as  a  lamp  to  guide  your  feet 
to  the  last  da}-  of  the  longest  life.  She  trusts  —  she  asks,  in 
return  for  the  opportunities  thus  afforded,  that  3'ou  become  the 
good  citizen,  the  kind  neighbor,  and  the  true  patriot;  one  whose 
love  shall  embrace  his  whole  countr}- ;  one  who  will  ever  seek 
to  smooth  the  growing  asperities  of  sectional  bickerings  by 
the  amenities  of  a  scholarly  Christian  life.  She  trusts  that 
the  seeds  of  learning  and  piet}'  planted  in  the  schools  ma}-  be 
cherished  b}-  everj'  one  of  you.  She  knows  that  through  lier  lib- 
eralit}'  and  that  of  private  wealth  3-ou  are  surrounded  with  ever}- 
encouragement  and  opportunity  in  that  direction.  She  hopes  and 
she  praj-s  that  each  of  3-0U  ma}'  now  set  that  high  standard  of  life 
worthy  of  the  best  efforts  —  always  keep  it  steadily  iu  view  —  and 
press  onward  to  its  attainment,  — 

"  Turning  the  common  dust 
Of  servile  opportunity  to  gold; 
Filling  the  soul  with  sentiments  august. 
The  beautiful,  the  brave,  the  holy,  and  the  just." 

At  the  close  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Hobbs  introduced 
His  Honor  Major  Frince,  who  addressed  the  pupils 
as  follows :  — 

REMARKS  or  MAYOR  PRIXCE. 
Mr  YoDXG  Friends  :  — 

The  pleasing  duty  has  been  assigned  to  me  of  distributing  to 
you  these  beautiful  flowers  ;  and  I  have  been  asked  to  say  to  you 
a  few  words  before  doing  so.  I  will  begin  by  telling  you  a  story, 
which,  though  very  old,  will  be  new  to  most  of  you.  Once  there 
was  in  ancient  Rome  a  lady  who,  like  a  great  many  ladies  of  the 
present  day,  delighted  in  costly  jewelry.  She  thought  the  hap- 
piest  persons    were  those    who   had    diamonds,    and   pearls,  and 
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precious  gems,  with  plenty  of  fine  clothes  to  wear  with  them. 
Now  this  lad}'  made  a  call  one  da^-  upon  another  lady  by  the  name 
of  Cornelia,  —  who  was  the  mother  of  two  charming  and  lovel}- 
sons,  afterwards  known  as  the  illustrious  Gracchi.  The  former 
at  once  began  to  exhibit  all  her  fine  things  and  to  brag  about  their 
cost  and  beauty.  Having  done  this  she  requested  Cornelia  to 
show  in  return  her  valuables.  The  Roman  matron,  placing  her 
hands  upon  the  heads  of  her  beautiful  boys,  exclaims,  "  These  are 
m}'  jewels."  And  certainly  no  ornaments  of  gold  or  silver  or 
precious  stones  could  be  dearer  to  the  heart  of  a  true  woman  than 
two  such  young  heroes. 

The  Cit}'  of  Boston  has  a  great  manj^  things  of  which  she  is 
proud.  She  has  fine  streets,  fine  houses,  fine  public  buildings,  a 
beautiful  harbor,  a  beautiful  Common,  and  a  beautiful  Public  Gar- 
den, and  lots  of  other  valuable  possessions  ;  but  when  she  is  asked 
to  show  what  she  values  most,  when  she  is  asked  to  point  out  her 
most  treasured  jewels,  like  the  Roman  matron,  she  turns  to  her 
children —  her  school-children. 

You,  my  young  friends,  are  the  objects  of  her  greatest  concern, 
—  her  hope  and  her  pride.  For  you  she  is  spending  her  wealth 
without  stint,  and  she  expects  you  to  repaj-  her  care  and  solici- 
tude by  attention  to  your  studies  and  by  your  good  behavior. 
You  are  soon  to  enter  upon  the  active  duties  of  life.  You  are 
soon  to  assume  grave  and  important  responsibilities.  The  places 
of  your  parents,  and  teachers,  and  others  filling  positions  of  private 
and  public  trust  will,  ere  many  3'ears,  be  filled  b}'  you.  It  is 
therefore  proper  and  necessary'  that  you  should  prepare  3'ourselves 
for  the  assumption  of  those  duties  and  responsibilities,  or,  in 
other  words,  make  yourselves  useful  citizens,  good  men  and 
women.  Now,  to  be  what  we  want  and  expect  30U  to  be,  3'ou 
must  cultivate  your  moral  nature,  and  this  includes  the  cultivation 
of  3'our  intellectual  facilities.  If  3'OU  will  do  this  I  guarantee  that 
3'Ou  shall  be  resi>ected,  honored,  and  loved  b}'  all  3'our  fellow-citi- 
zens ;  that  your  lives  here  will  be  happ3-,  and  3'our  happiness  in 
the  world  to  come  assured.  The  cultivation  of  3'Our  moral  nature 
is  easil3'  accomplished.  I  will  give  3-ou  the  recipe :  speak  the 
truth  at  all  times,  never  deceive,  be  honest,  dare  to  do  right,  and 
ever  act  upon  the  golden  rule.     Ever3'  bo3'  and  girl  can  do  this, 
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and  hy  so  doing  can  repa}-  their  parents  for  all  their  loving  care, 
and  their  teachers  for  all  their  watchful  and  anxious  labors. 

Now,  as  to  mental  culture.  It  is  true  that  the  Divine  Creator 
has  made  us  with  difierent  abilities  and  capacities  ;  but  it  is 
within  the  power  of  each  one  to  cultivate  and  develop  his  mind  so 
as  to  become  well  informed  and  accomplished.  No  one  need  be 
ignorant,  whatever  the  position  or  calling  in  life.  And  I  assure 
you,  my  j'oung  friends,  that  you  could  all  fit  yourselves  to  dis- 
charge, to  the  satisfaction  of  Aour  fellow-citizens,  the  duties  of  any 
position  to  which  you  may  aspire.  A  wise  and  experienced  states- 
man once  remarked  upon  the  little  knowledge  b}-  which  the  world 
was  governed.  He  said  this  many  years  ago  :  but  I  think,  as  3-ou 
grow  older  and  study  life,  you  will  believe  the  observation  is  as 
true  to-day  as  when  made  by  the  distinguished  chancellor.  To 
get  knowledge  you  must  work.  Work  conquers  all  things.  By 
patient,  persevering,  industrious  work  3-ou  can  improve  your 
minds,  and  become  intelligent  and  wise.  You  can  do  so  in  no 
other  way.  Your  school  days  are  now  over ;  but  you  must  not 
think  that  on  leaving  school  you  pass  out  of  the  minds  of  ^-our 
teachers  and  the  School  Committee.  They  will  still  continue  to 
watch  your  progress  in  life  with  deep  interest.  They  will  rejoice 
with  pride  in  your  success,  and  be  pained  when  you  fail  in  3our 
obligations  and  duties.  Let  me  close  with  the  hope  that  you  all 
may  enjoy  as  much  happiness  in  life  as  the  lot  of  humanity  per- 
mits, and  tiiat  it  will  be  long  before  the  shadows  of  care  and 
trouble  shall  fall  upon  these  smiling  faces. 

The  graduates  marched  over  the  platform,  and 
a  bouquet  was  placed  m  the  hand  of  each  by  the 
Mayor. 

During  the  presentation,  the  orchestra  gave  some 
well-rendered  selections,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
presentation  of  bouquets  a  collation  was  furnished 
to  the  scholars,  in  Bnmstead  Hall,  and  to  the  com- 
mittee and  invited  guests,  in  Wesleyan  Hall. 
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FEANKLIN     MEDALS. 

1879. 


LATIN    SCHOOL. 

Thomas.  Cogswell  Bachelder, 
George  William  Evans, 
Alfred  Church  Lane, 
William  Hussey  Page. 

ENGLISH  HIGH   SCHOOL. 

Frank  A.  Murphy, 
Grenville  D.  Braman, 


Charles  E.  Hercndeen, 
Edwin  F.  Wehster, 
Herbert  Stehbins, 
Charles  A.  Peterson, 
Hezekiah  G.  Chase, 
George  J.  Ferreira, 
William  M.  Scanlan, 
Harry  S.  Draper, 
Francis  W.  Wardner. 


LAWRENCE     PEIZES. 
1879. 


LATIN   SCHOOL. 


Declamation.  — First  Prize.  —  William  P.  Sprague.  —  Second  Prizes.  — 
Hammond  V.  Hayes,  Edwin  E.  Jack.  —  Third  Prizes.  —  William  H.  Page, 
Alfred  Tonks. 

Reading.  —  First  Prize.  —  "William  W.  Fenn.  —  Second  Prizes.  —  George 
W.  Evans,  Everett  "W.  Hatch.  —  Third  Prizes.  —  John  E.  Butler,  George 
R.  Nutter. 

Exemplary  Conduct  and  Fidelity. — Hammond  V.  Hayes,  Frederic  A. 
Whitney,  Ernest  H.  Smith,  Hartley  F.  Atwood,  Isaac  W.  Crosby,  Willard 
Winslow,  William  E.  Chenery,  John  G.  Howard,  Fred.  A.  Barnard,  Stephen 
E.  Wilson,  William  H.  Warren. 

Exemplary  Conduct  and  Punctuality.  —  George  A.  Stewart,  Thomas  T. 
Baldwin,  Henry  E.  Frazer,  Robert  W.  Frost,  Harry  H.  Turner,  Ferdinand 
Shoninger,  James  F.  Morse. 

Excellence  in  the  Classical  Depai'tment. — Thomas  C.  Bachelder,  George 
A.  Stewart,  Thomas  T.  Baldwin,  Henry  E.  Eraser,  Robert  W.  Frost,  Harry 
H.  Turner,  Ferdinand  Shoninger,  James  F.  Morse. 

Excellence  in  the  Modern  Department.  —  Thomas  C.  Bachelder,  George  A. 
Stewart,  George  R.  Nutter,  Frederic  H.  Barnes,  Robert  W.  Frost,  Harry  H. 
Turner,  Ferdinand  Shoninger,  Seth  Beale,  George  W.  Evans. 

PRIZES    FOR    SPECIAL    SUBJECTS. 

For  a  Latin  Hexameter  Poem.  —  (First  prize.)  — William  A.  Hayes. 

For  an  English  Essay.  —  (First  prize.)  — George  W.  Evans. 

For  an  English  Poem.  —  (Second  prize.)  — Ernest  W.  Shurtleff. 

For  a  Translation  into  Greek.  —  (Second  prize.) — Thomas  C.  Bachelder. 

For  a  Translation  into  French.  —  (First  prize.)  —  Jules   H.    Williams.  — 

(Second  prize.)  —  George  W.  M.  Given. 
For  an  Original  Geometrical  Demonstration.  —  (First  prize.) — Alfred  C. 

Lane. 
For  the  Best  Written  Examination  in  Algebra.  —  (First  prize.)  — George  A. 

Stewart. 
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For  ilie  Best  Wriiten  Examination  in  Arithmetic.  —  (First  prize.)  —  George 

A.  Stewart. 
For  the   Best    Translation  from  the    Greek.  —  (First   prize.)  —George   A. 

Stewart. 
For  the    Best    Translation  from    Livy.  —  (Second    prize.)  —  Timothy    J. 

Mahoney. 
For    the    Best    Translation   from  the   French.  —  (First    prize.)  —  Reuben 

Peterson. 
For  the  Best  Translation  from  Sallust.  —  (First  prize.)  —  John  R.  Slattery. 
For  the  Best  Translation  from  Cccsar.  —  (First  prize.)  —  Benjamin  C.  Lane. 
For  the  Best  Translation  from  Nepos.  — (Second  Prize.)  — Harry  H.  Turner. 
For  the  Best  Specimen  of  Penmanship.  —  (Second  prize.)  — William  H.  Page. 
For  the  Best  Specimen  of  Drawing.  —  (First  prize.)  — Walter  Simmons. 
For  Excellence  in  Music.  —  (First  prize.) — Frederic  F.  Bullard. — (Second 

prize.) — Fred.  A.  Sutermeister. 

ENGLISH  HIGH   SCHOOL. 

FoK  Essays.  —  (Second  prizes.)  —  R.  T.  Gibbons,  F.  A.  Jlurphy. 

For  Excellence  in  Reading  Aloud.  —  (First  prizes.) — R.  T.  Gibbons, 
J.  A.  McKim.  —  (Second  prizes.) — H.  G.  Chase,  G.  J.  Ferreira,  M.  J. 
O'Brien,  G.  H.  Waterhouse,  H.  G.  Lord,  F.  H.  K.  McCahill. 

For  Excellence  in  Scholarship  and  Deportment.  —  Fiist  Class.  — 
W.  G.  Burbeck,  A.  W.  Cutting,  W.  A.  Finney,  H.  H.  Frost,  F.  Tenney, 
F.  B.  Weeks. 

Second  Class.  —  X.  I.  Adams,  H.  L.  Bird,  J.  J.  Cadigan,  J.  H.  Casey, 
W.  H.  Harlow,  J.  H.  Huddleston,  T.  H.  H.  Knight,  H.  Leadbetter,  G.  N. 
Norton,  M.  J.  O'Brien,  E.  F.  Smith,  E.  B.  Thaxter,  A.  C.  TUden,  G.  H. 
Waterhouse. 

Third  Class.  ~J.  S.  Bailey,  L.  M.  Bouve,  J.  E.  Carter,  W.  H.  Cook, 
W.  B.  Crocker,  E.  H.  Dewson,  A.  B.  Dooling,  E.  A.  Farrar,  H.  M.  Faxon, 
D.  H.  Fogg,  H.  A.  Gordon,  F.  T.  Kenah,  H.  G.  Lord,  E.  H.  Moore,  W.  G. 
Morey,  F.  C  Newhall,  J.  E.  Nute,  J.  P.  Ryder,  O.  A.  Smith,  C.  H.  Wadley. 


DIPLOMAS    OF    GEADUATION. 
1879. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Clara  B.  Andrews, 
Laura  E.  Andrews, 
Emma  J.  Backup, 
Leonora  E.  Bloom, 
Elizabeth  K.  Bolton, 
Florence  Cahill, 
Kate  A.  Coolidge, 
Mary  E.  Corbett, 
Florence  Dix, 
Charlotte  W.  Fairbanks, 
Caroline  A.  Farrell, 
Alice  E.  Farrington, 
May  L.  Gooch, 
Jane  E.  Gormley, 
Kate  R.  Hale, 
Stella  A.  Hale, 
Maud  G.  Hopkins, 
Lizzie  G.  Howes, 
Annie  B.  Hunter, 
Charlotte  E.  Kaan, 
Cicely  M.  Kenncmon, 
Nellie  I.  Lapham, 
Carrie  M.  Locke, 
Mary  B.  Lynde, 
Hattie  Mann, 
Susan  H.  Manning, 
Katie  M.  Mason, 
Alicia  F.  McDonald, 
Jennie  F.  McKissick, 
Ellen  M.  Murphy, 
Mary  E.  Noonan, 
Minnie  A.  Perry, 
Nellie  F.  Pingree, 


Nellie  L.  Poole, 
Alice  M.  Porter, 
Emma  F.  Porter, 
Katie  M.  Porter, 
Charlotte  E.  Seavey, 
Grace  E.  Shaw, 
Lucy  E.  Shove, 
Florence  N.  Sloane, 
Alice  E.  Stevens, 
Annie  M.  Stone, 
Jennie  L.  Story, 
Jeannettc  A.  Thompson, 
Cordelia  G.  Torrey, 
Sallie  B.  Tripp, 
Dora  Williams, 
Elizabeth  A.  Withey, 
Lana  J.  Wood, 
Clara  A.  Woodman. 

LATIN   SCHOOL. 

Thomas  C.  Bachelder, 
Frank  E.  Burbank, 
William  H.  Deasy, 
George  W.  Evans, 
George  W.  M.  Given, 
Everett  W.  Hatch, 
Hammond  V.  Hayes, 
Alfred  C.  Lane, 
George  H.  Nichols, 
William  H.  Page,  Jr., 
George  J.  Porter, 
Daniel  M.  Richardson, 
Alfred  Tonks,  Jr., 
Charles  E.  Warren,  1876. 
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ENGLISH  HIGH   SCHOOL. 

Winthrop  Alexander, 
Harry  T.  Allen, 
Arthur  C.  Badger, 
William  G.  Bail, 
Joseph  Balch,  Jr., 
James  A.  Barker,  Jr., 
Edmund  J.  Barrett, 
George  G.  Boardman, 
Dwight  F.  Boyden, 
Grenville  D.  Braman, 
William  G.  Burbeck, 
Charles  F.  Callahan, 
Eugene  P.  Carver, 
Hezekiah  G.  Chase, 
Joseph  W.  J.  Comer, 
Louis  W.  Constantinides, 
Thomas  F.  Dowd, 
Harry  S.  Draper, 
George  J.  Ferreira, 
Patrick  J.  Field, 
William  A.  Finney, 
George  Fitzpatrick, 
Herbert  M.  Ford, 
Christopher  H.  Foster, 
Henry  H.  Frost, 
Eobert  T.  Gibbons, 
Francis  M.  Gray, 
Asa  Hall,  Jr., 
Charles  N.  Hamblin, 
Frederick  0.  Harriman, 
Horatius  B.  Hastings, 
Cliarles  C.  Hcarn, 
James  A.  Hearn, 
Charles  E.  Herendeen, 
Franklin  N.  Hodgdon, 
John  J.  Howard, 
Samuel  LeRoy  Jackson, 
Charles  E.  Kent,  • 
William  J.  Leonard, 
Leo  II.  Lewis, 
George  A.  Lj'ons, 
James  J.  McDevitt, 
Ira  M.  Mosher, 
Frank  A.  Murphy, 
Gardner  E.  IMurpiij', 


James  C.  IMurphy, 
George  S.  Newell, 
Charles  W.  Parker,  Jr., 
Charles  A.  Peterson, 
Edwin  N.  Ray, 
Frank  W.  Remick, 
Joseph  Remick,  Jr., 
Edward  F.  Rice, 
Peter  J.  Riley, 
William  S.  Rumrill, 
Hayden  M.  Saben, 
William  M.  Seanlan, 
Winfield  S.  Smith, 
Herbert  Stebbins, 
Wilfra  L.  Swindlehurst, 
Frank  Tenney, 
Stephen  F.  Toole, 
George  A.  Toppan, 
Francis  W.  Wardner, 
Edwin  F.  Webster, 
Frank  B.  Weeks, 
Elmer  E.  Wood, 
Harry  H.  Wyman. 

FOURTH   tear's    COURSE. 

William  L.  Gifford, 
William  V.  Rowe. 


GIRLS'  HIGH   SCHOOL. 

Sybil  B.  Aldrich, 
Mary  B.  Barry, 
Adelaide  A.  Baxter, 
Anna  F.  Bayley, 
Grace  Blanchard, 
Edith  M.  Bradford, 
Emmie  W.  Bragdon, 
Annie  Britt, 
Eliza  J.  Bryan, 
Elizabeth  Campbell, 
Emily  L.  Clark, 
Gertrude  R.  Clark, 
Florence  G.  Cobb, 
Agnes  M.  Cochran, 
Anna  C.  Coleman, 
Mary  A.  Collins, 
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Grace  L.  Curtis, 
Caroline  B.  Danforth, 
Mabel  I.  Emerson, 
Martha  Eustis, 
Anna  M.  Fries, 
Flora  E.  Greene, 
Helen  F.  W.  Hill, 
Lula  A.  L.  Hill, 
Edith  K.  Hodsdon, 
Mary  Horton, 
Jennie  C.  Houghton, 
Lizzie  F.  Howard, 
Alice  M.  Johnson, 
Alice  E.  Johnston, 
Emma  E.  Lawrence, 
Lelia  E.  Lawrie, 
Sarah  E.  Loheed, 
Kate  F.  Lyons, 
Cara  D.  Macy, 
!Mary  D.  Maxwell, 
Minnie  L.  McMichael, 
Lucy  M.  A.  Moore, 
Mattie  Moore, 
Anna  C.  Murdock, 
Alice  M.  Murphy, 
Mary  A.  Murpliy, 
Vittorio  C.  Murray, 
Louisa  A.  Nicholass, 
Elizabeth  A.  Noonan, 
Caroline  E.  Nutter, 
Annie  E.  O'Connor, 
Annie  M.  Olsson, 
Fannie  M.  Page, 
Martha  H.  Palmer, 
Edith  F.  Parry, 
Jennie  M.  Plummer, 
Alice  Eanney, 
Frances  W.  Sawyer, 
Gertrude  A.  Shattuck, 
Katherine  H.  Shute, 
Jennie  A.  Souther, 
Helen  M.  Stevens, 
Maria  L.  Tyler, 
Mary  0.  Wade, 
Arvilla  W.  White, 
Mary  L.  Wiggin, 
Amanda  R.  Wood. 


FOURTH    TEAR  S    COURSE. 

Fidelia  A.  Adams, 
Clara  L.  Andrews, 
Hattie  A.  Ballou, 
Emma  F.  Black, 
Emma  Britt, 
Alice  I.  Brown, 
Laura  L.  Brown, 
Jane  Bruce, 
Alice  A.  Burditt, 
Grace  M.  Clark, 
Nellie  H.  Crowell, 
Annie  B.  Gushing, 
Lucy  W.  Eaton, 
Emma  J.  GuUefer, 
Anna  F.  Hewins, 
Laura  M.  Kendrick, 
Mary  J.  Leahy, 
Emma  J.  Locke, 
Hannah  Merrill, 
Alice  O'Neil,    . 
Fannie  H.  Reid, 
Carrie  L.  Rice, 
Florida  Y.  Ruffin, 
Florence  E.  Rumney, 
MaryR.  Stone. 


ROXBURY  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Boys. 

William  Bacon, 
Thomas  F.  Cleary, 
Robert  J.  Dolan, 
Frank  A.  Fowler, 
Thomas  J.  Gunning, 
Walter  C.  Hunting, 
Heding  J.  Koehler, 
David  F.  Laws, 
Edward  W.  Pattee, 
John  H.  Peak,  jr., 
Edward  J.  Scott, 
Edward  Schnerch, 
Varnum  S.  Waugh, 
William  C.  Woodward. 
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Girls. 

Mary  A.  Avery, 
Carrie  E.  Bigelow, 
Annie  L.  Burr, 
Lillian  E.  Downes, 
Millie  F.  Dyer, 
Irene  Fisher, 
Blanche  B.  Howe, 
Alice  G.  Maguire, 
Catherine  A.  Mulrey, 
Delia  G.  Robinson, 
Jeanie  P.  Wliite, 
Cora  I.  Witherell. 


DORCHESTER  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Boys. 

Carlton  S.  Blanchard, 
Edward  E.  Clexton, 
Henry  W.  Davenport, 
Walter  S.  Hill, 
Warren  J.  Lyons, 
Robert  F.  ^Murray, 
Henry  A.  Pope, 
Charles  Z.  Southard, 
William  F.  Shallenback, 
George  C.  Thacher, 
Frank  A.  Wheelock. 

Girls. 

Julia  A.  Baxter, 
Susan  T.  Gushing, 
Annie  L.  Dorr, 
Lizzie  C.  Esty, 
Georgietta  Emerson, 
Susie  C.  Hosmer, 
Bertha  R.  Lewis, 
Marion  K.  Lewis, 
Emma  E.  Littlefieldv 
Clarabel  L.  Pratt, 
Mary  E.  Putnam, 
Sarah  A.  Titus, 
Grace  A.  Vose. 
Carrie  M.  Watson. 


FOURTH  tear's  COURSE. 

Boy. 
George  B.  Smith. 

Girls. 
Emma  S.  Allbright, 
Abbie  N.  Gunnison, 
Mary  E.  Mendum, 
Theodora  A.  Wall. 


CHARLESTOWN  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Boys. 
Cornelius  Crowley, 
James  H.  Emery, 
Edgar  F.  Hanscom, 
Arthur  W.  Hatch, 
Walter  S.  Haynes, 
Charles  W.  Lee, 
Michael  J.  McCarthy, 
Daniel  J.  O'Connor, 
Joseph  Smith. 

Girls. 
Mary  E.  Bean, 
Maria  A.  Cronin, 
Carrie  J.  Durke, 
Dora  K.  Hall, 
Winnie  D.  Harrison, 
Mary  E.  Mailman, 
Matha  R.  Mann, 
Carrie  B.  Morse, 
Margaret  I.  O'Neill, 
Matilda  A.  Paine, 
Agnes  G.  Power, 
Matilda  B.  Rimback, 
Annie  E.  Smith. 

FOURTH   tear's    COURSE. 

Boys. 
Harry  B.  Ballou, 
Leon  II.  Batenian, 
Henry  W.  Robinson, 
Frederick  A.  Towne, 
John  E.  Walsh. 
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Girls. 

Inez  E.  Barrow, 
Grace  H.  Bredeen, 
Lizzie  A.  Chandler, 
Linna  A.  Chase, 
Nellie  M.  CuUis,  ' 
Ellen  E.  Doane, 
Carrie  F.  Gain^velI, 
Isahelle  N.  Jollimore, 
Katharine  Kennedy, 
Delia  M.  McNally, 
Mary  D.  Richardson, 
Martha  A.  Sanborn, 
Alice  Simpson, 
Martha  A.  Stone, 
Ella  L.  Taff, 
Helen  P.  Tufts, 
Carrie  A.  Varney, 
Jennie  F.  White. 


WEST  ROXBURY  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Boys. 
Harry  C.  Hiler, 
William  Richards, 
Joseph  A.  Winkler,  jr. 

Girls. 
Mary  F.  Ager, 
Margaret  S.  Barton, 
Anna  Brennan, 
Maria  K.  Chadwick, 
Helen  J.  Gately, 
Louise  C.  Gooch, 
Mary  Grant, 
S.  Ahbie  Stone, 
Mary  H.  Vaughan, 
J.  Minnie  AVolkins. 

FOURTH  tear's  COURSE. 

Boys. 
James  H.  DoAvling, 
Alvin  Smith, 
Reuben  E.  Weeks, 
Dexter  C.  Whittemore. 


Girls. 

Martha  L.  Dyer, 
Grace  Hamilton, 
Margaret  B.  Hastings, 
Nora  B.  Johnson, 
Sarah  L.  Kendall, 
Mary  E.  Lynch, 
Sarah  J.  Macloon, 
Lottie  M.  N.  Mauross, 
Lucy  M.  Smith, 
Annie  R.  Spear, 
Lilla  R.  Sturtevant, 
Emma  M.  Wade, 
Georgie  M.  Willis, 
Hattie  M.  Witherbee. 


BRIGHTON  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Boys. 
Henry  E.  Bray, 
George  E.  Brock, 
Frank  Burke, 
Arthur  B.  Gillpatrick, 
Arthur  E.  Jackson, 
John  E.  McDermott, 
Herbert  F.  Rice, 
William  Sheehan. 

Girls. 

Mary  G.  Collins, 
Theresa  I.  Cronin, 
Annie  M.  Dupee, 
Emma  C.  Lynch, 
Emma  A.  Monroe, 
Nellie  M.  Rice. 
Cordelia  C.  Sanderson, 
Annie  M.  Van  Etten, 
Alice  M.  Walton, 
Ida  L.  Wilkins. 

ADAMS   SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
Samuel  C.  Fowle, 
Alexander  D.  McKillop, 
Edward  J.  Whalon. 
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Girls. 

Lillian  S.  Dorry, 
Lulu  G.  Fearing, 
Gracio  Harrington, 
Annie  F.  Hayes, 
Annie  H.  D.  Lindergreen, 
Margaret  M.  Moir, 
Mary  Nelson, 
Carrie  A.  Parker, 
Ettie  F.  Philipson, 
Hilary  Sweeney, 
Jennie  E.  Wadsworth, 
Emma  J.  Waugh. 


ALLSTON    SCHOOL. 
Boys. 

James  N.  Berry, 
Walter  W.  H.  Monto, 
Joseph  H.  Murphy, 
Jesse  Tirrell, 
Benjamin  H.  Pierce,' 
August  Weitz. 

Girls. 

Amanda  E.  Corey, 
Hattie  E.  Dupee, 
Mary  E.  Kendall, 
Abbie  F.  INLirshall, 
Maggie  M.  Morrison, 
Ida  L.  H.  Sprague, 
Minnie  H.  Tucker, 
Mary  G.  Wentworth. 

ANDREW   SCHOOL.. 
Boys. 

George  A.  Aubry, 
George  H.  Carey, 
Joseph  J.  Casey, 
Joseph  R.  Cochrane, 
Edward  J.  Fitzgibbons, 
John  L.  Goodman, 
Cornelius  xV.  Horan, 
John  Madden, 


Thomas  F.  JlcCarthy, 
Andrew  H.  Miller, 
Ernest  L.  Miller, 
George  H.  Quinn, 
John  J.  Ryan, 
George  L.  Shaw. 

BENNETT    SCHOOL. 

Boys. 

Edward  T.  Bates, 
Joseph  M.  Coyle, 
Charles  A.  Finnegan, 
Edward  W.  Pickett, 
Edward  J.  Trowbridge, 
Horace  A.  Whitteiuore, 
George  E.  Wood. 

Girls. 

Florence  L.  Baldwin, 
Catherine  Barry, 
Mary  E.  Birmingham, 
Minnie  G.  Capelle, 
Elizabeth  A.  Hurley, 
Julia  A.  Parr, 
Mary  K.  Trowbridge, 
Mary  E.  Whalan, 
Helen  I.  Whittemore. 

BIGELOW    SCHOOL. 

Boys. 

Bertram  D.  Amsden, 
Geo.  E.  W.  Armstrong, 
AVilliam  j\L  Baker, 
Herbert  S.  Barker, 
Wm.  IL  Carroll, 
Alfred  E.  Caverly, 
Timothy  E.  Coakley, 
John  J.  Desmond, 
Patrick  M.  Donovan, 
James  A.  Fitton, 
Fred.  L.  Gile, 
Frank  E.  Gilfether, 
James  M.  Gleason, 
William  V.  Green, 
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Barth.  F,  Griffin, 
Merrill  S.  Hardenbrook, 
Wm.  P.  Henderson, 
Walter  J.  Kean, 
Charles  A.  Lang, 
Henry  W.  Libbey, 
Herbert  F.  Lyons, 
Fred.  W.  McArdle, 
Wm.  D.  McKissick, 
John  A.  Merrill, 
James  L.  Minon, 
Charles  S.  Newhall, 
Timothy  F.  O'Neil, 
Thomas  F.  Parker, 
James  F.  Rehill, 
Frank  J.  Sterling-, 
Fred  L.  Stickney, 
Dennis  Sullivan, 
George  B.  Thomas, 
Edward  Wagner, 
Edward  Watson. 


BOWrHTCH  SCHOOL. 

Girls. 

Catherine  M.  Butler, 
Mary  L.  Buckley, 
Elizabeth  B.  Calnin, 
Honora  E.  Curran, 
Margaret  M.  Curtin, 
Ellen  T.  Dacey, 
Mary  E.  Donahoe, 
Mary  E.  Foley, 
Grace  E.  Hickey, 
Esther  A.  Hitchcock, 
Rosa  E.  Jones, 
Hannah  A.  Kenney, 
Anastatia  F.  Mulhall, 
Catherine  A.  Murphy, 
Mary  A.  Murphy, 
Mary  E.  Newton, 
Mary  J.  O'Brien, 
Ellen  A.  Ryan, 
Catherine  A.  Sullivan, 
Mary  A.  Sullivan. 


BOWDOIN   SCHOOL. 
Girls. 

Hattie  S.  Ames, 
Classic  C.  Clapp, 
Lizzie  C.  Collins, 
Annie  L.  Cline, 
Nellie  M.  Connor, 
Ida  A.  Coombs, 
L.  Minnie  Eaton, 
Nellie  J.  Green, 
Rose  A.  Green, 
Emma  L.  Greer, 
Jennie  P.  Haskins, 
Annie  P.  Heartz, 
Nellie  J.  HeflFren, 
Jessie  S.  Jackson, 
Lizzie  A.  Keever, 
Lillie  A.  Lewis, 
Hannah  J.  Long, 
Lizzie  L.  Lyons, 
Hattie  L.  Mann, 
Mary  T.  McCarthy, 
Mary  S.  Mitchell, 
Hannah  J.  Murphy, 
Ednorah  Nahar, 
Minnie  E.  Noyes, 
Addie  L.  Richardson, 
Belle  Ridlon, 
Alice  M.  Roberts, 
Mabel  W.  Robertson, 
Kate  G.  Shannon, 
Hattie  E.  Smith, 
Hattie  L.  Smith, 
Annie  L.  Treanor, 
Hattie  O.  Walker, 
Alice  F.  Watson, 
Mary  E.  Watson, 
Mabel  A.  White, 
Flora  E.  Wilkins, 
Lizzie  H.  Williams, 
Elizabeth  L.  Williams, 
Isabel  L.  Windsor, 
Carrie  M.  Woodbury. 
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BRIMMER  SCHOOL. 

Boys. 

Abner  L.  Adams, 
Edwin  T.  Anson, 
Alexander  J.  Barrett, 
John  J.  Barry, 
Charles  P.  Barstow, 
Henry  L.  Billings, 
Edgar  O.  Brown, 
William  E.  Cates, 
Lewis  W.  Conant, 
Clifton  T.  Davis, 
Edward  J.  Denon, 
Thomas  J.  Driscoll, 
Charles  F.  Garvin, 
Samuel  Gutman, 
J.  Eyre  Hall, 
Charles  A.  Halstrom, 
Daniel  E.  Harrington, 
J.  Henry  Hincks, 
Henry  F.  Holland, 
Dennis  J.  Kelliher, 
John  I.  Lane, 
Leopold  J.  Lyons, 
Edward  S.  Mahan, 
Charles  E.  Mansfield, 
Fred  M.  Mayo, 
Fred  McDewell, 
Joseph  J.  McGaregill, 
Waldo  W.  Merrill, 
Christopher  A.  Moore, 
William  E.  Newell, 
Daniel  A.  Noonan, 
William  F.  Xye, 
William  S.  O'Connor, 
William  B.  Page, 
George  H.  Russ, 
Willie  L.  Russell, 
Samuel  Simmons, 
Charles  P.  Varney, 
Charles  F.  Witherell, 
Daniel  Wolf. 


EXETER  STREET  SCHOOL. 

BBIHHER    BRANCH. 

Boys. 
Walter  Black, 
Vincent  Farnsworth, 
Arthur  M.  Putnam, 
Henry  Rockwood. 

Girls. 
jnilie  F.  Church, 
Edith  R.  Clarke, 
Mary  E.  Edmands, 
Erailj'^  French, 
Lillian  Gay, 
Wilhelmina  Heyer, 
Minnie  Paul, 
Luella  F.  Pope. 

BUXKER   HILL   SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
Horace  W.  Andrews, 
Cliarles  F.  Fultz, 
Arthur  W.  Fisher, 
Frank  Ferry, 
Frank  H.  Gage, 
Martin  G.  Hogan, 
Dennis  G.  Harrigan, 
Thomas  Toomey, 
Benjamin  S.  Wiley, 
Walter  H.  Wright. 

Girls. 

Cora  E.  Boyton, 
Lizzie  M.  Bcgien, 
Katie  F.  Cole, 
Julia  A.  Hurley, 
Alice  M.  Hill, 
Nellie  F.  Kelly, 
Mary  A.  Kenney, 
Katie  F.  McDonald, 
Fannie  L.  Page, 
Carrie  A.  Simonds, 
Annie  P.  Towle, 
Lillian  E.  Wiley. 
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CENTRAL   SCHOOL. 
Boys. 

Thomas  F.  Barry, 
"William  S.  Beaumont, 
Allen  F.  Brown, 
Herbert  C.  Brown, 
James  H.  Camfill, 
Wilton  L.  Currier, 
Joseph  E.  Dolan, 
Eric  Erickson, 
Thomas  M.  Fallon, 
Francis  A.  Kelley, 
James  H.  Kelly, 
Joseph  Kelly, 
Charles  A.  Margot, 
James  H.  McManus, 
Joseph  M.  McMorrow, 
William  A.  Mosman, 
William  E.  Band, 
Tliomas  P.  Eatigan, 
Edward  G.  Roan, 
Robert  W.  Scott, 
Frank  O.  Spear, 
Fred  W.  Stockman, 
Elwood  J-  Wilson, 


CHAPMAN   SCHOOL. 

Boys. 

Edwin  G.  Brown, 
Charles  W.  Crane, 
T.  K.  Crocker, 
Frederic  W.  Day, 
Frank  S.  Ferreira, 
Joseph  A.  Goodale, 
Elmer  E.  Gray, 
J.  Herbert  Leighton, 
Andrew  M.  Morton, 
Fred  E.  Simonds, 
William  Stalker, 
George  F.  Staples, 
William  E.  Waterhouse, 
Otto  A.  Wehrle, 
Samuel  F.  Wellock. 


Girls. 

Hattie  P.  Bates, 
Hattie  M.  Bent, 
Armenia  L.  Burnes, 
Myra  A.  Casco, 
Annie  J.  Cushman, 
Ida  A.  Frazier, 
Lizzie  F.  GrifBths, 
Emma  A.  Kenison, 
Gertrude  Leighton, 
Annie  J.  Locke, 
Nellie  M.  Morris, 
Florence  W.  Morrison. 
Henrietta  J.  Newman, 
Alice  M.  Robinson, 
Jennie  B.  Roche, 
Josephine  L.  Rummey, 
Addie  K.  Smyth, 
Bessie  G.  Stalker, 
Jennie  E.  Thacher. 

CHARLES  SUMNER  SCHOOL. 

Boys. 
Thomas  Magner, 
Thomas  Morrissy, 
Otis  Morse, 
Conrad  G.  Saxer, 
Henry  N.  Shaw, 
Edward  J.  Wills. 

Girls. 
Mary  Dowling, 
Jennie  Evans, 
Clara  Hatch, 
Mary  B.  Pearce, 
Sarah  A.  Skinner, 
Sarah  I.  Smith. 


COMINS  SCHOOL. 

Boys. 
Joseph  H.  Basford, 
William  J.  Cooney, 
Henry. M.  Crane, 
Thomas  M.  Feeley, 
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John  Hall, 

James  T.  MoCarty, 

Timothy  J.  Sheehan. 

Girls. 
Effie  A.  Dean, 
Agnes  A.  Finneran, 
Mary  J.  Glennon, 
Tannie  S.  Haigh, 
Lizzie  Hendry, 
Katie  E.  Martin, 
Louisa  K.  Mooney, 
Florence  X.  Mooney, 
Nettie  L.  Moore, 
Mary  J.  A.  Municr, 
Theresa  Xathan, 
Daisy  M.  Nolan, 
Maggie  A.  Shea, 
Alice  L.  Tooey. 

DEABORN    SCHOOL. 

Boys. 

Charles  N.  Broderick, 
John  V.  Cain, 
Charles  G.  Caldwell, 
Fred  L.  Came, 
Walter  E.  Carver, 
James  E.  Coyle, 
Bartholomew  J.  Dolan, 
George  Hoeffner, 
James  F.  Jennings, 
William  H.  Kelleher, 
George  P.  Laming, 
Clarence  M.  Learned, 
Chester  L.  Lincoln, 
Henry  E.  Linghani, 
John  McCarty, 
George  C.  Merritt, 
Charles  B.  Morrill, 
Charles  A.  Neill, 
William  B.  C.  Noyes, 
James  E.  Parry, 
John  F.  J.  Pierce, 
G.  Fred  Stockemer, 
Harrie  T.  Whitaker. 


Gills. 

Christina  C.  Anderson, 
Harriette  F.  Bradt, 
Julia  A.  Collins, 
Nellie  G.  Coyle, 
Annie  N.  Crosby, 
Helen  H.  Eddy, 
Abbie  R.  Edraands, 
Louise  H.  Foucar, 
Emma  B.  Guyer, 
Susie  I.  Kelley, 
Hannah  E.  Lane, 
Maggie  J.  Murphy, 
Florence  L.  Poole, 
Louise  E.  Schlegelmilch, 
Caroline  F.  Seaver, 
Nellie  F.  Toomey, 
Susie  I.  Wheeler. 


DILLAWAY  SCHOOL. 
Girls. 

Ella  L.  Bostwick, 
Margaret  F.  CoUamore, 
Annie  H.  Dewey, 
Josephine  M.  Diyoll, 
Emily  F.  Dowd, 
Bertha  Ellis, 
Frances  B.  Fairbanks, 
Grace  G.  Gage, 
Harriet  E.  Gardner, 
Harriet  G.  Hamlin, 
Emily  G.  Kelley, 
Susan  H.  King, 
Mary  A.  Lamb, 
Ellen  R.  Lane, 
Mary  F.  Osgood, 
Minnetta  J.  Osgood, 
Gertrude  J.  Roberts, 
Florence  V.  Robinson, 
Ellen  G.  Rock, 
Winifred  A.  Saunders, 
Emma  Shuman, 
Mary  Thompson, 
Lena  M.  Wells. 
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DOECHESTEE-EVERUTT 

SCHOOL. 

Boys, 

Walter  H.  Adams, 
Frank  Driscoll, 
Alfred  J.  Hnnter, 
Eneas  F.  McAUen, 
William  J.  Meade, 
James  J.  Taylor, 
George  W.  Tuekerman- 

Girh. 
Elizabeth  P.  Abbe. 
Lilla  L.  Abbott, 
Ellen  E.  Broderick, 
Elizabeth  P.  Freeman> 
Mary  A.  Maguire, 
Emma  A.  Megan, 
Edith  .Soren, 
MarLi  H.  Thacher, 
Evelyn  S.  Morse,. 
Caroline  R.  Symes. 

DUDLEY.  SCHOOL. 
Boys, 

Wilbur  S.  Baker, 
Arthur  G.  Bates, 
Charles  A.  Blan chard, 
Robert  F.  Brown, 
William  F.  Brown, 
Clarance  A.  Bunker, 
Frederic  G.  Cartwright, 
E.  Dwight  Cooper, 
Joseph  S.  Cordingley, 
William  H.  Gardner? 
George  R.  Gates, 
William  A.  Hazelboom, 
J.  Sanford  Holbrook,  Jr., 
Albert  W.  Honywell, 
Howard  T.  Mann, 
James  L.  McGinley, 
John  H.  McNulty, 
Edward  W.  Myer, 
Edward  W.  Newcomb, 


Edward  S.  Robinson, 
Thomas  F.  Ryan, 
Louis  E.  P.  Smith, 
Sylvester  G.  Swett, 
Walter  S.  Thompson. 


DWIGHT  SCHOOL. 

Boys. 

Alvin  R.  Alden, 
William  Beals, 
Fluit  M.  Bissell, 
Harry  L.  Briggs, 
John  M.  Brigham, 
Paul  L.  Brown, 
William  E.  Butterfield, 
James  Casey, 
Frank  J.  Coakley, 
John  H.  Creagh, 
Frederick  T.  Crockett, 
James  W.  Cusick, 
Charles  J.  Dana, 
John  H.  Donovan, 
Joseph  H.  Dows, 
Joseph  T.  Eustis, 

James  W.  Farrington, 

Charles  G.  Fitzgerald, 

Henry  G.  Frost, 

Samuel  C.  Gould, 

William  H.  Jackson, 

George  W.  Johnson, 

W.  Parry  Kennard, 

Ernest  P.  Libby, 

Charles  P.  Loring, 

Fred  S.  Mead, 

Fred  L.  Milliken, 

Jere  I.  Moore, 

J.  Winthrop  Nightingale, 

Arthur  B.  Paine, 

EUery  Peabody, 

Edward  E.  Schirmer, 

James  M.   Smith,  Jr., 

Sidney  F.  Smith, 

George  W.  Spitz, 

Charles  W.  H.  Strongman, 

Charles  L.  Thedander, 
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William  D.  Tibbetts, 
Ham-  R.  Trainer, 
Arthur  V.  Wallburg, 
George  A.  Webater, 
Andrew  S.  Welsh, 
Arthur  H.  Wentworth. 


ELIOT  SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
L^ljsses  G.  Barter, 
William  J.  H.  Colbert, 
Dennis  F.  Collins, 
James  F.  Derer, 
John  T.  J.  Doherty, 
Michael  J.  Donovan, 
John  E.  Driscoll, 
Thomas  A.  Farren, 
George  W.  Finn, 
George  F.  Foster, 
James  H.  Greenwood, 
Augustine  A.  Harkins, 
Edward  F.  Leahey, 
Henry  F.  B.  Magee, 
John  J.  McCarthy, 
John  A.  O'Connell, 
Frederic  W.  Paine, 
Horace  M.  Parsons, 
John  F.  Riley, 
Dennis  J.  Tiramins, 
James  P.  Tracej', 
Frederic  F.  Trenta, 
Augustus  Vicarrar, 
Max  Wyzanski. 

EMERSON    SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
John  Culliney, 
Fred  W.  Dunbar, 
John  E.  Emery, 
Richard  S.  Haynes, 
Andrew  J.  Howard, 
Willard  J.  Langell, 
Frank  E.  Magcmn, 
John  S.  Marquand,. 


Elmer  H.  Spaulding, 
Frank  S.  Warren,    , 
Frederick  W.  Warren, 
Alfred  E.  Webster, 
Dennis  Welsh. 

Girls. 
Nellie  A.  Aiken, 
Fluvilla  Anderson, 
Eliza  M.  Bagley, 
Margaret  M.  Baldwin, 
Lizzie  I.  Bishop, 
Josephine  L.  Blanchard, 
Ada  M.  Briggs, 
Fannie  Carbee, 
Rossa  L.  Carney, 
Hattie  E.  Crowell, 
Jane  C.  Earl, 
Margaret  E.  Gray, 
Minnie  L.  Greenwood, 
Mary  L.  Locke, 
Esther  Messenger, 
Isabelle  Parkinson, 
Helen  W.  Pierce, 
Grace  A.  Russell, 
Alice  J.  Smith, 
H.  Isabelle  Snelling. 
Susie  H.  Snow, 
Ida  F.  Spear, 
Hannah  M.  Sullivan, 
Lizzie  M.  Whitten. 


EVERETT    SCHOOL. 
Girls. 
Fannie  C.  Bartlett, 
Harriet  P.  Blancher, 
Elizabeth  Bossom, 
Belle  II.  Brewer, 
Lillian  M.  B.  Clarke, 
MaryL.  Cobb, 
Louisa  M.  Coneton, 
Edith  M.  Corbett, 
Gertrude  F.  Crosby, 
Minnie  T.  Creagh, 
Ella  P.  Cummings, 
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Helen  G.  Curtis, 
Alice  F.  Edmunds, 
Grace  Elliott, 
Flora  C.  Ewings, 
Alice  H.  Fairbanks, 
Mabel  G.  Fay, 
Ernestine  Farrar, 
Katie  M.  Foote, 
M.  Adelaide  Ford, 
Georgetta  H.  Eraser, 
Mattie  V.  Frost, 
Nellie  G.  Glover, 
Mary  C.  Gorman, 
Louise  S.  Gross, 
Annie  M.  Harwood,         , 
Jennie  E.  Hastings, 
Carrie  M.  Hill, 
Ida  M.  Holt, 
Gertrude  C.  Home, 
Elizabeth  A.  Jennings, 
Anna  J.  Kelley, 
Stella  S.  Longley, 
Caroline  M.  Lynde, 
Seraphine  G.  H.  Mason, 
Carrie  A.  Mayhew, 
Charlotte  A.  Myler, 
Susan  H.  Pierce, 
Edith  L.  Piper, 
Fannie  L.  Piper, 
Annie  L.  Richmond, 
Susie  J.  Rogers, 
Helen  A.  Shanley, 
Alice  K.  Sherman, 
Annie  M.  Smith, 
S.  Isabella  Stearns, 
Annie  B.   Stevens, 
M.  Almena  Studley, 
Evelyn  F.  Washburn. 


FRANKLIN  SCHOOL. 
Girls. 


Lillian  M.  Brown, 
Mamie  L.  Browning, 
Caroline  E.  Clark, 
Nettie  M.  Clarke, 


Minnie  I.  L.  Gushing, 
Hattie  E.  A.  Davis, 
Clara  M.  Emery, 
Mabel  Friend, 
Adeline  L.  Gallagher, 
Catharine  A.  Graves, 
Gertrude  Guiteau, 
Jennie  E.  Hadley, 
Emily  M.  Heidtke, 
Grace  L.  Hobart, 
Jennie  A.  Hobbs, 
Ida  M.  Jones, 
Fannie  Leighton, 
Marion  E.  Leland, 
Minnie  M.  MacLean, 
Ellen  L.  Magoun, 
Adelaide  T.  Maguire, 
Emma  C.  Newton, 
Annie  L.  O'Brien, 
Clara  L.  Park, 
Jennie  Rosenfield, 
Lilla  B.  Ryder, 
Carrie  H.  Sargent, 
Flora  A.   Sears, 
Adelaide  Smith, 
Grace  H.  Smith, 
Minnie  L.  Tilton, 
Josie  S.  Trowbridge, 
Anabel  Turner, 
Elizabeth  F.  Underwood, 
Lily  E.  Walker, 
Carrie  L.  J.  White, 
Hattie  S.  Whittier. 


FROTHINGHAM    SCHOOL. 


Boys. 

Clarence  S.  Coburn, 
Joseph  T.  Cummings, 
Richard  F.  Donahoe, 
Thomas  J.  Griffin, 
Hugh  J.  Morrison, 
Augustine  S.  Quinn, 
John  P.  Reed. 
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Girls. 

Mabel  J.  Boyd, 
Josie  G.  Clark, 
Annie  L.  Edes, 
C.  Florence  Emery, 
Carrie  F.  Everett, 
Agnes  G.  Harrington, 
Katie  E.  Kelley, 
Maggie  E.  McMahon, 
Josephine  Morris, 
Minnie  J.  Moore, 
Mary  M.  Quinn, 
Annie  F.  Whittemore. 


GASTON   SCHOOL. 
Girls. 
Nettie  V.  Beckert, 
Jeanie  L.  Bertram, 
Cai-rie  B.  Boss, 
Mabel  M.  Brown, 
Nellie  F.  Buckley, 
Alice  M.  Byrnes, 
Mary  A.  Crehore, 
Sarah  J.  Cunningham, 
Grace  E.  Cutter, 
Grace  Eustis, 
Agnes  E.  Foy, 
Clara  L.  Guild, 
Francis  E.  Hamburger, 
Amanda  E.  Henderson, 
Ellen  F.  Hutchins, 
Ada  F.  Jewett, 
Elizabeth  L.  Jones, 
Emma  B.  Lawley, 
Agnes  E.  Lewis, 
Annie  F.  Locke, 
Grace  G.  Long, 
Myra  G.  Lord, 
A.  Ella  McCoy, 
A.  Elizabeth  McCuUough, 
Alice  G.  McGinness, 
Katie  B.  McGlinchey, 
Katie  E.  Merry, 
Delia  F.  Miley, 
Mary  C.  Nash, 


Peranette  Rigby, 
Leona  C.  Stuart, 
Mabel  Stuart, 
Sarah  L.  B.  Sweeney. 


GIBSON  SCHOOL. 

Boys. 

Frank  L.  Allen, 
Henry  W.  Crocker, 
James  T.  Cutler, 
Wm.  J.  Hickey, 
John  L.  May, 
Albert  K.  Page, 
Charles  H.  Thayer, 
Geo.  W.  Towle, 
Charles  E.  Wyman. 

Girls. 
Jennie  A.  Carr, 
Alice  G.  Flynn, 
Annette  Flynn, 
Annie  A.  Garland. 
Mary  A.  Merritt, 
Lucy  E.  Nightingale, 
Elvira  Wood. 


HANCOCK  SCHOOL. 

Girls. 

Maggie  E.  J.  Dohcrty, 
Lucy  M.  Glawson, 
Eliza  Gourley, 
Lucy  C.  Greer, 
Lizzie  Hennessey, 
Annie  M.  Herlihy, 
Carrie  Hollander, 
Ina  G.  Howes, 
Annie  S.  Jeffrey, 
Mary  L.  Marden, 
Elizabeth  M.  Shandon, 
Rose  A.  Shannon, 
Nellie  V.  Sinnott, 
Mary  E.  Smith, 
Ida  L.  Stoddard. 
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HARVARD  SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
Eugene  S.  Jones, 
Henry  F.  Mernin, 
William  J.  McNally, 
Albert  L.  Patterson, 
James  C.  Spencer, 
Charles  W.  Stoddard, 
Henry  F.  Smith, 
Frank  T.  Swain, 
Benjamin  F.  Young-. 

Girls. 

Alice  M.  Bunnell, 
Anna  S.  Cades, 
Caroline  M.  Caswell, 
Bertha  C.  Farnham, 
Anna  T.  Goodwin, 
Margaret  H.  Leary, 
Lorena  Leadbetter, 
Ellen  E.  McWilliams, 
Minnie  A.  O'Connor, 
Mary  C.  Patterson, 
Annie  M.  Sanborn, 
Catherine  F.  Sweeney, 
Abba  L.  Ward. 


HARRIS  SCHOOL. 

Boys. 

Frank  B.  Oilman, 
Joseph  T.  Oilman, 
Cornelius  M.  O'Connor, 
Joseph  D.  Snell, 
Gorham  E.  Stanford, 
George  Strickland, 
Frank  Weston. 

Girls. 
Mary  E.  Fitz, 
Catharine  A.  Flynn, 
Caroline  I.  Gould, 
Nellie  L.  Hawes, 
Isabel  G.  King, 
Margaret  C.  Maclean, 


Annie  L.  Moss, 
Margaret  I.  Nixon, 
Ida  I.  Stackpole. 


HILLSIDE  SCHOOL. 
Girls. 
Mary  Roberta  Chase, 
Emma  J.  Harmon, 
Marion  A.  Henderson, 
Julia  F.  Kimball, 
Annie  F.  McDonald, 
Mary  E.  McDonald, 
Nellie  G.  McDonald, 
Mary  J.  Montgomery, 
Emma  A.  Morville, 
Grace  H.  Newsome, 
Luida  C.  Nolte, 
Rufina  C.  Ostheiraer, 
Mary  M.  Passmore, 
Lucy  F.  Tarbell, 
Lottie  Urann, 
Henrietta  L.  Wallis, 
Carrie  M.  Williams, 
Mary  K.  Winchester. 


LAWRENCE  SCHOOL. 
Boys. 

Edward  P.  Barry, 
William  J.  Barry, 
Frank  J.  Brown, 
William  J.  Conboye, 
Thomas  F.  Coveny, 
James  A.  Crudden, 
Jeremiah  C.  Delaney, 
Patrick  J.  Dever, 
Joseph  H.  Duncan, 
William  Fenton, 
John  J.  Finnegan, 
Michael  F.  Foley, 
Thomas  J.  Foran, 
James  A.  Gallivan, 
William  J.  Gallivan, 
James  J.  Haines, 
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John  J.  Hayes. 
William  F.  Hennessey, 
John  G.  Higgins, 
John  J.  Hill, 
William  A.  Leahy, 
James  S.  McKenna, 
John  F.  MoVey, 
John  E.  O'Brien, 
Michael  A.  Kegan, 
Jacob  Schneiilcr, 
William  J.  Smith, 
Patrick  H.  Toole, 
Thomas  J.  Waldron, 
John  H.  Walsh, 
Albert  Young, 
Frank  Young. 

LEWIS  SCHOOL. 

Boys. 

Charles  F.  Ball, 
Russell  S.  Beale, 
Henderson  0.  Brown, 
Winthrop  A.  Harvey, 
Henry  N.  Herman, 
Ernest  Mead, 
Curtis  G.  Nevers, 
Huntington  P.  Newcomb, 
John  F.  O'Brien, 
Joseph  H.  Phinney,  Jr., 
Dudley  B.  Se-ver, 
Charles  K.  Sparrow, 
Charles  W.  Stoddar, 
Charles  E.  Wallis. 

'GirU. 

Lena  G.  Bickney, 
Flora  M.  Boardman, 
Katie  E.  Came, 
Antoinette  Clapp, 
Evelina  M.  Damon, 
Annie  B.  Drowne, 
Clara  Z.  Fit«h, 
Eleanor  E.  Gethins, 
Isabella  P.  Gibby, 
Edith  A.  Hadley. 


Emma  F.  Hallawav, 
Helen  M.  Hunneman, 
Julia  F.  Kceoan, 
Nellie  L.  Knight, 
Ella  S.  Nelson, 
Henrietta  Rockwood, 
Alice  M.  Sibley, 
Marjory  L.  Sumner, 
Mary  E.  Ward, 
Caroline  E.  Wood, 
Mary  M.  Woodsuni, 
Alice's.  Wy man. 

LINCOLN  SCHOOL. 

Boys. 

James  F.  Buckley, 
Daniel  J.  Buckley, 
John  Christian, 
Arthur  Christian, 
Harry  E.  H.  Clifford, 
John  F.  Clifford, 
John  J.  Corcoran, 
James  H.  Christie, 
Howard  Cahill, 
Andrew  J.  Daley, 
George  W.  Dryden, 
Henry  Egan, 
William  J.  Gleeson, 
George  B.  Gallagher, 
William  H.  Gordon, 
Edward  F.  Haley, 
John  T.  Hallman, 
Julian  E.  Johnson, 
Ale.xander  S.  Jenney, 
Herbert  S.  Keeler, 
Granville  Kingman, 
Frank  L.  La  Forme, 
Frank  R.  Miller, 
Charles  Morris, 
Thomas  Murraj', 
Arthur  Y.  Mitchell, 
Herbert  L.  Norris, 
Frank  Nichols, 
Herbert  Noonan, 
Michael  O'Donald, 
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Frank  A.  Pickernell, 
E.  Courtney  Pope, 
Edward  A.  Page, 
Proctor  N.  Eead, 
William  A.  Read, 
Frank  Snow, 
Charles  Spaulding, 
Herman  L.  SetcheM, 
Timothy  Sullivan, 
Charles  A.  Wheeler. 


LOWELL   SCHOOL. 

Boys. 
William  Albredit, 
Edward  F.  Draper, 
William  J.  Ferris, 
John  B.  Harney, 
Joseph  H.  Ham, 
Albert  E.  Hentz,  Jr, 
John  R.  Hoyt, 
Forrest  L.  Libbey, 
George  F.  Murphy, 
Alfred  E.  Mackiritosh, 
Frederic  H.  Newton, 
Charles  H.  Pyre. 

Girts. 

Florence  E.  Bryant, 
Hilma  L.  O.  Blomberg, 
Laura  J.  Cellarius, 
Elizabeth  T.  Conley, 
Minnie  E.  Conlan, 
Gertrude  F.  Clarke, 
Martha  Casseil, 
Mary  E.  Foster, 
Mary  G.  Ferris, 
Delia  T.  Garritj, 
Mary  F.  Haverty, 
Edith  M.  Hooper, 
Ellen  F.  A.  Hagerty, 
Elizabeth  M.  Laughlin, 
Margaret  F.  McGrath, 
Nellie  E.  McClnre, 
Katherine  F.  Nawn, 
Clara  M.  Roome, 


Sarah  I.  Shaw, 
Flora  M.  WinchelL 


LYMAN   SCHOOL. 

Boys. 
Joseph  M.  Campbell, 
Ferdinand  E.  Cook, 
Fred  M.  Darling, 
William  J.  English, 
John  Hickey, 
William  B.  Hussey, 
Samuel  J.  Mack, 
Walter  H.  Mansfield, 
Albert  W.  Noll, 
Newbert  M.  Randall, 
Cornelius  Regan, 
Charles  L.  Wiggin. 

Girls^ 
M.  Gertrude  Bates, 
Florence  A.  Coombs, 
Bertha  L.  Eaton, 
Katie  A.  Kiley, 
Annie  L.  McLane, 
Iziette  P.  Nute, 
Mary  E.  Walker. 


MINOT   SCHOOL. 

Boys. 
William  S.  Clapp, 
Waltei?  M.  Codding, 
Benjamin  Riley, 
Herbert  Tucker, 
Arthur  S.  Tuttle. 

Girls. 

Cora  A.  Brown, 
Mary  K.  Davey, 
Lucy  B.  Howe, 
Grac^  E.  Proctor, 
Julia  A.  Rnggles, 
Lillie  E.  Tucker, 
Susan  D.  Whitmarsh. 
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IMOUNT  VERNON  SCHOOL. 


Boys. 

Horace  W.  Hancock, 

Russell  I).  Hunting, 

Frank  C. 

Spear. 

Girls 

Lizzie  F. 

Brooks, 

Katie  M. 

Callahan, 

Hope  M. 

Cobb, 

Annie  T. 

Cronin, 

Lillian  J. 

Fitzgerald, 

Carrie  J. 

Gates, 

Minnie  F 

.  Kendall, 

Fannie  L 

.  Lavender, 

Nellie  F. 

Lvnch. 

•  NORCROSS   SCHOOL. 
Girls. 
Mary  T.  Allen, 
Caroline  Bernhard, 
Catherine  T.  Brady, 
Mary  T.  Burke, 
Mary  F.  Coveny, 
Esther  E.  Coher, 
Helena  IM.  Curry, 
Mary  A.  Carey, 
Mary  E.  Collins, 
Lily  E.  Carter, 
Caroline  Dale, 
Josepliine  A.  Dunn, 
Mary  E.  Dillon, 
Jennie  G.  Donnellan, 
Ellen  G.  Fitzgerald, 
Etta  F.  Graves, 
Catherine  J.  Hayes, 
Bertha  M.  Holt, 
Catherine  A.  Harrigan, 
Catherine  T.  Leary, 
Alice  J.  Linton, 
Isabelle  F.  Maley, 
Annie  G.  McDonough, 
Ellen  F.  Maliff, 
Elizabeth  M.  McNally, 


Margaret  J.  Mc>^"lty, 
Lily  M.  McKinley, 
Sarah  A.  Maley, 
Louiso  H.  McCarty 
Marj'  A.  Norton, 
IMargaret  A.  Quinn, 
Elizabeth  C.  Ross, 
Rose  M.  Riley, 
Minnie  Spearman, 
Hannah  A.  Sweeney, 
Hannah  A.  Sullivan, 
Hannah  J.  Spillane, 
Joanna  J.  Sexton, 
Mary  T.  Sheehan, 
Belinda  A.  Thompson, 
Mary  F.  Travis, 
Bertha  Wyzansky, 
I\Iary  J.  Williams, 
Mary  I.  Woods, 
Marion  I.  Wilkin, 
Mary  E.  Young. 

PHILLIPS   SCHOOL. 
Boys. 

Edward  J.  Badger, 
Walter  C.  Bean, 
Thomas  A.  Bell, 
Charles  L.  Burrill, 
Robert  Campbell, 
Fred  L.  Cheever, 
Thomas  I.  Crowell, 
Arthur  H.  Everett, 
George  B.  M.  Gibson, 
Waldo  B.  Hayward, 
John  Jacobs, 
Francis  J.  Keleher, 
Leopold  La  Bua, 
George  F.  Lewis, 
Frank  R.  Maxwell, 
Joseph  E.  McBride, 
James  C.  Mills, 
William  K.  Norton, 
Francis  H.  Perigny, 
Charles  A.  Rich, 
Thomas  F.  Riley, 
Patrick  J.  Scalley, 
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Clarence  0.  Sherman, 
John  P.  Singleton, 
Francis  J.  Spain, 
John  J.  Sullivan. 

PRESCOTT  SCHOOL. 
Boys. 

Philip  H.  Abbott, 
John  r.  Boles, 
Thomas  C.  Copithorne, 
Thomas  W.  Dundon, 
Raymond  S.  Finley, 
Frederick  W.  Fish, 
James  E.  Haynes, 
Thomas  H.  McNeills, 
Florence  J.  O'Brien, 
Cliarles  L.  Paine, 
William  H.  Potter, 
Charles  H.  Pratt, 
Frank  Seavey, 
Michael  F.  H.  Shaw, 
John  H.  Ui>ton, 
Robert  D.  Waters. 

Girls. 

Liicy  J.  Daggett, 
Sarah  J.  Doran, 
Margaret  L.  Hayd, 
Hattie  B.  Hayes, 
Sarah  E.  Higgins, 
Mary  L.  Johnston, 
Cora  F.  Larkin, 
Gertrude  M.  McLeod, 
Catherine  A.  McMahor, 
Estelle  M.  Mendum, 
Grace  M.  Oakes, 
Gertrude  F.  Ripley, 
Sarah  E.  Seavey, 
Frances  S.  Southwick. 


QUINCr   SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
Maurice  M.  Ahern, 
John  J.  Ahern, 


Edward  J.  A'Hern, 
John  A.  Collins, 
John  CotFey, 
Michael  F.  Coffey, 
Michael  J.  Crowley, 
Michael  J.  Cronan, 
Julius  Daniels, 
Samuel  Davis, 
John  J.  Haley, 
Philip  J.  Kennedy, 
John  T.  Mahoney, 
James  J.  McDonnell. 
William  J.  McLityre, 
Frank  W.  McLean, 
James  H.  Monahan, 
Timothy  Murphy, 
Dennis  J.  Neenan, 
Andrew  O'Neil, 
James  J.  O'Connell, 
Michael  J.  Pigott, 
James  M.  A.  Quinn, 
Charles  J.  Regan. 
Myer  E.  Slocum, 
Eugene  T.  Shea, 
Alexander  J.  Waggett. 

RICE  SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
Wm.  A.  Alexander, 
Edward^  B.  Bayley, 
Harry  H.  Bemis, 
Charles  E.  Baldwin, 
Lloyd  Y.  Briggs, 
James  P.  Briggs, 
George  W.  Brown. 
Fred  R.  Brice, 
Edward  K.  Botsford, 
Edward  H.  Chamberlain, 
Edward  B.  Cobb, 
Walter  Cummings, 
William  H.  Driscoll, 
James  D.  Gordon, 
Arthur  C.  Hall, 
Edward  C  Heidke, 
Sidney  Homer, 
Howard  G.  Plodgkins, 
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Joseph  W.  Jackson, 
Thomas  T.  Johnston, 
Fred  B.  Kimball, 
Lester  Leland, 
Walter  E.  Locke, 
Payson  T.  Lowell, 
Robert  E.  Maguire, 
Sam'lF.  McCleary,  Jr., 
George  E.  Meserve, 
Byron  R.  Mitchell, 
Clarence  B.  Mudge, 
Abraham  C.  Ratshesky, 
Fred  F.  Rhodes, 
Charles  F.  Rollins, 
Thos.  C.  Snow, 
Benjanlin  S.  Sugarman, 
Dennis  J.  Sullivan, 
William  Sage, 
Edwin  D.  Tompkins, 
Charles  H.  Thwing, 
Charles  J.  Tyler, 
Winthrop  Thayer, 
John  S.  Young, 
Frank  Wright, 


SHERWIN  SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
George  L.  Davis, 
Hugh  J.  Gormley, 
Henry  C.  Haak, 
Peter  A.  Jouannet, 
Thomas  F.  Johannet, 
Charles  W.  Merrill, 
William  H.  McNamara, 
George  H.  Norton, 
John  Perrins, 
Frank  A.  Rivinnius, 
Timothy  H.  Sullivan, 
Frank  M.  SImrtleff, 
John  F.  Ward, 
Axel  P.  Youngren. 

Girls. 


Alice  E.  Anthony, 
Lilian  E.  Booker, 


Alice  L.  Chadbourn, 
Nellie  R.  Dowd, 
Esther  Ehrlich, 
Mellie  A.  Finnan, 
Maggie  E.  Fay, 
Rosetta  M.  Oilman, 
Sarah  A.  Kilkup, 
Annie  F.  Keating, 
Miriam  B.  Littlefield, 
Mary  G.  Murphy, 
Kate  J.  McCarthy, 
Maggie  E.  Madden, 
Mary  C.  O'Brien, 
Mary  A.  Sheehan, 
Nellie  A.  Shahan, 
Mabel  J.  Smith. 


SHURTLEFF   SCHOOL. 
Girls. 
Hattie  C.  Bachelder, 
Grace  V.  Bail, 
Alice  M.  Booth, 
Nellie  F.  Case, 
Mary  A.  Casey, 
Ella  I.  Cass, 
Maude  E.  Chadbourne, 
Nellie  L.  Craibe, 
Cora  A   Davis, 
Inez  M.  Donnell, 
Julia  A.  Dorgan, 
Sarah  T.  Driscoll, 
Katie  L.  English, 
Evelyn  A.  Flynn, 
Katie  A.  Folan, 
Mabel  A.  French, 
Frances  C.  Garey, 
Cara  W.  Hanscom, 
Nellie  B.  Hayden,    ' 
Christine  A.  Henderson, 
Katie  L.  Koaley, 
Mary  Kcnnon, 
Eda  F.  Locke, 
Carrie  A.  Lovett, 
Nellie  J.  Martin, 
Catherine  J.  McNamara, 
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Rose  A.  Mohan, 
Eleanor  M.  Murphy, 
Mary  A.  Neale, 
Lois  C.  Neale, 
Clara  M.  Oldham, 
Joanna  F.  O'Connor, 
Alice  G.  Plunkett, 
Mary  E.  Pendergast, 
Mary  A.  Eeardon, 
Nettie  L.  Kicker, 
Annie  M.  Scott, 
Annie  E.  Shea, 
Cora  M.  Stevens, 
Carrie  E.  Stratton, 
Mary  W.  Tufts, 
Eebecca  B.  Wheeler, 
Julia  L.  White, 
C.  Belle  Wilson, 
Jessie  S.  Wilson, 
Annie  E.  AYilson, 
Annie  W.  Wilson, 
Clara  L.  Wright, 
Katie  E.  Young, 
Mary  F.  Young. 


STOUGHTON   SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
Elmer  Baynton, 
Herbert  N.  Clay, 
Joseph  T.  Greene, 
Willard  0.  Hanscom, 
Willard  W.  Hibbard, 
William  L.  McDermitt, 
George  A.  Scott, 
W^illiam  Upham  Swan. 

Girls. 
Katie  E.  Shea, 
Maria  A.  Shields. 


TILESTON    SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
Harry  M.  Hebard, 
Joseph  E.  Twombly. 


Girls. 
Sarah  E.  Dieterich, 
A.  Louise  Mack, 
Louise  B.  Mitchell, 
Blanche  A.  Oldham, 
Adaline  F.  Vose, 
Florence  B.  Vose. 


WAEEEN   SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
Lawrence  S.  Browne, 
Charles  H.  Cobleigh, 
Albert  H.  Dennett, 
David  L.  Day, 
Fred  E.  Emmart, 
James  M.  Frye, 
Samuel  A.  Howard, 
Daniel  W.  Johnson, 
Wilwood  J.  King, 
Walter  W.  Lovejoy, 
Charles  A.  Priest, 
John  W.  Richardson, 
Warren  F.  Eand, 
Albert  G.   Seavey, 
Alexander  Smith, 
Charles  H.   Smith. 

Girls. 
Nellie  I.  Curtis, 
Hattie  E.  Drew, 
Annie  B.  Fisher, 
Emma  M.  Gregory, 
Hattie  A.  Graves, 
Julia  V.  Galvin, 
Caroline  A.  Hall, 
Mattie  A.  Hayward, 
Lottie  E.  Mariner, 
AdaM.  Murray, 
Minnie  E.  Merrill, 
Emma  Miille, 
Harriet  Morse, 
Susie  W.  Pierce, 
Alice  M.  Eaymond, 
Emma  B.  Tower, 
Isabel  Whitcomb. 
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WELLS  SCHOOL. 
Girls. 

Louisa  H.  Abbott, 
Alice  I.  Burpee, 
Georgia  C.  Bickford, 
Harriette  A.  Bickford, 
Mary  A.  Cling, 
Addie  L.  Crosby, 
Mary  A.  Doner, 
Elizabeth  E.  Downes, 
Alice  S.  Day, 
Katrina  A.  Flynn, 
Nellie  A.  Hatch, 
Mary  C.  Hayes, 
Lulu  M.  Joyce, 

Martha  E.  Kenniff, 

Margeret  A.  Kiernan, 

Mary  J.  McBride, 

Theresa  M.  Maginniss, 

Ada  E.   Muchtnore, 

Eleanor  F.  MuUowney, 

Clara  M.  Nichols, 

Margaret  A.  O'Brien, 

Mary  E.   Kuby, 

Emma  L.   Scanlan, 

Emma  Taylor, 

Eleanor  J.  Teamoh, 

Minnie  F.  Wing, 

Carrie  R.  Wells, 

Mary  A.  Wogan, 

Mabel  H.  Wheeler, 

Mary  E.  Walsh. 


WINTHROP  SCHOOL. 
Girls. 

Montie  ^L  Aldrich, 
Louise  A.  Broszell, 
Annie  F.  Brown, 


Susie  L.    Callahan, 
Florence  A.  Chase, 
Agnes  C.  Doyle, 
Carrie  A.  Emerson, 
Margaret  >L  Evans, 
Emma  ^l.  Farrell, 
Lily  M.  Flack, 
Emma  L.  Flanders, 
Jennie  M.  L.  Flynn, 
Maggie  J.  Flynn, 
Grace  L.  French, 
Kate  L.  Graves, 
Annie  M.  Griffin, 
Adeline  L.  Horgan, 
Nora  F.  Kelleher, 
Adelaide  A.  Kennison, 
Resah  J.  Logan, 
Mary  C.  McCarthy, 
Julia  A.  McCarthy, 
Mary  J.  McFarland, 
Ella  M.  Minard, 
Ethel  D.  Moody, 
Ella  K.  Murray, 
Ella  M.  Murray, 
I    Annie  L.  Nagel, 
Mary  E.   Owens, 
Lillian  F.  Plumber, 
Carrie  A.  Rand, 
Mary  E.  Reardon, 
Mary  E.  Reed, 
Louisa  L.  Regan, 
Annie  L.  Shea, 
Mary  E.  T.  Sheehcy, 
Ella  Stein, 
!   Eliza  B.  Storer,    . 
Mary  J.   Sullivan, 
Emily  G.  Walsh, 
Nora  A.  Whclan, 
Louise  A.  Wilss, 
Hannah  Woodend, 
Ella  F.  Woodman. 


ROSTER 

OF  THE 

BOSTON  SCHOOL  REGIMENT. 

1879. 


ROSTER 


BOSTON   SCHOOL   REGIMENT 


Colonel.  — V!'.  A.  Whitney  (English  High  School). 
Lieutenant  Colonel  —  Frederick  H.  Darling  (Latin  School). 

FIRST   BATTALION.  — ENGLISH   HIGH    SCHOOL 

Major.  —  G.  W.  Benedict. 
Adjutant. — E.  F.   Smith. 
Quartermaster.  —  A.  H.  Bowman. 
Sergeant  Major.  —  H.  Leadbetter. 

Company  A. 

Captain.  —  G.  H.  Waterhouse. 
First  Lieutenant.  —  G.  H.  Pigott. 
Second  Lieutenant.  —  N.  I.  Adams. 

Company  B. 

Captain.  —  J.  F.  Brown. 

First  Lieutenant.  —  W.  Desmond. 

Second  Lieutenant.  —  W.  R.  Morris. 

Company  C. 

Captain.  —  A.  C.  Tilden. 

First  lAeutenant.  —  J.  L.  Hartshorn.  • 

Second  Lieutenant.  —  G.  W.  Ladd. 

Company  D. 

Captain.  —  M.  J.  O'Brino. 
First  Lieutenant.  —  I.  Hilton. 
Second  Lieutenant.  —  H.  Barber,  Jr. 
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* 

SECOND   BATTALION.  — ENGLISH   HIGH   SCHOOL 

Major.  — A.  W.  Cliilds. 
Adjutant. — F.  W.  Sprague,  2d. 
Quartermaster.  —  J.  H.  Hiddleston. 
Sergeant  Major.  —  H.  L.  Tufts. 

Company  A.  »• 

Captain.  —  W.  P.  McNary. 

First  Lieutenant.  — A.  W.  Rogers. 

Second  Lieutenant.  —  W.  H.  Dawes. 

CbMPANY    B. 

Captain.  —  R.  S.  Dix. 

First  Lieutenant.  —  F.  A.  Crawford. 

Second  Lieutenant.  —  E.  B.  Thaxter. 

Company  C. 

Capiain.  —  H.  L.  Bird. 

First  Lieutenant. — T.  H.  H.  Knight. 

Second  Lieutenant.  —  J.  S.  Leach. 

Company  D. 

Captain.  —  C.  E.  French. 

First  Lieutenant.  —  W.  N.  Schniidt. 

Second  Lieutenarit.  —  J.  W.  Whelan. 

Company  E.  —  E.  Boston. 

Captain.  —  Geo.  L.  French. 

First  Lieutenant.  —  Geo.  W.  Watson. 

Second  Lieutenant.  —  Harry  Huckins. 


THIRD   BATTALION.  — LATIN   SCHOOL, 

Major.  —  Edward  E.  Jack. 
Adjutant.  —  William  A.  Hayes. 
Quartermaster.  — J.  Henry  Williams. 
Sergeant  Major. — Thaddeus  W.  Harris. 

Company  A. 

Captain. — W.  H.  Fenn. 

First  Lieutenant.  —  Francis  W.  White. 

Second  Lieutenant.  — Hartley  F.  Atwood. 
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Company  B. 

Captain.  —  Charles  B.  Moseley. 
First  Lieutenant.  —  Joseph  Andrews. 
Second  Lieutenant.  —  George  U.  Crocker. 

Company  C. 

Captain.  —George  A.  Stewart. 

First  Lieutenant.  —  Brainard  A.  Andrews.  ' 

Second  Lieutenant.  —  Soren  E.  Griswold. 

Company  D. 

Captain.  —  Henry  B.  Twombly. 

First  Lieutenant.  —  Horatio  N.  Glover. 

Second  Lieutenant.  —  Louis  L.  Jackson. 

Company'  E. 

Captain.  —  Arthur  W.  Goodspeed. 
First  Lieutenant.  —  John  A.  Noonan. 
Second  Lieutenant.  —  Thomas  A.  Mullen, 

Company  F. 

Captain.  —  Frank  E.  Butler. 

First  Lieutenant.  —  Frederick  A.  Whitney. 

Second  Lieutenatit.  —  Ja.me's  \V.  Garratt. 


FOURTH   BATTALION. 

Major.  —  C.  L.  Russell  (Roxbury  High  School). 
Adjutant.—  C.  F.  Weld  (Roxbury  Latin  School). 
Quartermaster. — I.  H.  Wilde  (Roxbury  High  School). 
Sergeant  Major. —  C.  G.  Wells,  Jr.  (Roxbury  Latin  School). 

Company  A.  —  Roxbury  High  School. 

Captain.  —  F.  E.  Blaisdell. 
First  Lieutenant.  —  A.  W.  Small. 
Second  Lieutenant.  —  W.  H.  Eniond. 

Company  B.  —  Dorciiestkr  Hicsh  School. 

Captain.  —  F.  M.  Green. 
Fi7-st  Lieutenant. — J.  C.  Ring. 
Second  Lieutenant.  —  W.  H.  Weeks. 
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Company  C. — Koxburt  High  School. 

Captain.  —  B.  L.  Chandler. 

First  Lieutenant.  —  G.  A.  Hibbard. 

Second  Lieutenant.  —  E.  A.  Joselyn. 

Company  D.  —  Eoxbury  Latin  School. 

Captain.  —  H.  Webster. 

First  Lieutenant.  —  E.  A.  Cudworth. 

Second  Lieute^iant.  —  S.  H.  Elliot. 

Company  E.  —  Koxbuky  Latin  School. 

Captain.  —  J.  H.  SpafFord. 
First  Lieutenant. —  C.  E.  Guild. 
Second  Lieutenant.  —  F.  W.  Hastings. 

Company  F.  —  Charlestown  High  School. 

Captain.  — Frederick  C.  Ward. 
First  Lieutenant.  —  John  S.  Welsh. 
Second  Lieutenant.  —  Wm.  H.  Burke. 

Company  G.  —  Brighton  High  School. 

Captain.  —  F.  Forrest  Harding. 
First  Lieutenant.  —  George  A.  Brock. 
Second  Lieutenant.  — Charles  C.  Trowbridge. 

Company  H.  —  West  Roxbury  High  School. 

Captain.  —  James  B.  Shea. 

First  Lieutenant.  —  Russell  S.  Hyde. 

Second  Lieutenant.  —  Harry  W.  Davis. 


DESCRIPTION  AKD  DEDICATION 


ALLSTON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL-HOUSE, 


BASEMENT. 


FIRST  STORY. 


SECOND  STORY. 


ALLSTON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


DESCRIPTION. 


This  attractive  edifice   is    located   on    Cambrido-e 


w 


street,  in  the  Brighton  District.  It  is  of  face-bi-ick, 
with  sandstone  trimmings,  and  was  designed  in  the 
Gothic  style  of  architecture.  It  stands  on  a  lot  12;") 
feet  front  on  Camljridge  street,  and  175  feet  in  deptli, 
and  occnpit^s  nearly  the  whole  of  it.  It  has  two 
stories  above  an  elevated  basement,  which  contains 
four  brick-paved  pla^^-rooms,  boiler  and  coal  room, 
and  water-closets.  The  boiler-room  is  constructed 
with  fire-proof  walls  and  ceiling. 

The  yards  are  paved;  the  areas  in  front  of  the 
building  form  fine  grass  plats.  There  are  two  en- 
trances through  the  basement  from  Cambridge 
street;  and  up  one  flight  of  stairs,  occupying  the 
centre  of  the  building,  are  four  large  school-rooms, 
the  master's  office,  and  the  exhibition-hall. 

There  are  six  school- rooms  in  the  second  story. 
The  building  furnishes  accommodations  for  5(50 
pupils,  and  cost,  including  the  land,  about  $50,00  ). 
The  plans  rnd  specifications  were  furnished  by 
George  A.  Clough,  City  Architect.  The  contract- 
ors for  the  work  were  James  Fagan  for  the  masoniy, 
Hancock  &  Greeley  for  the  carpentry,  and  Tndor  & 
Co.  for  the  steam-heating  apparatus  and  the  api  ai'n- 
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tiis  for  ventilation.     Their  work  was  entirely  satis- 
factory. 

DEDICATION. 

The  dedicatory  exercises  of  the  new  Ailston 
School-house  took  place  on  the  23d  of  April,  1879. 
The  large  hall  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  the 
parents  and  friends  of  the  pupils,  and  many  were 
standing  in  the  corridors.  The  exercises,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  F.  Lyman  Winship,  Chairman  of  the 
Eighth  Division,  began  with  a  march  played  on  the 
piano,  to  which  a  choir  of  75  pupils,  from  the  upper 
classes,  entered  the  hall.  An  opening  hymn,  "Let 
us  with  a  gladsome  mind,"  was  then  sung  by  the 
choir.  The  Dedicatory  Prayer  was  ofltered  by  the 
Rev.  F.  A.  Whitney,  of  Ailston,  after  which  the 
choir,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  E.  Holt,  sang 
the  Alleluia,  from  the  Christmas  Oratorio  of  Saint 
Saens,  in  a  finished  and  artistic  manner.  Li  the 
absence  of  Hon.  D.  D.  Kelley,  Chairman  of  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Buildings,  Mr.  ^ahum  Chapin,  Chair- 
man of  Committee  on  School-houses,  on  the  part  of  the 
Board,  commended  the  architect  and  builders  of  the 
house,  congratulated  the  committee  on  the  success  of 
their  labors,  and  presented  the  keys  to  His  Honor 
F.  O.  Prince,  Mayor. 

ADDRESS  OF  MAYOR  PRINCE. 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  receive,  in  behalf  of  the  City  of 
Boston,  possession  of  the  Ailston  School-house,  and  to  take  part 
in  these  interesting  dedicator}-  exercises.  I  am  always  glad  to  see 
the  establishment  of  a  new  school,  for  each  one  becomes  another 
anchor  for  tlie  security  of  the  ship  of  state  ;  an  additional  guaranty 
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of  the  perpetuitj'  of  our  republican  institutions.  School-houses 
may  be  regarded  as  so  man}-  forts  for  our  protection.  The}'  are 
costly  things,  but  citizens  willingly  pay  whatever  is  needed  for 
their  safety  ;  for  the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  cannot 
be  maintained  unless  the  people  are  intelligent  and  enlightened. 
Despotism  can  onh'  exist  where  the  masses  are  unlettered  and 
ignorant.  I  always  rejoice  to  remember  that  IMassachusetts,  the 
first  of  the  States  to  assert  her  political  rights,  and  to  take  arms  in 
their  defence,  was  also  the  first  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
popular  education,  the  first  to  inaugurate  the  free-school  system,  and 
the  first  to  compel  the  attendance  upon  school  of  all  her  children. 
This  polic}'  made  her  a  controlling  power  in  the  Union,  and  gained 
for  her  the  proud  appellation  of  the  "■  brain  of  the  confederacy-." 

Our  schools  have  high  rank  in  the  country'.  We  spare  neither 
pains  nor  cost  to  make  them  so.  I  hope  the  school  which  is  to 
gather  here  will  be  found  abreast  of  its  sisters —  equal  to  them  in 
every  excellence  and  requisite  of  such  institutions.  I  hope  its 
future  history-  will  be  worthy  the  honored  name  it  bears  ;  for  Wash- 
ington Allston  was  one  of  the  best  of  men,  accomplished,  culti- 
vated, and  possessed  of  all  those  qualities  of  head  and  heart  which 
make,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term  —  a  man. 

I  hope  the  graduates  of  this  school  will  hereafter  be  found  among 
our  honored  and  useful  citizens,  so  that  it  may  be  deemed  a  privi- 
lege to  have  belonged  to  it. 

This  building  seems  to  have  all  the  conveniences  and  improve- 
ments to  be  found  in  the  modern  school-house,  and  reflects  credit 
on  the  committee  and  the  architect.  I  am  struck  with  the  contrast 
between  the  school  accommodations  of  ni}*  contemporaries,  and  those 
of  the  present  day.  The  school-room  6f  my  day  is  not  associated 
with  pleasant  memories.  It  was  cold,  cheerless,  and  repulsive,  from 
its  bare  walls,  insufficient  warmth,  and  uncomfortable  benches. 
I  ache  even  now,  with  the  recollection  of  the  hours  spent  shivering 
over  ni}-  lessons,  in  those  seats  without  backs  or  other  support 
for  our  tired  frames  to  lean  against.  We  had  not  then  the 
improved  text-books,  the  improved  apparatus  for  teaching,  nor 
any  of  the  modern  appliances  and  methods  of  instruction.  All 
these  have  come  from  the  increased  interest  felt  everywhere  in  the 
cause  of  education. 
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It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  school-children  will  be  taught  to 
appreciate  all  that  is  being  done  for  them  b}"  the  city  —  all 
that  is  being  done  for  them  by  their  teachers.  Let  me  tell 
those  who  are  here,  and  belong  to  the  school,  that  the  salary  ' 
of  a  teacher  is  no  adeqnate  remuneration  for  the  time  and 
labor  he  devotes  to  his  pupils  in  his  arduous  duties.  He  is  only 
repaid  when  he  finds  his  work  has  been  successful,  by  the  mental 
and  moral  improvement  of  his  pupils  —  so  that  the}"  will  become 
good  and  useful  members  of  society.  Let  me  say  to  the  young 
people  here,  that  the  time  for  gathering  knowlege,  for  forming 
habits  of  study  and  a  love  of  letters,  is  the  school-time.  You 
will  soon  be  called  into  the  active  business  of  life,  where  the  oppor- 
tunities for  learning  will  be  greatly  diminished.  Be  assured  that, 
whatever  worldly  success  or  prosperity  may  come  to  you,  the  best 
of  your  pleasures,  and  the  most  of  your  happiness,  will  be  found 
in  mental  culture.  Whatever .  disappointments  await  you,  there 
will  be  found  in  books  sources  of  enjoyment  which  no  adversity  or 
misfortune  can  take  from  3'ou. 

Be  faithful,  then,  to  your  studies  ;  obey  the  rules  and  discipline 
of  the  school ;  be  well  behaved,  —  and  you  will  then,  repa^'  the 
solicitude  of  3'our  parents,  the  labors  of  your  instructors,  and 
the  moneys  expended  in  your  behalf  by  the  tax-pa3-ers  of  the 
citv. 

The  Mayor  closed  his  remarks,  which  were  re- 
ceived with  the  heartiest  approval,  by  presenting 
the  keys,  in  behalf  of  the  City  of  Boston,  to  Mr.  F. 
Lyman  Winship,  Chairman  of  the  Eighth  Division, 
who  received  them  in  behalf  of  the  School  Board, 
and  spoke  as  follows  :  —  ' 

MR.   WINSHIP'S   ADDRESS. 

In  behalf  of  the  School  Board  of  the  Citj'  of  Boston  I  receive 
with  great  pleasure  from  your  hands,  Mr.  Ma3-or,  these  tokens 
which  emblematicall3'  conve3-  to  us  the  custody  of  this  beautiful 
and   commodious  building.     With  great  wisdom   and  unbounded 
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liberality  the  City  of  Boston  has  erected  and  maintained  ample 
and  convenient  structures  in  which  her  children  may  enjo}-  all  the 
advantages  of  a  liberal  education  ;  and  the  erection  of  this  build- 
ing is  but  one  more  evidence  of  the  interest  she  takes  in  this  noble 
cause. 

Permit  me  to  congratulate  you,  sir,  in  being  the  represensative 
of  a  city  sustaining  so  high  a  reputation  in  everything  that  tends 
to  a  broader  culture  and  a  higher  civilization.  In  receiving  from 
you  this  building  as  the  home  of  the  school  that  bears  the  illus- 
trious name  of  Allston,  it  will  be  our  duty,  as  well  as  our  pleasure, 
to  place  it  in  charge  of  teachers  who  will  instruct  and  govern  the 
school  with  honor  to  themselves,  and  profit  to  the  pupils  ;  and, 
confident  of  the  beneficial  results  that  will  accrue  under  their  gov- 
ernment, we  cheerfully  dedicate  this  building  to  that  broad  culture 
which  will  continue  to  exert  a  great  and  salutar}'  influence  years 
after  foundation  and  pinnacle  shall  mingle  in  common  dust. 

Let  me  now  congratulate  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  children 
who,  in  this  beautiful  home,  will  enjoy  all  the  educational  advan- 
tages that  a  liberal  and  intellectual  communit}'  can  bestow.  Free 
as  the  air  it  is  given  to  them  ;  we  ask  in  return  onl}-  3-our  cordial 
and  S3'mpathizing  cooperation  with  the  teachers,  who  are  readv  at 
all  times  to  conduct  the  school  so  as  to  produce  the  most  gratif}-- 
ing  results,  morallj'  as  well  as  intellectuaUy.  For  3-ears  we  pleaded 
for  this  building,  till  our  patience  was  neaily  exhausted  b}'  re- 
peated delays;  now,  however,  we  present  it  to  you,  unsurpassed 
in  its  fitness  b}'  an}'  that  the  city  has  erected. 

The  great  and  rapid  strides  made  by  this  city  in  erecting  and 
furnishing  school-buildings  similar  to  this  prove  to  the  world  that 
the  citizens  of  this  community,  notwithstanding  the  great  expendi- 
ture necessar}-,  are  desirous  of  maintaining  the  front  rank  in  all 
that  loertains  to  the  cause  of  education.  As  I  recall  the  time 
when,  a  boy,  I  attended  an  Evening  School  in  this  then  town,  at 
the  Town  Hall,  when  each  scholar  carried  a  lantern  to  assist  in 
lighting  the  room  and  aid  him  in  writing,  it  seems  almost  incred- 
ible that  at  this  no  distant  da}'  I  should  have  the  pleasure  to  assist 
in  dedicating  this  spacious  building,  the  advantages  of  which  we 
trust  3'ou  will  fully  realize  and  appreciate,  since  they  will  conduce 
to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  your  children. 
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And  now,  my  clear  sir,  in  transferring  to  j-ou  the  custody  of  this 
building,  so  long  needed  for  3'our  wandering  classes,  the  committee 
are  entirely  confident  that  nothing  will  be  wanting  on  your  part,  or 
on  the  part  of  3'Our  competent  and  faithful  assistants,  to  place  this 
school  in  the  high  rank  that  the  foremost  of  our  schools  now 
occupy.  That  3-ou  have  always  labored  to  a  successful  end,  under 
the  great  drawbacks  and  disadvantages  of  the  past  four  years,  fully 
assures  the  committee  that,  with  the  advantages  you  now  enjo}',  the 
Allston  School  will  stand  an  honpr  to  the  communit}'. 

Let  us  therefore,  to-da^',  dedicate  this  school  to  all  the  virtues, 
trusting  that  the}'  may  here  find  a  home.  Let  us  dedicate  it  to 
Truth,  as  the  foundation  of  all  education,  and  may  that  virtue  sink 
deep  into  the  mind  and  heart  of  every  pupil. 

Let  us  dedicate  it  to  Kindness,  the  virtue  that  should  belong 
preeminently  to  those  who  are  to  govern.  Let  us  dedicate  it  to 
Obedience,  the  principle  that  Kindness  should  implant  in  every 
breast ;  and,  finally,  let  us  dedicate  it  to  every  noble  thought  and 
generous  sentiment  that  should  be  instilled  into  the  minds  of  those 
placed  under  ^^our  care. 

Wishing  for  you  and  your  coadjutors  all  the  blessings  of  a  kind 
Providence  to  aid  3'ou  in  3'our  noble  undertaking,  I,  in  behalf  of 
the  School  Board  of  the  City  of  Boston,  commit  this  building  to 
3'our  care. 

MR.  HALL'S  ADDRESS. 

For  the  kind  .and  complimentar3'  words  in  which  30U  have 
alluded  to  m3'  past  connection  with  this  school,  accept  nn*  grateful 
acknowledgment. 

It  is  a  source  of  much  gratification  to  me  to  have  ni3'  work  of 
four  years  reviewed  and  favorably  criticised  b3'  one  whose  official 
position  entitles  him  to  speak  authoritativel3',and  whose  knowledge 
of  all  the  details  of  our  school  system,  and  especially  of  the  schools 
of  this  district,  renders  his  words  of  value.  It  will  be  my  aim  in 
the  future  to  merit  your  continued  approbation, and  to  so  direct  the 
educational  aff'airs  of  this  district  that  the  results  ma}'  be  satisfac- 
tor3',  not  onh*  to  those  whose  office  requires  them  to  investigate, 
but  to  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  pupils  who  ma3'  daily  assem- 
ble here. 
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Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  embarrassing  conditions  b}'  which 
our  school  has  been  surrounded  in  the  past.  I  feel  to-day  very 
much  in  harmon}'  with  the  spirit  of  the  old  maxim,  "  De  mortuis 
nil  nisi  honxim"  and  in  the  joys  of  the  present  would  forget  for 
the  moment  the  gloomy  histor}-  of  the  past.  This  day  marks  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  this  school.  "We  enter  upon  the  era  that 
awaits  us  with  high  hopes,  firm  purposes,  and  anxious  solicitude  ; 
happy  in  the  thought  of  improved  facilities  and  greater  possibilities, 
firm  in  our  purpose  to  do  all  tliat  it  is  possible  to  do  to  promote  the 
moral  and  intellectual  growth  of  those  who  may  be  placed  under 
our  care,  and  deeply  solicitous  in  view  of  the  great  responsibility 
which  the  acceptance  of  this  trust  implies. 

Allow  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  congratulate  yow,  as  Avell  as  our- 
selves, upon  the  successful  completion  of  this  work.  No  one  knows 
better  than  myself  tlie  deep  interest  30U  have  taken  in  the  enter- 
prise from  3'our  earliest  connection  with  the  School  Board,  and  the 
people  of  this  community  are  under  great  obligation  to  \ou  for  the 
zeal  and  persistenc}'  with  which  30U  have  urged  forward  tliis  work. 

Upon  the  stone  that  marks  the  resting-place  of  the  architect  of 
St.  Paul's  are  the  words,  "  Si  monumentum  requiris,  circumspice." 
So  to  the  generations  that  are  to  follow  us  this  beautiful  and  com- 
modious building  will  attest  the  taste  and  skill  of  its  architect,  and 
the  liberalit}'  of  Boston  in  providing  facilities  for  the  education  of 
her  children.  This  liberality  I  believe  to  be  a  wise  economy  ;  for,  in 
my  opinion,  notliing  conduces  more  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity-  of 
a  nation  than  education.  It  makes  a  man  a  better  citizen,  a  better 
mechanic,  a  better  laborer  of  an}-  kind.  Dean  Stanlc}',  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  speaking  to  the  members  of  a  number  of  working- 
men's  clubs,  said,  that  the  higher  a  man's  education  is,  the  more  it 
makes  him  feel  the  grace,  tlie  value,  and  the  worth  of  geiniine  work  ; 
that  a  studious  shoemaker  had  told  him  there  was  nothing  he  en- 
joyed more,  after  reading  a  good  book,  tlian  making  a  good  shoe. 
The  facilities  for  education  are  now  so  excellent,  so  much  monej-  is 
expended  b}-  cit}'  and  State  in  day  schools  and  evening  schools, 
free  libraries  and  art  museums,  to  bring  within  the  reach  of  rich 
and  poor  alike,  an  oi)portunity  of  comnnniion  witli  tlie  clioicest 
minds  in  literature  and  art,  that  we  ma}'  well  say  with  Horace 
Mann.  "  Ignorance  in  our  countrv  is  a  crime." 
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Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  be  m}'  very  great  pleasure,  as  it  will  be  ni}' 
clat}^  to  guard  \vell  the  sacred  trust  that  3'ou  have  this  da}'  com- 
mitted to  m}-  care.  Inspired  by  the  encouraging  words  which  you 
have  uttered,  and  aided  b}-  the  efficient  cooperation  of  those  who 
are  associated  with  me,  I  trust  I  shall  not  fail  to  fulfil  your  expecta- 
tions. 

Mr.  Hall's  remarks  were  followed  by  the  Dedica- 
tory Plymn,  written  for  the  occasion. 

DEDICATORY    HYMN. 

The  Pilgrims'  keel  touched  Plymouth  strand, 

When,  lo,  the  desert  bloomed ; 
Church-spires  thick  gleamed  from  hill  to  hill, 

And  schools  the  land  illumed. 
Fair  Learning's  page  and  Wisdom's  voice, 

To  all  were  freely  given. 
As  flows  the  air,  as  beams  the  light, 

'Neath  God's  o'erarching  heaven. 

To-day  the  sons  with  equal  care 

Their  fathers'  gifts  renew, 
And  fairer  build,  and  ampler  stores 

Of  wisdom's  treasures  strew  : 
While  we,  their  children,  grateful  come, 

With  songs  and  brightest  flowers. 
To  dedicate  this  new-made  shrine 

To  culture's  varied  powers. 

Inspired  by  him  whose  honored  name 

This  house  so  fitly  bears. 
Striving  to  win  a  crown  of  life. 

Like  that  he  nobly  wears,  — 
Here  will  we  give  to  wisdom's  ways 

The  hope  and  strength  of  youth, 
And  here  will  trust  tiie  guiding  hand 

To  lead  to  highest  truth. 

Hon.  Samuel  Eliot,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
AVilliam    H.   Baldwin,    Supervisor    John   Kneeland, 
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J.  P.  C.  Winship,  the  Hon.  Henry  Baldwin,  and 
others,  followed  in  brief  remarks,  after  Avhich  the  choir 
sang,  "Xow  night  comes  softly  stealing,"  and  the 
exercises,  which  had  been  exceedingly  interesting 
throughont,  were  bronght  to  a  close  with  a  benedic- 
tion by  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Whitney. 


okga:n^izatioi^ 


SCHOOL    COMMITTEE, 


FOR     1879. 


SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  FOE  1879. 


Hon.  Frederick  O.  Prince,  Mayor,  ex  officio. 

[Term  expires  Janiiaiy,  1880.] 

y  Charles  L.  Flint,'  Henry  W.  Haynes,'  ■ 

F.  Lyman  AVinship^  John  W.  Ryan,  » 

William  H.  Finnej', '  George  M.  Hobbs,  ' 

Hemy  P.  Bowditch,-'  George  B.  Hyde., 

[Term  expires  Januarj-,  1881.] 

Lucia  M.  Peabody,  -  George  H.  Plummer, 

/William  T.  Adams,  y Abram  E.  Cutter,' 

/Warren  Fletcher^  ./William  C.  Collar, , 

Nahum  Chapin,  Joseph  D.  Fallon.  ^ 

[Term  expires  Januaiy,  W82.] 

Charles  C.  Perkins,'  James  W.  Fox, 

John  J.  Hayes,  '  Charles  H.  Reed,  • 

John  G.  Blake,'  Thomas  M.  Brewer, 

John  B.  Moran,  i  Brooks  Adams,  t 

'Elected  to  fill  vacancy  caused  by  resignation  of  Mr.  William  J.  Porter. 


orncEES  OF  the  board 


I'resident, 

Hon.  Frederick  O.  Prince,  Mayor : 

Vice-  Pres  ident. 

William  H.  Finney. 


Benjasiin  F.  Tweed, 
Samuel  W.  Mason, 
Ellis  Peterson, 


Superintendent. 

Samuel  Eliot. 

Supervisors. 

Lucretia  Crocker, 
John  Kneeland, 
George  M.  Folsom. 


Secretary. 

Phineas  Bates,  Jr. 

Auditing  Clerh. 

William  J.  Porter. 


JIfessenger. 

Alvah  H.  Peters. 


TRUANT   OFFICERS. 


The  following  is  the  list  of  the  Truant  Officers,  Tvith  their  respective  dis- 
tricts, and  the  school  sections  embraced  in  each  district :  — 


Officers. 

District. 

School  Sections. 

Chase  Cole,  Chief. 

North. 

Eliot,  Hancock. 

C.  E.  Turner. 

East  Boston. 

Adams,  Chapman,  Lyman,  and 
Emerson. 

Geo.  M.  Felch. 

Central. 

Bowdoin,  Winthrop,  Phillips, 
and  Brimmer. 

George  Murphy. 

Southern. 

Bowditch,  Quincy,  and  Law- 
rence. 

James  Bragdon. 

South  Boston. 

Bigelow,  Gaston,  Lincoln,  Nor- 
cross,  and  Shurtleff. 

A.  M.  Leavitt. 

South. 

Dwight,  Everett,  Rice,  and 
Franklin. 

Samuel  Mcintosh. 

Roxbury,  East  Dist. 

Lewis,  Dudley,  and  Dearborn. 

E.  F.  Mecuen. 

Roxbury,  West  Dist. 

Comins,  Sherwin,  Lowell,  and 

Dudley. 

Jeremiah  M.  Swfett. 

Dorchester,  Northern 

Everett,  Mather,  and  Andrew. 

District. 

James  P.  Leeds. 

Dorchester,   Southern 

High,  Harris,  Gibson,  Tileston, 

District. 

Stoughton,  and  Minot. 

Charles  S.  Woofin- 

Charlestown, 

West 

Frothingham,     Harvard,      and 

dale. 

District. 

Wells. 

Sumner  P.  White. 

Charlestown, 

East 

Warren,  Bunker  Hill,  Prescott, 

District. 

and  High. 

Warren  J.  Stokes. 

West  Roxbury. 

Central,  Charles  Sumner,  Hill- 
side, and  Mt.  Vernon. 

H.  F.  Ripley. 

Brighton. 

Bennett  and  Allston. 

Warren  A.  Wright,  Superintendent  of  Licensed  Minors. 


Truant  Office,  30  Pemberton  Square. 
The  chief  officer  and  Superintendent  of  Licensed  Minors  are  in  attendance 
every  school  day  from  12,  M.  to  1,  P.M.  ;  other  officers,  the  first  and  third  Mon- 
days each  month,  at  4,  P.M.    Order  boxes  will  be  found  at  the  several  school- 
houses,  and  at  police  stations  1,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  13,  and  14. 


STANDING    COMMITTEES. 


Accounts. 

Wm.    T.   Adams,   Chairman^    Messrs.    Winship,   Haj-es,    Keed, 
Moran. 

JSorace  3Iann  School. 

F.  Lyman  Winship,  Chairman^  Messrs.  Ryan,  Brewer. 

Drawing  and  JUCitsic, 

Charles   C.    Perkins,   Chairman,    Miss  Peabody,  Messrs.  Cutter, 
Reed,  Haynes. 

Elections. 

Geo.  M.  Hobbs,  Chairman,  Messrs.  Fallon,  Haynes. 

Evening  Schools. 

Charles   H.  Reed,   Chairman,  Messrs.   Fletcher,   Haj^es,   Hobbs, 
Fox. 

Examinations. 

Charles  L.  Flint,  Chairman,  Mr.  Moran,  Miss  Peabod}",  Messrs. 
Collar,  Hyde. 

Schools  for  Licensed  Minors. 

Nahum  Chapin,  Chairman,  Messrs.  Reed,  Haynes. 

yominatlons. 

George    H.    Plummer,     Chairman,    Messrs.    Bowditch,    Brewer, 
Cutter,  Haynes. 

Primary  School  Instruction. 

Brooks  Adams,  Chairman,  Messrs.  Moran,  Collar,  Brewer,  Finney. 
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Jttilcs  and  Regulations. 

George   M.    Holibs,    Chairman,  Messrs.    W.  T.  Adams,  Fallon, 
Brewer,  Haynes. 

Salaries, 

John   J.  Haj'es,   Chairman,  Messrs.  Plummer.  Wm.  T.  Adams, 
Chapin,  Moran. 

School-houses. 

Nahum  Chapin,  Chairman,  Messrs.  Plummer,  Bowditch,  Wlnshi[), 
Fallon. 

Seiving. 

F.    Lj-man    Winship,     Chairman,    Mr.    Chapin,    Miss   Peahody, 
Messrs.  Ryan,  Fox. 

Sttpplies. 

William  H.  Finne}",   Chairman,  Messrs.  Plummer,  Ryan,  Wm.  T. 
Adams,  Brooks  Adams. 

Text-Boohs. 

John  G.  Blake,  Chairman,  Messrs.  Finney,  Collar,  Fallon,  Brooks 
Adams. 

Trtiant  Officers. 

Tlie  Mayor,  Chairman,  Messrs.  Ryan,  Cutter,  Ha^es,  Fletcher. 


NOEMAL,  HIGH  SCHOOL,  AND  DIVISION 
COMMITTEES, 


Normal. 

Geo.  M.  Hobbs,  Chairman^  Messrs.  Moran,  Finney,  Hj'de,  Brooks 
Adams. 

High.  Schools, 

Charles   L.   Flint,    Chairman,  Messrs.    Bowditch,    Collar,    Miss 
Peabody,  Mr.  Blake. 

First  Division, 

Geo.  II.  Plunimer,   Chairman,  Messrs.  Fletcher,  Chapin,  Cutter, 
Ha3-nes. 

Second  Division. 

Abram  E.  Cutter,  Chairman,  Messrs.  Chapin,  Fletcher,  Perkins, 
Brewer. 

Third  Division. 

Charles  C.  Perkins,  Chairman,  Messrs.  Plummer,  Ryan,  Brooks 
Adams,  Haynes. 

Fourth  Division. 

John  J.  Hayes,  Chairman,  Messrs.  Blake,  Reed,  Fox,  Fallon. 

Fifth  Division. 

George  B.  H3'de,  Chairman,  Messrs.  Hayes,  Flint,  Brewer,  Reed. 

Sixth  Division. 

Joseph  D.  Fallon,  Chairman,  Messrs.  Fox,  Blake,  Ryan,  Collar. 
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Seventh  Division, 

John  B.  Moran,  Chairman.,  Mr.  Hobbs,  Miss  Peabod}',  Messrs. 
Rj-an,  Finney. 

Eighth  Division. 

F.  Lyman  Winship,  Chairman^  Messrs.  Bowditch,  Hyde. 

Ninth  Division. 

William  T.  Adams,  CJiairman,  Messrs.  Finne^',  Collar. 


NOEMAL    SCHOOL. 


Corner  of  Dartmouth  and  Appleton  streets. 
COMMITTEE. 

George  M.  Hobbs,  Chairman.       John  B.  Moran,  Secretary. 
William  H,  Finney,  George  B.  Hyde. 

Brooks  Adams, 


Larkin  Dunton,  Head-Master.       Annie  E.  Chace,  Asst. 
L.  Theresa  Moses,  First  Asst.       Amos  Albee,  Janitor. 


RICE  TRAINING   SCHOOL. 

IN    CHARGE    OF    COMMITTEE    ON    NORMAL    SCHOOL. 

Lucius  A.  Wheelock,  Princijyal. 
RICE  SCHOOL. 

Corner  Dartmouth  and  Appleton  streets. 

Lucius  A.  Wheelock,  blaster.  Martha  E.  Pritchard,  First  Asst. 
Charles  F.  Kimball,  Sub-Master.  Florence  Marshall,  Second  Asst. 
Myron  T.  Pritchard,  Second  Sub-Master. 


Ella  T.  Gould, 
E.  Maria  Simonds, 
Eliza  Cox, 
Dora  Brown, 


THIRD    assistants. 

Ule3-etta  Williams, 
Mattie  II.  Jackson, 
Ella  C.  Ilutchins, 
Lizzie  M.  Burnham. 
Amos  Albee,  Janitor. 
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PRIMARY   SCHOOL. 

Appleton  street. 

Ella  F.  Wyman,  Ellen  F.  Beach, 

Grace  Hooper,  Anna  B.  Badlam, 

Sarah  E.  Bowers,  Emma  L.  W3Tnan, 

E.  L.  B.  Hintz,  George  W.  Collins,  Janitor. 


HIGH    SCHOOLS. 


COMMITTEE. 


Charles  L.  Flint,  Chairman. 
William  C.  Collar, 
Lucia  M.  Peabod}', 


Henry  P.  Bowrlitch,  Secretary. 
John  G.  Blake. 


PUBLIC  LATIN   SCHOOL. 

Bedford  street, 
HEAD-MASTER. 

Moses  Merrill. 


Charles  J.  Capen, 
Arthur  I.  Fiske, 


Cyrus  A.  Neville, 
Frank  W.  Freeborn, 
Edward  P.  Jackson, 
John  K.  Richardson, 
William  Gallagher,  Jr., 


MA-STERS. 

Joseph  W.  Chadwick. 

JUNIOR-MASTERS. 

Byron  Groce, 
Louis  H.  Parkhurst, 
William  T.  Strong, 
Egbert  M.  Chesley. 
Edward  M.  Chase,  Janitor. 


GIRLS'   LATIN    SCHOOL. 

West  Newton  street. 

John  Tetlow,  Master.  Augusta  R.  Curtis,  Fourth  Asst. 

Jennie  R.  Sheldon,  Third  Asst.     Elizabeth  P.  Howard,  Fc»?/W/iylss<. 
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ENGLISH   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

Bedford  street, 
HEAD-MASTER. 

Edwin  P.  Seaver. 


Luther  W.  Anderson, 
Robert  E.  Bab  son, 
L.  Hall  Grandgent, 

Charles  J.  Lincoln, 
Lucius  H.  Buckingham, 
John  F.  Casey, 
Manson  Seavy, 
Jerome  B.  Poole, 


MASTERS. 

Albert  Hale, 
Charles  B.  Travis. 

JUNIOR-MASTERS. 

Samuel  C.  Smith, 
Alfred  P.  Gage, 
H.  Winslow  Warren, 
Charles  0.  Whitman. 
Edward  M.  Chase,  Janitor. 


EAST  BOSTOX  BRAXCH. 

Public  Ziibrary  Building,  Paris  and  Jileridian  streets. 

John  O.  Norris,  Junior- Master.    Sarah  L.  Becker,  Fourth  Asst. 


GIRLS'   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

West  Newton  street. 

HEAD-MASTER. 

Homer  B.  Sprague. 

Harriet  E.  Caryl,  Asst.  Prin.        Margaret  A.  Badger,  First  Asst. 

Laura  B.  White,  Teacher  of  Chemistry. 


Emma  A.  Temple, 

Adeline  L.  Sylvester, 
Sarah  A.  Shore}', 


SECOND    ASSISTANTS. 

Katharine  Knapp. 

THIRD    ASSISTANTS. 

Emerette  O.  Patch. 


Augusta  C.  Kimball, 
Ellen  M.  Folsom, 
Julia  A.  Jellison, 
Lucy  R.  Woods, 
Mary  E.Lathrop, 


FOURTH    ASSISTANTS. 

Lizzie  L.  Smith, 
Sarah  L.  Miner, 
Elizabeth  C.  Coburn, 
Emily  M.  Deland, 
Margaret  C.  Brawle}'. 
Thomas  Appleton,  Janitor. 
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ROXBURY  HIGH   SCHOOL. 

Keniltvorth  street. 

S.  M.  Weston,  Head-Master.        Emil}'  Weeks,  First  Asst. 

THIRD    ASSISTANTS. 

Eliza  D.  Gardner,  Helen  A.  Gardner. 

FOURTH    ASSISTANTS. 

Edna  F.  Calder,  Alia  G.  Foster. 

Clara  H.  Balch,  Thomas  Colligan,  Janitor. 


DORCHESTER  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Centre  street,   corner  of  Dorchester  avenue. 

Elbridge  Smith,  Master.  Mary  W.  Hall,  First  Asst. 

FOURTH    ASSISTANTS. 

Rebecca  V.  Humphrey,  Laura  E.  Hove3^ 

Harold  C.  Childs,  Thomas  J.  Hatch,  Janitor. 


CHARLESTOWN   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

Motmtnent  square. 

Caleb  Emer}',  Head-Master.  Emma  G.  Shaw,  Second  Asst. 

Katharine  Whitney,  First  Asst.    Adelaide  E.  Somes,  Tliird  Asst. 

FOURTH    ASSISTANTS. 

Sarah  Shaw,  Annie  M,  Wilde. 

Alia  F.  Young,  Joseph  Smith,  Janitor. 


WEST   ROXBURY  HIGH   SCHOOL. 

Elm  street,  tfamaica  Plain. 

Edward  W.  Howe,  Master.  Louise  M.  Thurston,  Tliird  Asst. 

George  C.  Mann   (temporarily    Mar}'  L.  Charles,  Fourth  Asst. 
Acting  Master),  Janet  M.  Williams,  Fo^irth  Asst. 

J.  J.  Wentworth,  Janitor. 


BRIGHTON   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

Academy  Hill. 

Benj.  Wormelle,  Master.  Marion  A.  Hawes,  Fourth  Asst. 

Anna  J.  George,  Third  Asst.       J.  R.  Marston,  Janitor. 


SPECIAL    INSTRUCTORS. 


DRAWING. 

"Walter  Smith.     Normal  School. 

Heniv\'  Hitchings.     English  High  School. 

Mere}'  A.  Bailc}-.     Girls'  High,  Dorchester  High,  West  Roxbury 

High,  Schools. 
Lucas  Baker.     Latin,  Charlestown  High,  Brighton  High,  Schools. 
W.  Bertha  Hintz.     Illustrative  Drawing,  Normal  School. 


MUSIC. 

Julius  Eichberg.  Latin,  English  High,  Girls'  High,  Roxbury 
High,  Dorchester  High,  Charlestown  High,  West  Roxbury 
High,  Brighton  High,  Schools. 

J,  B.  Sharland.  Normal,  Franklin,  Brimmer,  Winthrop,  Exeter- 
street,  Dwight,  Everett,  Sherwin,  Comins,  Dearborn,  Dudley, 
Dillaway,  Lewis,  Lowell,  Central,  Hillside,  Schools. 

Henry  E.  Holt.  Normal,  Wells,  Eliot,  Hancock,  Quinc}', 
Andrew,  Bigelow,  Gaston,  Lawrence,  Lincoln,  Norcross,  Shurt- 
lefF,  Allston,  Bennett,  Bowditch,  Bowdoin,  Phillips,  Mt.  Ver- 
non, Charles  Sumner,  Schools. 

J.  M.  Mason.  Adams,  Chapman,  Emerson,  Lyman,  Bunker  Hill, 
Frothingham,  Harvard,  Prescott,  Warren,  Dorchester-Everett, 
Gibson,  Harris,  Mather,  Minot,  Stoughton,  Tileston,  Schools. 


FRENCH. 

Phillippe  de  Senancour.     Latin  School. 

Eugene  Raymond.     English  High,  Charlestown  High,  Schools. 
Henri  Morand.     Roxbur}'  High,  Dorchester  High,  Schools. 
Marie  C.  Ladreyt.     West  Roxbury  High  School. 
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GERMAN. 

Ernst  C.  F.  Krauss.     Girls'  High  School. 

John  F.  Stein.  Roxbur}'  High,  Dorchester  High,  Charlestown 
High,  West  Roxbur}^  High,  Brighton  High,  Schools. 

MILITARY   DRILL. 

Hobart  Moore.  Latin,  English  High,  Roxbury  High,  Dorchester 
High,  Charlestown  High,  West  Roxbury  High,  Brighton  High, 
Schools. 

A.  Dakin,  Armorer. 

SEWING. 

E.  A.  Baxter.     Bowditch  School. 

C.  E.  Bigelow.     Bowdoin  School. 

E.  A.  Boyd.     Harvard,  Prescott,  Frothingham,  Schools. 

A.  E.  Brazer.     Lowell  School. 

E.  M.  Cleary.     Shurtleff  School. 

F.  C.  Close.     Lyman  School. 

S.  Cousens.     Chapman,  Emerson,  Schools. 

I.  Gumming.     Winthrop  School. 

E.  D.  Cutter.     Franklin  School. 

K.  Dohert^'.     Hancock  School. 

A.  J.  Goodwin.     Horace  Mann  School. 

S.  E.  Hamlin.     Norcross  School. 

C.  G.  Hosmer.     Dearborn  School. 
L.  Kenna.     Andrew  School. 

N.  I.  Lincoln.     Hillside  School. 

D.  Mansfield.     Comins  School. 

C.  C.  Nelson.     Gibson,  Stoughton,  Tileston,  Schools. 

M.  D.  Patterson.     Gaston  School. 

J.  Z.  Ridgway.     Charles  Sumner,  Mt.  Vernon,  Schools. 

M.  E.  Robbins.     Adams  School. 

M.  A.  Sargent.     Everett  School. 

M.  L,  Sears.     Lewis  School. 

J.  A.  Skilton.     Bunker  Hill,  Prescott,  Warren,  Schools. 

S.  A.  Stall.     AUston,  Bennett,  Schools. 
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F.  E.  Stevens.     Wells,  Winthrop,  Schools. 

E.  A.  Waterhouse.     Dillaway  School. 

M.    A.    Willis.      Dorchester-Everett,     Harris,    Mather,    :Minot, 

Schools. 
M.  L.  Youn^.     Sherwiu  School. 


SCHOOL    DISTRICTS. 


AIlRANaED    BY  DIVISIONS. 


FIRST    DIVISION. 


SCHOOL   DISTRICTS. 
Ai>AMS.  Chapjian.  Emerson.  Lyman. 

COMMITTEE. 

G-eorge  H.  Plummer,  Cliairman.    Nahum  Chapin, 
Warren  Fletcher,  Henr}-  W.  Haj'nes. 

Abram  E.  Cutter, 


ADAMS   DISTRICT. 
Frank  F.  Preble,  Principal. 

ADAMS   SCHOOL. 

Helmont  square.  East  Boston, 

Frank  F.  Preble,  Master.  Mary  M.  Morse,  First  Asst. 

Lewis  H.  Dutton,  Sub-Master.      Mar}-  A.  Davis,  Second  Asst. 

THIRD    assistants. 

Ellen  M.  Robbins,  Ellenette  Pillsbur.y, 

Almira  E.  Reid,  Sarah  E.  McPhaill, 

Clara  Robbins,  Lina  H.  Cook. 

Harriet  Sturtevant,  Frederick  Tilden,  Janitor. 

PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

Adainn  School-house,  Sumner  street, 

Ellen  James,  Sara  A.  Cook. 
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Webster-street  Scliool. 

Maiy  E.  Wiggin,  Anna  E.  Reed, 

Eliza  A.  Wiggin,  Lucy  A.  Wiggin. 

George  J.  Merritt,  Janitor. 


CHAPMAN   DISTRICT. 
George  R.  Marble,  Principal. 

CHAPMAN   SCHOOL. 

Eutaw-street,  East  Boston. 

George  R.  Marble,  Master.  Jane  F.  Reid,  Second  Asst. 

Orleudo  W.  Dimrck,  Sub-Master.  Maria  D.  Kimball,  Second  Asst. 
Annie  M.  Crozier,  First  Asst. 

THIRD    ASSISTANTS. 

Sarah  F.  Tennej",  Susie  E.  Geyer, 

Sarah  T.  Synett,  Lucy  E.  Wood  well, 

Harriet  E.  Morrill,  Mary  E.  Buffum. 

Margaret  B.  Erskine,  James  E.  Burdaken,  Janitor. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Webb    School,  Porter   street. 

Mary  A.  Shaw,  Ada  D.  Prescott, 

Abby  D.  Beal,  A.  D.  Chandler. 

Mrs.    Matilda   Davis,    Janitor. 

Tapiian  School,  Ziexington  street. 

Maria  A.  Arnold,  Clara  A.  Otis, 

Mary  C.  Hall,  Calista  W.  MacLeod, 

Marietta  Duncan,  Hannah  F.  Crafts. 

Phineas  Hull,  Janitor. 


EMERSON   DISTRICT. 

James  F.  Blackinton,  Principal. 

EMERSON  SCHOOL. 

Prescott  street,  East  Boston. 

James  F.  Blackinton,  Master.       Mary  A.  Ford,  First  Asst. 

J.  Willard  Brown,  Sub-Master.    Bernice    A.    DeMerritt,    Second 

Asst. 
Elizabeth  R.  Drowne,  First  Asst.  Frances  II.  Turner,  Second  Asst. 
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THIRD    ASSISTANTS. 

Carrie  Ford,  .         Elizabeth  A.  Turner, 

Mar}^  D.  Day,  Laura  S.  Plumruer, 

Juliette  J.  Pierce,  Georgia  H.  Tilden, 

Sarah  A,  Bond,  H.  Elizabeth  Cutter. 

Edward  C.  Chessman,  Janitor. 

PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

Emerson  School-house. 

Hannah  L.  Manson,  Almaretta  J.  Crichett. 

Pritnary  School-hotisc,  Princeton  street.        » 

Mary  E.  Plummer,  Harriette  E.  Litchfield, 

Margaret  A.  Bartlctt,  Ida  J.  Breckenridge, 

Mary  A.  Oburg,  Susan  A.  Slavin. 

J.  D.  Dickson,  Janitor. 


LYMAN   DISTRICT. 

HosEA  H.  Lincoln,  Princix)al. 

LYMAN   SCHOOL. 

Corner  of  Paris  and  Decatur  streets, 

Hosea  H.  Lincoln,  Master.  Eliza  F.  Russell,  First  Asst. 

George  K.  Daniel,  Jr.,  Stib-  Mary  A.  Turner,  Second  Asst. 

Master.  Amelia  H.  Pittman,  Second  Asst. 
Cordelia  Lothrop,  First  Asst. 

THIRD    ASSISTANTS. 

Mary  P.  E.  Tewksbury,  Sibylla  A.  Bailey, 

Harriet  N.  Webster,  Clara  E.  Robinson, 

Irene  A.  Bancroft,  Clara  B,  George. 

William  Gradon,  Janitor. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Austin  School,  Paris  street. 

Josephine  A.  Murphy,  Anna  I.  Duncan, 

Angelina  M.  Cudworth,  Florence  Carver, 

Emma  P.  More}^  Frances  I.  Da^'ley, 

Sarah  F.  Lothrop,  Mary  E.  Morse. 

Mrs.  Higginson,  Janitor. 
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SECOKD  DIVISION. 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 
Bunker  Hill.         FROTniNGnA:M.         Harvard.         Prescott. 

"Warrex. 

committee. 

Abram  E.  Cutter,  Chairman.        Charles  C.  Perkins, 
Nahum  Chapin,  Thomas  M.  Brewer. 

Warren  Fletcher, 


BUNKER   HILL   DISTRICT. 
Samuel  J.  Bullock,  Principal. 

BUXKER   HILL   SCHOOL. 

Halilifin  street,  Charlestoirn, 

Samuel  J.  Bullock,  Master.  Amy  C.  Hudson,  First  Asst. 

Heniy  F.  Sears,  Siib-3faster.         Abb}'  C.  Josselyn,  Second  Asst. 
Mar}-  A.  Eatou,  First  Asst.  Angelia  M.  Knowles^  Seco7id  Asst. 

third  assistants. 
Georgie  Palmer,  Ellen  F.  Sanders, 

Ida  O.  Ilurd,  Anna  ]M.  Prescott, 

Lydia  A.  Simpson,  Julia  L.  Adams. 

Lydia  S.  Jones,  Josiah  G.  Burbank,  Janitor. 

PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

Hunker  Hill   School-house. 

Georgianna  A.  Smith. 

JBaverhill  street. 

Mary  S.  Thomas,  Mary  L.  Caswell. 

Margar^j't  O'Brien,  Janitur. 
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SuHJcer  Sill  street,  cor.  Charles  street. 

Maiy  E,  Flanders,  Carrie  M.  Arnold, 

Elizabeth  B.  Norton,  Sarah  J.  Worcester, 

Sarah  A.  Smith,  Ada  E.  Bowler, 

Effie  G.  Hazen,  Kate  C.  Thompson. 

Josiah  C.  Burbank,  Janitor. 


FROTHINGHAM   DISTRICT. 

Caleb  Murdock,  Principal. 

FROTHINGHAM   SCHOOL. 

Corner  of  Prospect  and  JSdgetvortJi  streets,  Charlestown. 

Caleb  Murdock,  Master.  Charlotte  E.  Camp,  First  Asst. 

Vi iWiam  B.  Atwood,  Sicb-Master.  Bial  W.  Willard,  Second  Asst. 

THIRD    ASSISTANTS. 

Harriet  E.  Fiye,  Sara  H.  Nowell, 

Ellen  R.  Stone,  Jennie  E.  Tobey,  , 

Arabella  P.  Moulton,  Lucy  A.  Seaver, 

Abby  M.  Clark,  Ellen  A.  Chapin. 

Warren  J.  Small,  Janitor. 

PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

Frothingham  School. 

Persis  M.  Whittemore,  Julia  M.  Burbank, 

Martha  Yeaton,  Helen  E.  Ramse}'. 

Moulton  street. 

O.  H.  Morgan,  Mary  E.  Delaney, 

Louisa  W.  Huntress,  Fanny  M.  Lamson. 

George  L.  Ma30,  Janitor. 


HARVARD   DISTRICT. 
W.  E.  Eaton,  Principal. 

HARVARD   SCHOOL. 

Sow  street. 

W.  E.  Eaton,  Master.  Abby  B.  Tufts,  First  Asst. 

Darius  Hadley,  Sub-Master.         Annie  E.  Weston,  Second  Asst. 
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THIRD    ASSISTANTS. 

Sarah  E.  Leonard,  Edith  W.  Howe, 

Mar}-  A.  Lovering,  Emma  F.  Thomas, 

Jennie  E.  Howard,  Sarah  J.  Perkins, 

Martha  F.  Fa}-,  Mary  A.  Emery. 

Alonzo  C.  Tyler,  Janitor. 

PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

Boic  street  ( G-ratninar-school  Hxtilding ), 

Mary  P.  Howlaud. 

Harvard  Hill. 

Fanny  B.  Hall.  Effle  A.  Kettell, 

Catherine  C.  Brower,  Elizabeth  F.  Doaue, 

Fanny  A.  Foster,  Luc}'  M.  Small, 

Elizabeth  B.  Wetherbee,  Louisa  A.  Whitman. 

George  L.  Mayo,  Janitor. 

•  Common  street. 

Elizabeth  A.  Pritchard,  P^lizabeth  P.  Brower, 

Mary  F.  Kittridge,  Alice  P.  Smith. 

William  Holbrook,  Janitor. 


PRESCOTT    DISTRICT. 
George  T.  Littlefield,  Principal. 

PRESCOTT  SCHOOL. 

Elm    street,     Charlestotvn. 

George  T.  Littlefield,  Master.       Delia  A.  Yarne}-,  First  Asst. 
Alonzo  Meserve,  -Second  Suh-     Mary  C.  Sawyer,  Second  Asst. 
Master. 

third  assistants. 
Martha  M.  Kendrick,  *       Elizabetli  J.  Farnsworth, 

Julia  C.  Powers,  Frances  A.  Craigin, 

Lydia  A.  Sears,  Julia  F.  Sawyer. 

Thomas  Merrit,  Janitor. 
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PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

Medford    street. 

Mary  E.  Smith,  Hattie  L.  Todd, 

Mrs.  Berr^',  Janitor. 

JPolk  street. 

Mary  E.  Franklin,  Zetta  M.  Mallard, 

Alice  M.  L^-ons,  Janitor. 

Hunker  Hill  street,  cor.  Tufts. 

Emma  C.  Olmstead,  Elizabeth  C.  Bredeen, 

Mrs.  Mary  Watson,  Janitor. 


WARREN   DISTRICT. 

George  Swan,  Principal. 

WARREN    SCHOOL.     . 

Comer  of  Pearl  and  Su)ntner  streets,  Charlestown. 

George  Swan,  Master.  Elizabeth  Swords,  First  Asst. 

E.  B.  Gay,  Sub-Master.  Abby  C.  Lewis,  Second  Asst. 

Sarah  M.  Chandler,  First  Asst.     Annie  D.  Dalton,  Second  Asst. 

THIRD    ASSISTANTS. 

Alice  Hall,  Marietta  F.  Allen, 

Frances  L.  Dodge,  Florence  G.  Furbush, 

Abb}'  E.  Holt,  Julia  E.  Harrington. 

Ellen  A.  Pratt,  D.  L.  Small,  Janitor. 

PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

Mead  street. 

M.  Josephine  Smith,  Cora  E.  Wile}-, 

F:ffie  C.  Melvin,  Abby  P.  Richardson. 

Mathew  Boyd,  Janitor.  ■ 

Cross  street. 

Abb}'  O.  Varney,  Josephine  E.  Copeland. 

Alice  M.  Lyons,  Janitor. 

Warren  ScJiool-Jiouse. 

Caroline  E.  Osgood,  Caroline  W.  Graves. 
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THIED  DIVISION. 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 
BowDoiN.         Eliot.         Hancock.         Phillips.         Wells. 

COMMITTEE. 

Charles  C.  Perkins,  Chairman.      George  H.  Plumraer,  Secretary. 
.John  W.  Ryan,  Brooks  Adams, 

Heniy  W.  Haines. 


BOWDOIN   DISTRICT. 
Daniel  C.  Brown,  Principal. 

BOWDOIN  SCHOOL. 

Myrtle  street. 

Daniel  C.  Brown,  Master.  Mary  Young,  Second  Asst. 

Sarah  J.  Mills,  First  Asst.  Sarah  O.  Brickett,  Second  Asst. 

THIRD    ASSISTANTS. 

Eliza  A.  Fay,  Dora  E.  Pitcher, 

Irene  W.  Wentworth,  E.  L.  Macomber, 

Ada  L,  Cashman,  S.  Frances  Perry. 

Joseph  S.  Shannon,  Janitor. 

PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

Somerset  street. 

C.  Eliza  Wason,  Mabel  West, 

Thomas  "Freeman,  Janitor. 

Old  Phillips  School-house,  Anderson  street. 

Sarah  F.  Russell,  Josepliine  O.  Hedrick, 

Barbara  C.  Farrington,  Clara  J.  Raynolds, 

Elizabeth  R.  Preston,  Sarah  A.  AVinsor. 

Ambrose  II.  Shannon,  Janitor. 
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Olive  Ruggles, 
Kate  Wilson, 


Blossom  street. 

Lj'dia  A.  Isbell, 
Mary  E.  Ames. 
Charles  C.  Newell,  Janitor. 


ELIOT   DISTRICT. 

Samuel  Harrington,  Principal. 

ELIOT    SCHOOL. 

North  lientiet  street. 

Samuel  Harrington,  Master.  Channing   Folsom,    Second  Sub- 

GranvilleS.  Webster,  AS?i&-3/asfer.      Master. 
Frederick  H.  Ripley,  Second  Sub-  Frances  M.  Bodge,  First  Asst. 
blaster.  Adolin  M.  Steele,  Second  Asst. 


Elizabeth  M.  Turner, 
Kate  L.  Dodge, 
Lucette  A.  Wentworth, 
Mary  Heaton, 
Mary  E.  F.  McNeil, 


THIRD    ASSISTANTS. 

M.  Ella  Wilkins, 
Clara  A.  Newell, 
Mary  E.  Hanne^', 
Isabel  R.  Haskins, 
Sophia  E.  Raycroft, 
Annie  M.  H.  Gillispie. 
P.  J.  Riordan,  Janitor. 


PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

Snelling  place, 

Emma  C.  Glawson,  Harriet  E.  Lampee, 

Margaret  E.  Robinson,  Rosa  M.  E.  Reggio. 

Cleone  G.  Tewkesbury,  Edgar  M.  Nason,  Janitor. 


J.  Ida  Monroe, 
Juliaette  Davis, 
A.  Augusta  Coleman, 


Charter  street. 

Sarah  Ripley, 
Marcella  E.  Donegan, 
Eliza  Brintnall. 


Mary  E.  Barrett, 


Rebecca  Marshall,  Janitor. 

North  Sennet  street. 

Kate  S.  Sawyer. 
W,  S.  Riordan,  Janitor. 
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LICENSED    MINORS. 

XoftJi  Margin  street. 


Sarah  A.  Brackett. 


HANCOCK  DISTRICT. 
James  "V^''.  Webster,  Principal. 

HANCOCK  SCHOOL. 

Parinenter  street. 

James  "VY.  Webster,  Master,  Ellen  A.  Hunt,  Second  Asst. 

Ellen  C.  Sawtelle,  First  Asst.        Marie  L.  Macomber,  Second  Asst. 
Amy  E.  Bradford,  First  Asst. 

THIRD    ASSISTANTS. 

Josephine  M.  Robertson,  Honora  T.  O'Dowd, 

Helen  M.  Hitchings,  Sopliia  L.  Sherman, 

Susan  E.  Allen,  O.  M.  E.  Rowe. 

Mar}^  E.  Skinner,  Franklin  E^-eleth,  Janitor. 

PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

Cuslitnan  School,  Farmenter  street, 

Sarah  E.  Ward,  Mary  L.  Desmond, 

Adeline  S.  Bodge,  Maiy  J.  Clark, 

Harriet  M.  Frazer,  Marcella  C.  Hallidaj', 

Teresa  M.  Gargan,  Sarah  F.  Ellis, 

Harriet  A.  Farrow,  Elizabeth  A.  Fisk. 

Enoch  Mile}',  Janitor. 

Ingrahatn  School,  Sheafe  street, 

Josephine  B.  Silver,  Esther  W.  Mansfield. 

Clara  E.  Bell,  Francis  Silver,  Janitor. 

Cheever  School,  Thacher  street. 

Mary  Bonnie,  Sarah  J.  Copp. 

Kate  T.  Sinnott,  Mrs.  Mary  Keefe,  Janitor. 
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PHILLIPS   DISTRICT. 

Samuel    Swan,    Principal. 

PHILLIPS  SCHOOL. 

Phillips  street. 

Samuel  Swan,  Master.  Emily  A.  Moiilton,  First  Asst. 

Elias  H.  Mavston,  Sub-Master.     Adeline  F.  Cutter,  Second  Asst. 
George  Perkins,  Second  Sub-Master. 

THIRD    ASSISTANTS. 

Ruth  E.  Rowe,  Martha  A.  Knowles, 

Elvira  M.  Harrington,  Louie  H.  Hinckley, 

Georgianna  E.  Putnam,  Elizabeth  L.  West, 

Sarah  W.  I.  Copeland,  Helen  M.  Coolidge, 

Martha  F.  Whitman,  Eliza  A.  Corthell. 

John  A.  Shannon,  Janitor. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS, 

Phillips  street, 

Elizabeth  S.  Parker,  Mary  E.  Towle. 

Sarah  A.  M.  Turner,  Delia  Ronan,  Janitor. 

Chardon  ■court. 

Emeline  C.  Farley,  Fanny  B.  Bowers. 

Ann  M.  F.  Sprague,  William  H.  Palmer,  Janitor. 


WELLS    DISTRICT. 

Robert  C.  Metcalf,  Principal. 
WELLS   SCHOOL. 

Comer  JBlossorn  and  McZican  streets. 

R.  C.  Metcalf,  Master.  Emma  S.  Beede,  First  Asst. 

Ella  F.  Inman,  First  Asst.  Emeline  E.  Durgin,  Second  Asst. 

third  assistants. 

Ellen  F.  Jones,  Mary  M.  Perry, 

Susan  R.  Gifford,  Lizzie  F.  Stevens, 

Mary  S.  Carter,  Lavinia  M.  Allen. 

James  Martin,  Janitor. 
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PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

Emerson  School,  Poj)lar  street. 

Maria  W.  Turner,  E.  A.  Brown, 

Eliza  A.  Freeman,  Sarah  C.  Chevaillier, 

Annie  B.  Gould,  L.  M.  A.  Redding. 

Mrs.  McGrath,  Janitor. 

Dean  School,   IVull  street. 

Georgia  D.  Barstow,  Mary  F.  Gargan, 

Lois  ^I.  Rea,  Florence  E.  Dexter, 

Adelaide  A.  Rea,  Adelaide  E.  Badger. 

Delia  Ronan,  Janitor. 
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FOURTH  DIVISION. 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 
BowDiTCH.         Brimmer.         Quincy.         Winthrop. 

COMMITTEE. 

John  J.  Hayes,  Chairman.            Charles  H.  Reed,  Secretary. 
John  G.  Blake,                               James  W.  Fox. 
Joseph  D.  Fallon,  

BOWDITCH  DISTRICT. 

George  W.  Neal,  Principal. 

BOWDITCH   SCHOOL. 

Corner  of  East  aitd  Cove  streets. 

George  W.  Neal,  Master.  Mary  M.  T.  Foley,  Second  Asst. 

Susan  H.  Thaxter,  First  Asst.      Eliza  M.  Evert,  Second  Asst. 

THIRD    ASSISTANTS. 

Emma  M.  Savil,  Emma  A.  Gordon, 

Ruth  H.  Clapp,  Ellen  L.  Collins. 

Hannah  E.  G.  Gleason,  Nancy  Ryan,  Janitor. 

PRBIARY   SCHOOLS. 

XJast  street. 

Amelia  E.  N.  Treadwell,  Susan  Frizzell, 

Octavia  C.  Heard,  Maria  J.  Coburn, 

Sarah  E.  Lewis,  Rebecca  A.  Buckley, 

Priscilla  Johnson,  J^l'a  M.  Driscoll, 

Ellen  E.  Leach,  M.  A.  Flynn. 

Jeremiah  W.  Murphy,  Janitor. 

LICENSED  MINORS. 

East-street  place. 

M.  Persis  Taylor.  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  Janitor. 
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BRIMMER   EIISTRICT. 
E.  Bentley  Young,  Principal. 

BRIMMER   SCHOOL. 

Common  street. 

E.  Bentley  Young,  Master.  Thomas  H.  Wasou,  Second  Sub- 

Quincy   E.    Dickermau,    Suh-  Master. 

Master.  Rebecca  L.  Duncan,  First  Asst. 

Luthera  W.  Bird,  Second  Asst. 

THIRD    ASSISTANTS. 

Kate  C.  Martin,  Sarah  J.  March, 

Mercy  T.  Snow,  '  Helen  L.  Bodge, 

Annie  P.  James,  Annie  M.  Mitchell, 

LiUa  H.  Shaw,  , 

Ella  L.  Burbank,  Eliza  E.  Foster. 

George  W,  Fogg,  Janitor. 

PRIMARY  SCPIOOLS. 

Starr  King  School,  Tennyson  street. 

Mary  E.  Tiernay,  Jennie  M.  Carney. 

E.  L.  Weston,  Janitor. 

SJcinner  School,  corner  Fayette  and  Church  streets. 

Emma  F.  Burrill,  Nellie  T.  Higgins, 

Betsey  P.  Burgess,  H.  Ellen  Boothby, 

Fanny  B.  Dewey,  Emily  B.  Burrill. 

Ellen  Liud,  Janitor. 

EXETER-STREET  SCHOOL. 

GRAMMAR   CLASSES. 

Harriet  D.  Hinckley,  First  Asst. 

THIRD    ASSISTANTS. 

Maud  McWilliams,  Ella  F.  White. 

Alice  M.  Dickey, 

PRIMARY   CLASSES. 

Eva  D.  Kellogg,  Adeline  S.  Tufts. 

Laura  M.  Stevens,  Joseph  H.  Elliott,  Janitor. 
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QUINCY   DISTRICT. 
E.  Frank,  Wood,  Principal. 

QUINCY  SCHOOL. 

Tyler  street. 

E.  Frank.  "Wood,  Master.  Alfred   Bunker,    Second  Suh- 

N.    Hosea   Whittemore,   Sxih-         blaster. 

Master.  Annie  M.  Lund,  First  Asst. 

Mar}-  L.  Holland,  Second  Asst. 

THIRD    ASSISTANTS. 

Emily  J.  Tucker,  Emily  B.  Peck, 

Bridget  A.  Foley,  Emma  F.  Colomy, 

Margaret  F.  Tappan,  Harriette  A.  Bettis, 

Charlotte  L.  Wheelwright,  Emma  K.  Youngman. 

James  Dalj',  Janitor. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

€rTamniar  School-Jiouse. 

Mary  E.  Saw3'er. 

Way  street. 

Maria  A.  Callanan,  Annie  M,  Reill}'. 

Mary  E,  Conle}',  D.  D.  Towns,  Janitor. 

Genesee  street. 

Emily  E.  Maynard,  Ann  T.  Corliss. 

Harriet  M.  Bolman,  Mrs.  Toole,  Janitor. 


WINTHROP  DISTRICT. 
Robert  Swan,  Principal. 

WINTHROP  SCHOOL. 

Tremont  street,  near  Eliot  street. 

Robert  Swan,  Master.  Ma}'  Gertrude  Ladd,  First  Asst. 

Susan  A,  W.  Loriug,  First  Asst. 

SECOND    ASSISTANTS. 

Emma  K.  Valentine,  Carrie  F.  Welch, 

Mar}'  F.  Light,  Annie  J.  Stoddard. 


^VT^"TI^ROP  district. 
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THIRD    ASSISTANTS. 


Catherine  K.  Marlow, 
Elizabeth  S.  Emmons, 
INIargaret  T.  Wise, 
Caroline  S.  Crozier, 
Lizzie  H.  Bird, 
Marv  E.  Barstow, 


Maiy  J.  Danforth, 
Maiy  E.  Davis, 
Adelaide  Weston, 
INIary  L.  H.  Gerry, 
Ellen  M.  Underwood, 
INIinnie  L.  TTobart. 


A.  H.  B.  Little,  Janitor 


INfaiy  B,  Browne, 
Jnlia  A.  Mclntyre, 
Henrietta  Madijran, 


PRBL\RY  SCHOOLS. 

Tyler  street. 

Mary  A.  B.  Gore, 
Ella  M.  Seaverns. 
Emma  I.  Baker. 
Ellen  McCarthy,  Janitor. 
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FIFTH    DIVISION. 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 
DwiGHT.       Everett.      Franklin.       Rice.       Sherwin. 

COMMITTEE. 

George  B.  H3'de,  Chairman.         Charles  H.  Reed,  Secretary. 
John  J.  Ha3-es,  Thomas  M.  Brewer. 

Charles  L.  Flint, 


DWIGHT   DISTRICT. 
James  A.  Page,  Principal. 

DWIGHT   SCHOOL. 

West  Springfield  street. 

James  A.  Page,  Master.  Henry  L.  Sawyer,  Second  Sub- 

Walter  S.  Parker,  Sub-Master.  Master. 

Ruth  G.  Rich,  First  Asst. 

THIRD    ASSISTANTS. 

Mary  C.  R.  Towle,  Nella  L.  Shaw, 

Emily  F.  Carpenter,  Jeannie  Eastman, 

Sarah  C.  Fales,  Helen  M.  Kimball, 

Elizabeth  G.  Melcher,  Isabella  G.  Bonnar. 

Mary  E.  Trow,  Edward  Bannon,  Janitor. 

PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

Rutland  street, 

Augusta  A.  Davis,                           Henrietta  Draper, 
Martha  B.  Lucas,                             Fannie  L.  Willard, 
Sarah  E,  Crocker,  . 


C.  P.  Huggins,  Janitor. 


EVERETT  DISTRICT  — FRAKKLIN  DISTRICT.  131 


EVERETT  DISTRICT. 
Alfred  Hewixs,  Principal. 

EVERETT   SCHOOL. 

Vest  Iforthampton  street. 

Alfred  Hewins,  Master.  Janet  M.  Bullard,  First  Asst. 

S.  Flora  Chandler,  First  Asst. 

SECOXD    ASSISTANTS. 

Maria  S.  Whitney. 


Persis  E.  King, 
Anna  C.  Ellis, 

Susan  S.  Foster, 
Emily  F.  Marshall, 
Abby  C.  Haslet, 
Ann  R.  Gavett, 
Evelyn  E.  Morse, 


Eliza  C.  Gould, 
Mary  H.  Downe, 
Kate  M.  Hanson, 
Lydia  A.  Sawyer, 
Clementine' D.  Grover, 
Hannah  M.  Coolidge, 


THIRD    ASSISTANTS. 

Sarah  L.  Adams, 
Mary  E.  Badlam, 
Flora  I.  Crooke, 
Anna  Grover. 
Edward  Bannon,  Janitor. 

PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

West  Concord  street. 

Adelaide  B.  Smith, 
Emma  Halstrick, 
Lydia  F.  Blanchard, 
Fanny  M.  Nason, 
Sara  W.  Wilson. 
C.  P.  Huggins,  Janitor. 


FRANKLIN   DISTRICT. 
Granville  B.  Putnam,  Principal. 

FRANKLIN  SCHOOL. 

Ringgold  street. 

Granville  B.  Putnam,  Master.        Isabella  M.  Harmon,  First  Asst. 
Jennie  S.  Tower,  B'irst  Asst. 

SECOND    ASSISTANTS. 

Caroline  A.  Mason,  P.  Catherine  Bradford. 

Catharine  T.  Simonds, 
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THIRD    ASSISTANTS. 

Maiy  L.  Wheeler,  Roxanna  W.  Longlo}', 

Abbie  M.  Holder,  Kate  E.  Blanchard, 

Margaret  J.  Crosby,  Mary  A.  Mitchell, 

Margaret  C.  Schouler,  Anna  E.  L.  Parker. 

Elizabeth  J.  Brown,  Mrs.  Amos  Lincoln,  Janitor, 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Cooh  School,  Groton  street. 

Harriet  M.  Faxon,  Isadora  Page, 

Georgianna  E.  Abbot,  Carrie  G.  White, 

Atfie  T.  Wier,  Mary  E.  Josselyn. 

Martha  Castell,  Janitor. 

Wait  School,  Shaifniitt  avenue. 

Josephine  G.  Whipple,  Kate  K.  Gookin, 

Georgianna  A.  Ballard,  Jennie  E.  Haskell, 

Emma  E.  Allin,  Martha  L.  Beckler. 

p].  Josephine  Bates,  Mansfield  Harvell,  Janitor. 


SHERWIN   DISTRICT. 
Silas  C.  Stone,  PrincijMl. 

SHERWIN   SCHOOL. 

Madison  square. 

Silas  C.  Stone,  Master.  Julia  F.  Long,  First  Asst. 

Frank  A.  Morse,  Sub-Master.       Lucy  L.  Burgess,  First  Asst. 

second  assistants. 
Elizabeth  B.  Walton,  Sarah  R.  Bonne\'. 

Martha  A.  Smith, 

THIRD    assistants. 

Anna  B.  Carter,  Frances  McDonald, 

E.  Elizabeth  Boies,  Louisa  Ayer, 

Caroline  K.  Nickerson,  Luc}"  J.  Mellen, 

Harriet  A.  Lewis,  Faun}-  L.  Stockman, 

Marian  Henshaw,  Alice  T.  Kelle}'. 

Isadora  Bonney.  Joseph  G.  Scott,  Ja)iitor. 


SIIERWIX   DISTRICT.  lo3 

« 

PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

Weston  street. 

Anna  G.  Fillebrowu,  Harriet  M.  Burrouglis, 

Mary  E.  Gardner,  Elizabeth  A.  Sanborn, 

Mary  F.  Coggswell,  IMaitha  E.  Page. 

Patrick  F,  Iliggins,  Janitor. 

Franlilin  jilace. 

Aunio  E.  Walcut,  Sarah  E.  GoiiUl, 

Sarah  J.  Davis,  Euiiua  L.  Peterson, 

Kate  C.  Harper,  Janitor. 

A.von  place. 

Abby  E.  Ford,  Elizabeth  F.  Todd. 

Charles  H.  Stevens,  Janitor. 

Day's  Chapel. 

Maria  D.  Faxon,  Lonise  A.  Kelley, 

John  Cole,  Janitor. 

Mill  Dam. 

Annie  H.  Berry.  Eliza  A.  Moore,  Janitor. 
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SIXTH    DIVISION. 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

Andrew.         Bigelow.        Gaston.        Lawrence. 

Lincoln.         Norcross.         Shurtleff. 

committee. 
Jcseph  D.  Fallon,  Chairman.        John  G.  Blake,  Secretary. 
James  W.  Fox,  John  W.  Ryan. 

William  C.  Collar, 


ANDREW  DISTRICT. 

Leander  Waterman,  Principal. 

ANDREW  SCHOOL. 

Dorchester  street,  South  Boston. 

Leander  Waterman,  Master.  Hattie  A.  Watson,  First  Asst. 

Joshua  M.  Dill,  Sub-Master.         Henrietta  L.  Dwyer,  Second  Asst. 
Elizabeth  A.Winward,  Firsi^ss^  Mary  S.  Beebe,  Second  Asst. 

THIRD    ASSISTANTS. 

Sara  W.  Barrows,  Esther  F.  Nichols, 

Martha  A.  Jackson,.  Mary  E.  Perkins, 

Frances  M.  Bell,  Lucy  M.  Marsh. 

Thomas  Buckner,  Janitor. 

PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

Andrew  School. 

Nellie  W.  Allen,  Mary  A.  Jenkins.  . 

Tichnor  School,  Dorchester  street. 

Martha  L.  Moody,  Alice  L.  Littlefield, 

Jessie  C.  Tileston,  Lizzie  Ordway, 

Estelle  B.  Jenkins,  Alice  P.  Howard. 


BIGELOW   DISTRICT— GASTOX  DISTRICT.  135 

BIGELOW  DISTRICT. 
Thomas  H.  Barnes,  Principal. 

BIGELOW   SCHOOL. 

Fovrtli  street,  corner  of  E  street,  South  Soston. 

Thomas  H.  Barnes,  Master.  Amelia  B.  Coe,  First  Asst. 

F'red  O.  Ellis,  Sub-Master.  Ellen  Coe,  Secoiul  Asst. 

J.  Gardner  Bassett,  Second  Sub- 
Master. 

THIRD    ASSISTANTS. 

Eliza  B.  Haskell,  Lucy  C.  Bartlett, 

Ellen  L.  Wallace,  Harriet  A.  Clapp, 

Mary  Nichols,  C'laudine  E.  Cherrington, 

Malvena  Tenne}',  Jennie  A.  Cheney, 

Catherine  H.  Cook,  Katie  A.  Learned. 

Lucj'  R.  Cutter,  Samuel  P.  Howard,  Janitor. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Haxfes  Mall,  Uroadtvay. 

Alice  Danforth,  Mary  P.  Colburn, 

Abb}-  B.  Kent,  Josephine  B.  Cherrington, 

Luc}'  E.  T.  Tinkham,  Lucy  E.  Johnson. 

Ann  J.  Lyon,  Joanna  Brennan,  Janitor. 

Simonds  School,  Uroadu-aij. 

Tiley  A.  Bolkom,  Mary  L.  Howard. 

Emil}-  T.  Smith,  Joanna  Brennan,  Janitor. 

Ward-Hoom  Tixtilding,  corner  of  Dorchester  and  Fourth  streets. 

Sarah  A.  Graham.  Matthew  G.  Worth,  Janitor. 

Jianh  Jiuilding,  E  street. 

Elizabeth  G.  Bailey. 


GASTON  DISTRICT. 
C.  Goodwin  Clark,  Principal. 

GASTOX  SCHOOL. 

X  street,  corner  of  Fifth  street.  South  Boston, 

C.  Goodwin  Clark,  Master.  Sarali  C.  AVinn,  First  Asst. 

Lydia  Curtis,  First  Asst. 
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THIRD    ASSISTANTS. 

Myra  S.  BiUterfield,  Clara  A.  Sharp, 

Emogene  F.  AVillett,  Ellen  R.  Wyman, 

Helen  A.  Shaw,  Electa  M.  Porter. 

S.  W.  Pollaid,  Janitor. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Gaston  School. 

Mary  L.  Nichols,  Julia  A.  Evans. 

S.  Lila  lluckins, 

City  Point,  Fourth  street. 

Elizabeth  M.  Easton,  Frances  A.  Cornish, 

Josephine  A.  Powers,       .  Carrie  W.  Haydn, 

Mary  A.  Crosby,  Lelia  R.  Haydn. 

A.  D.  Bickford,  Janitor. 


LAWRENCE  DISTRICT. 
Amos  M.  Leonard,  Principal. 
LAWRENCE   SCHOOL. 

Corner  of  B  and  Third  streets.  South  Boston. 

Amos  M.  Leonard,  Master.  W .Y^.C.^\it\\, Second Suh-Masler, 

D.  A.  Hamlin,  Sub-Master.  Alice  Cooper,  First  Asst. 

Grenville  C.  Kmevy,  Seco7id  Sicb-  Emma  P.  Hall,  Second  Asst. 
Master. 

THIRD    ASSISTANTS. 

Mary  A.  Conroy, 

Mary  A.  Montague, 

Abbie  C.  Burge, 

Mary  A.  A.  Dolan, 

Sarah  E,  Stumpf, 

M.  Louise  Gillet. 

Daniel  E.  Conner,  Janitor. 

PRLMARY   SCHOOLS. 

Mather  Building,  Broadway,  near  B  street. 

Lucy  M.  Cragin,  Mary  E.  T.  Shine, 

Sarah  E.  Lakeman,  Annie  M.  Connor, 

Lizzie  McGrath,  Margaret  A.  Moody. 

Maud  F.  Crosby,  George  D.  Rull,  Janitor. 


Margaret  MacGregor, 
Mary  E.  H.  Ottiwell, 
Isabelle  F.  Crapo, 
Marg-aret  Holmes, 
Hannah  E.  Burke, 
Margaret  A.  Gleason, 
Catherine  M.  Lynch, 


LINCOLN   DISTRICT.  137 

Parkntan  School,  Silver  strctt,  near  Jiorcliester  avenue. 

Martha  S.  Damon,  P2nniia  F.  Gallagher, 

Mary  G.  A.  Tolaiul,  Maggie  J.  Leary, 

Ilaltie  L.  Kayiie,  Amelia  McKeuzie. 

Margaret  Johnson,  Janitor. 

Fifth-^reet  School,  between  B  and  C  streets. 

Ann  E.  Newell,  Alice  W,  Baker, 

Ophelia  S.  Newell,  'Lizzie  Crawford, 

Sarali  M.  Brown,  ]\Iinnie  F.  Keenan. 

Mary  W.  Bragdon,  P.  F.  Turish,  Janitor. 


LINCOLN  DISTRICT. 
Alonzo  G.   Ham,  Princijxd. 

LINCOLN    SCHOOL. 

liroadu'tiy,  near  K  street,  South  Boston. 

Alonzo  G.  Ham,  Master.  Margaret  J.  Stewart,  First  Asst. 

Henr^'  H.  Kimball,  Sub-Master.    Mary  E.  Balch,  Second  Asst. 
John  F.  Dwight,  Second  Sub-Master. 

TIIIUD    ASSISTANTS. 

Sarah  M.  Tri[)p,  Carrie  L.  Vose, 

Laviniu  B.  Pendleton,  Mary  A.  H.  Fuller, 

Vodisa  J.  Come}-,  Silence  A.  Hill, 

Sarah  A.  Curran,  Annie  C.  Littlefield. 

Joshua  B.  Emerson,  Janitor. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Capen  School,  corner  of  I  and  Sixth  streets. 

Mary  E.  Powell,  Susan  Hutchinson, 

Laura  J.  Geiry,  Fannie  G.  Patten, 

Mary  E.  Perkins,  Mary  H.  Faxon. 

Ella  M.  Warner,  A.  D.  Bickford,  Janitor. 
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NORCROSS   DISTRICT. 
JosiAH  A.  Stearns,  Prindpal. 

NORCROSS  SCHOOL. 

Corner  of  D  and  Fifth  streets.  South  Hoston. 

Josiah  A.  Stearns,  Master.  Fiducia  S.  Wells,  First  Asst. 

Mary  J.  Fennellj,  First  Asst. 

SECOND    ASSISTANTS. 

Sarali  A.  Gallagher,  Juliette  Smith. 

Juliette  Wjman, 

THIRD    ASSISTANTS. 

Mar}'  E.  Downing,  Harriet  E.  Johnstone, 

Maria  L.  Nelson,  Emma  L.  Eaton, 

Mary  R.  Roberts,  Emma  F.  Crane, 

Miranda  A.  Bolkeom,  Jennie  A.  Mullah'. 

Samuel  T.  Jeffers,  Janitor. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Drake  School,  corner  of  C  and  Third  streets. 

Mary  K.  Davis,  Nellie  J.  Cashman, 

Sarah  V.  Cunningham,  Fannie  W.  Husse}', 

Abbie  C.  Nickerson,  Alice  J.  Meins. 

W.  B.  Newhall,  Janitor. 

Vestry,  corner  of  D  and  Silver  streets. 

Ellen  T.  Noonan.  James  M.  Demerritt,  Janitor. 


SHURTLEFF   DISTRICT. 
Henry  C.  Hardon,  Principal. 

SHURTLEFF   SCHOOL. 

Dorchester  street,  South  Boston^ 

Henry  C.  Hardon,  Master.  Ellen  E.  Morse,  First  Asst. 

Anna  M.  Penniman,  tirst  Asst. 

SECOND    ASSISTANTS. 

Abby  S.  Hammond,  Martha  E.  Morse. 

Emeline  L.  Tolman, 


SHURTLEFF  DISTRICT. 
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Margaret  T.  Pease, 
Catherine  A.  Dwyer, 
Eliza  F.  Blacker, 
Sarah  L.  Garrett, 
Roxana  N.  Blanchard, 


THIRD    ASSISTANTS. 

Harriet  S.  Howes, 
Jane  M.  Bullard, 
Edith  A.  Pope, 
Marion  W.  Rundlett. 
"William  Dillaway,  Janitor, 


Ella  R,  Johnson, 
Lucy  A.  Dunham, 
Mary  E,  Morse, 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Clinch  Btiilding,  F street, 

Julia  F.  Baker, 
Alice  G.  Dolbeare, 
Alice  C.  Rj'an. 
William  Dillaway,  Janitor. 
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SEVENTH  DIVISION. 


SCHOOL   DISTRICTS. 
CoMiNS.         Dearborn.         Dudley.         Lewis.         Lowkll. 

COMMITTEE. 

John  B.  Moran,  Chairman.  Lucia  M.  Peabod^-,  Secretary, 

George  M.  Hobbs,  William  H.  Finney. 

John  W.  Ryan, 

COMINS    DISTRICT. 
Charles  W.  Hill,  Principal. 

COMINS   SCHOOL. 

Tretnont  street,  corner  of  Gore  avenue. 

Charles  W.  Hill,  Master.  Lillio  PL  Davis,  Firkt  Asst. 

H.  H.  Gould,  Sab-Master.  Martha  A.  Cumiuings,  First  Asst. 

Julia  Scribner,  First  Asst. 

SECOND    assistants. 

Sarah  E.  Lovell,  Almira  W.  Chamberline. 

third  assistants. 

Annetta  F.  Armes,  Emily  Swain, 

Kate  M.  Murphy,  Penelope  G.  Ha^-es, 

Charlotte  P.  Williams,  Delia  M.  Upham, 

Adelina  Ma}^  Caroline  A.  Gragg. 

Julia  A.  C.  Gray,  Geo.  S.  Hutchinson,  Janitor, 

PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

Francis  street. 

Celia  M,  Chase,  Mary  E.  Crosby. 

Mrs.  McGowan,  Janitor. 


DEARBORN   DISTRICT.  ]  J.1 

rhiUips  street. 

Annie  E.  Clark,  Lizzie  P.  Brewer, 

Helen  P.  Hall,  Sarah  B.  Bancroft, 

Anna  R.  ^McDonald,  Carrie  M.  Brackett, 

Sarah  E.  Haskins,  Lizzie  A.  Colligan. 

George  S.  Hutchinson,  Janitor. 

Smith  street. 

Isabel  Thatcher.  Charles  Stephens,  Janitor. 

King  street, 

Lizzie  F.  Johnson,  Carrie  J.  Harris, 

Adaline  Beal,  Mar}-  J.  Backup, 

Caroline  D.  Putnam,  Delia  T.  Killian. 

S.  B.  Pierce,  Janitor. 


DEARBORN    DISTRICT. 
William  H.  Loxg,   Principal. 

DEARBORN   SCHOOL. 

Dearborn  place. 

Williara  H.  Long,  3faster.  L.  Anna  Dndle}-,  First  Asst. 

Harlan  P.  Gage,  Sub-Master.        Philena    W.     Rounseville,    First 

Asst. 

SECOND    ASSISTANTS. 

Martha  D.  Chapman,  Frances  L.  Bredeen. 

Helen  F.  Brigham, 

THIRD    ASSISTANTS. 

Cynthia  G.  Melvin,  Elizabeth  R.  Wallis, 

Sarah  II.  Hosmer,  Abbie  L.  Baker, 

Bell  J.  Dunham,  Louise  M.  Epme3-er, 

Anne  M.  Backup,  Josephine  A.  Keniston, 

Elizabeth  E.  Stafford,  Mary  F.  Walsh, 

Lizzie  M.  Wood,  Ida  M.  Presby. 
Michael  J.  Lally,  Janitor. 
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Anna  M.  Balch, 
Susan  F.  Rowe, 
Ellen  M.  Oliver, 
Mary  E.  Nason, 


PRIMAEY   SCHOOLS. 

Yeoman  street. 

Ada  L.  McKean, 

Annie  M.  Croft, 

Louise  D.  Gage, 

Kate  A.  Nason. 

Augustus  L.  Litclifield,  Janitor. 


Mary  F.  Neale, 


Mary  M.  Sher^N-in, 
Elizabeth  E.  Backup, 
Emily  M.  Pevear, 


Eustis  street. 

Clarabel  E.  Chapman, 
Mary  K.  Wallace. 
Sarah  Stakler,  Janitor. 

George  street. 

Flora  J.  Cutter, 
Clara  F.  Conant. 
Michael  Carty,  Janitor. 


DUDLEY    DISTRICT. 
Leverett  M.  Chase,  Principal. 

DUDLEY   SCHOOL. 

Corner   of   Dudley    and    Putnam   streets. 

Leverett  M.  Chase,  Master.  Susie  C.  Lougee,  First  Asst. 

Henry  L,  Clapp,  Second  Sub-       Harriett   E.    Davenport,    Second 
Master.  Asst. 


Mary  H.  Cashman, 
Ruth  H.  Brady, 
Frances  M.  Davis, 


THIRD    ASSISTANTS. 

Lucette  B.  James, 
Emeline  E.  Torrey. 
Gilbert  Hast}-,  Janitor. 


DILLAWAY   SCHOOL. 

JBartlett   street. 

Sarah  J.  Baker,  Principal.  Jane  S.  Leavitt,  Second  Asst. 

Dora  A.  Pickering,  First  Asst. 


LEWIS  DISTRICT.  143 

THIRD    ASSISTANTS. 

Mary  C.  Whippey,  Mary  L.  Gore, 

Eliza  Brown,  Mary  S.  Sprague. 

Thomas  Colligan,  Janitor. 

PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

Vernon  street. 

M.  E.  Watson,  Mary  S.  Chamberlain, 

S.  Louisa  Durant,  Ella  T.  Jackson. 

Mrs.  C.  M.  White,  Janitor. 

Dudley  School-house,  Putnam  street. 

Henrietta  M.  Wood,  Annie  J.  Whelton, 

Anna  M.  Stone,  Celia  A.  Scribner. 


LEWIS    DISTRICT. 
William  L.  P,  Boardman,   Principal. 

LEWIS    SCHOOL. 

Corner  of  Dale  and  Sherman  streets. 

William  L.  P.  Boardman,  Master.  Sarah  E.  Fisher,  First  Asst. 
Charles  F.  King,  Sub-Master.       Eunice  C.  Atwood,  Fn-at  Asst. 

SECOND    ASSISTANTS. 

Amanda  Pickering,  Emily  B.  Eliot. 

THIRD    ASSISTANTS. 

Mary  1).  Chamberlain,  H.  Amelia  Smith, 

Henrietta  M.  Young,  Phebe  H.  Simpson, 

Louisa  J-  llovey,  Sarah  II.  Robbins. 

Susan  A.  Dutton,  Antipas  Newton,  Janitor. 

PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

Thornton,   street. 

Joanna  Monroe,  Alice  C.  Pierce. 

Mrs.  Sheehan,  Janitor. 
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Winihrop  street, 

Frances  N.  Brooks,  Mary  F.  Baker. 

Mary  E.  Deane,  Catherine  Dignon,  Janitor, 

JUunrve  street. 

Helen  Crombie,  Maria  L.  BurrelL 

Mrs.  Kivby,  Janitor. 

Mt.  Pleasant  avenue. 

Fanny  H.  C.  Bradley,  Eloise  B.  Walcott. 

Catherine  Dignon,  Janitor. 

Quincy  street. 

Almira  B.  Russell,  Florence  L.  Sherld. 

John  P.  Swift,  Janitor. 


LOWELL   DISTRICT. 
Daniel.   W.  Jones,    Principal. 

LOWELL  SCHOOL. 

310  Centre  street. 

Daniel  W,  Jones,  blaster.  Eliza  C.  Fisher,  First  Asst. 

George  T.  Wiggin,  Second  Sub-  E.  Josephine  Page,  Second  Asst, 
Master. 

THIRD     ASSISTANTS. 

0.  Augusta  Welch,  M.  F.  Cummings, 

Anna  L.  Hudson,  Susan  E.  Chapman, 

Susan  G.  B.  Garland,  Rebecca  Coulter. 

Mary  A.  Cloney,  Frank  L.  Harris,  Janitor. 

PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

Centre  street. 

Jeannie  B.  Lawrence,  Emma  M.  Waldock, 

Ellen  H.  Holt,  Helen  O.  Wyman. 

Frank  L.  Harris,  Janitor. 
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Cuitts  street. 

Sarah  P.  Blackburn,  Mary  J.  Capen. 

James  Waters,  Janitor. 

Cod  man  avenue,   corner  of  Washington  street. 

Alice  M.  Ma\-,  Isabella  Shove. 

Peter  Gorman,  Janitor. 

Heath   street. 

M.  Ella  Mulliken,  Flora  C.  Atwood. 

Cathei  iue  H.  Norton,  Janitor. 
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EIGHTH    DIVISION. 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

Allston.         Bennett.         Central.         Hillside. 

Charles  Sumner.         Mount  Veknon. 

committee. 
F.  Lyman  Winship,  Chairman.     Henry  P.  Bowuitch,  Secretary. 
George  B.  Hyde, 


ALLSTON  DISTRICT. 
G.    W.    M.    Hall,    Principal, 

ALLSTON   SCHOOL. 

Cambridge  street,    Allston. 

G.  W.  M.  Hall,  Master.  Sarah  F.  Boynton,  Second  Asst. 

Persis  B.  Swett,  First  Asst. 

THIRD     ASSISTANTS. 

Mary  F.  Child,  Mary  J.  Cavanagh, 

Laura  E.  Viles,  Alice  A.  Swett, 

Jennie  Hosea,  Helen  L.  Brown. 

Otis  Wilde,  Janitor. 

PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

Everett   School,   corner  of  Pearl  and  Auburn  streets. 

Clara  Hooker,  Anna  M.  Farrington. 

Patrick  McDermott,  Janitor. 

Auburn  School,  School  street,  y.  Brighton. 

Kate  McNamara,  Adelaide  C.  Williams. 

Patrick  McDermott,  Janitor. 

Webster  School,    Webster  place. 

Emma  F.  Martin,  . 

Otis  Wilde,  Janitor. 
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BENNETT   DISTRICT. 
E.  H.  Hammoxd,    Principal. 

BENNETT  SCHOOL. 

Chestnut  Mill  aveiiue,   Jtrlghton. 

E.  H.  Hammond,  Sub-Master. 

SECOND     ASSISTANTS. 

Melissa  Abbott,  Anna  Leach. 

THIRD     ASSISTANTS. 

Harriet  M.  Beit,  Emma  F.  Chesley, 

Annie  M.  Hotclikiss,  Jeannie  Bates. 

Charles  F.  Wheeler,  Janitor. 

PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

Winship  place.  Agricultural  Hall. 

Charlotte  Adams,  Emma  P.  Dana. 

Fannie  W.  Currier,  J.  R.  Marston,  Janitor. 

Oak  square. 

Nellie  A.  Hoar.  Charles  F.  "Wheeler,  Janitor. 


CENTRAL  DISTRICT. 
John  T.  Gibson,  Principal. 

CENTRAL   SCHOOL. 

Burrouffli.1  street,  iTamaica  Plain. 

John  T.  Gibson,  Master.  C.  J.  Re^-nolds,  Second  Asst. 

Marj-  A.  Gott,  First  Asst. 

THIRD     ASSISTANTS. 

Emih'  A.  Hanna,  Victoria  M.  Goss, 

M.  E.  Stuart,  M.  M.  Sias. 

Rufiis  A.  Perry,  Janitor. 

•     PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

Thomas  street,  Jamaica  Plain.  • 

.  Emma  Smith. 

Patrick  Curley,  Janitor. 
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Childs  street, 

Mary  E.  Brooks,  Martha  H.  Ames. 

William  F.  Fallon,  Jcmitor. 


CHARLES   SUMNER  DISTRICT. 

Artemas   AViswall,    Principal. 

CHARLES  SUMNER  SCHOOL. 

Ashland  street,  Jtoslindale. 

Artemas  Wiswall,  Sub-Master.     Charlotte  B.  Hall,  Second  Asst. 

XniRD     ASSISTANTS. 

Angle  P.  Nutter,  Fannie  H.  Wiswall. 

Elvira  L.  Austin, 

FOURTH    ASSISTANTS. 

Ella  M.  Hancock,  Sarah  Ashendeu. 

John  L.  Chener^',  Janitor. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Washington  street. 

Lena  S.  Weld.  Mrs.  Kate  Momssey,  Janitor. 

Canterbury  street. 

Ellen  B.  De  Costa,  Ella  F.  Howland. 

Ellen  Norton,  Jaw lYor. 


HILLSIDE   DISTRICT. 

Albert   F.    Ring,   Principal. 

HILLSIDE   SCHOOL. 

Elnt  street,   tlainaica  Plain. 

Albert  Franklin  Ring,  Sub-Mas-    Amy  Hutchins,  First  Asst. 
ter.  Mary  E.  Ver}-,  Second  Asst. 

third   assistants. 
Alice  B.  'Stephenson,  Ida  M.  Metcalf, 

Emily  H.  Maxwell,  Louise  P.  Arnold. 

S.  S.  Marrison,  Janitor. 
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PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

Green  street. 

Margaret  E.  Winton,  Anna  M.  Call. 

Mrs.  J.  Fallon,  Janitor. 

Washington  street. 

E.  Augusta  Randall,  Jennie  A.  Eaton. 

Michael  Kclley,  Janitor. 


MOUNT  YERNOX   DISTRICT. 

Abxer   J.    Nutter,    Principal. 

MOUNT  VERNON  SCHOOL. 

Mount   Vernon  street,    West  Jtoxbttry, 

Abner  J.  Nutter,  Second  Sub-       Emih'  M.  Porter,  Second  Asst. 
Master, 

THIRD     ASSISTANTS. 

Emma  J.  Fossett,  Maria  H.  Lathrop. 

James  M.  Davis,  Janitor. 

PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 
Centre  street. 

Emma  L.  Pollex.  James  M.  Davis,  Janitor. 

Saker  street. 

Ann  M.  Harper.  William  J.  Noon,  Janitor. 

Washington  street, 

Ada  F.  Adams.  Evelj'n  Mead,  Janitor. 
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NINTH    DIVISION. 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

Dorchester-Everett.      .  Gibson.         Harris.         Mather. 

MiNOT.         Stoughton.         Tileston. 

committee. 

William  T.  Adams,  Chairman.      William  H.  Finney,  Secretary. 
William  C.  Collar. 


DORCHESTER-EVERETT  DISTRICT. 
Henry  B.  Miner,  Principal. 

DORCHESTER-EVERETT   SCHOOL. 

Sumtier  street,  Dorchester. 

Henry  B.  Miner,  Master.  Mary  F.  Thompson,  First  Asst. 

George  M.  Fellows,  Second  Sub-  Helen  M.  Hills,  Second  Asst. 

Master. 

third    assistants. 

Henrietta  A.  Hill,  M.  Rosalia  Merrill, 

Sara  M.  Bearse,  Clara  J.  Doane. 

Anna  M.  Foster,  Lawrence  Connor,  Janitor. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Sumner  street. 

Maud  M.  Clark,  Cornelia  P.  Nason. 

Lawrence  Connor,  Janitor. 

Boward  avenue. 

Annie  W.  Ford,  Henry  Randolph,  Janitor. 

Matilda  Mitchell. 

Dorchester  avenue^ 

Cora  L.  Eldridge,  Annie  F.  Ordway. 

M.  A.  Regan,  Janitor. 
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GIBSON   DISTRICT. 

William  E.  Exdicott,  Principal. 

GIBSON  SCHOOL. 

School  street,  Dorchester, 

William  E.  Endicott,  Sub-Mas-    Ida  L.  Boyden,  Second  Asst. 
ter. 

THIRD    assistants. 

Grace  St.  L.  Uraiin,  Maiy  I.  Roper. 

E.  R.  Gragg,  Hannah  Clarkson,  Janitor. 

ATHERTON   SCHOOL. 

Columbia  street. 

Ella  S.  Wales,  Second  Asst.  W.  Wales,  Janitor. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

School  street,  Dorchester. 

E.  Louise  Brown,  Ella  Whitridge. 

Hannah  Clarkson,  Janitor. 

Columbia  street. 

Nellie  G.  Sanford,  Edna  L.  Gleason. 

W.  Wales,  Janitor. 

Thetford  avenue. 

Hannah  E.  Pratt.  Timoth}-  Donahue,  Janitor. 


HARRIS    DISTRICT. 
Edwin  T.  Horne,  Principal. 

HARRIS   SCHOOL. 

Corner  of  Adams  and  Mill  streets,  Dorchester. 

Edwin  T.  Horne,  Sub-Master.       Ann  Tolman,  Second  Asst. 

THIRD    ASSISTANTS. 

E.  M.  Harriman,  Almy  C.  Plumraer, 

Elizabeth  P.  Boynton,  Marion  B.  Sherburne. 

John  Buckpitt,  Janitor. 
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PRBIARY  SCHOOL. 

Harris  School-hoxise. 

Marion  B.  Sherburne,  Elizabeth  A.  Flint. 

Cora  F.  Plummer,      '  John  Buckpitt,  Janitor. 


MATHER  DISTRICT. 
EDWARb  SouTinvoRTH,  Principal. 

MATHER  SCHOOL. 

MectiiiffSouse'  Sill. 

Edward  Southworth,  Master.         Luc}'  J.  Dunnels,  Second  Asst. 
I.  A.  Bense,  First  Asst. 

THIRD    ASSISTANTS. 

Mary  C.  Jacobs,  S.  Kate  Shepard, 

Annie  L.  Jenkins,  Maiy  A.  Lowe. 

Benjamin  C.  Bird,  Janitor. 

PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

Mather  School-house. 

Ella  L.  Howe,  Mary  P.  Pronk. 

M.  Esther  Drake, 

Old  MaVn-r  School-house,  Meeting- House  Hill. 

Louisa  P.  Smith,  Mary  C.  Turner. 

Benjamin  C.  Bird,  Janitor.        * 


MINOT  DISTRICT. 
Joseph  T.  Ward,  Jr.,   Principal. 

MINOT   SCHOOL. 

Walmit  street,  Dorchester. 

Joseph  T.  Ward,  Jr.,  Sub-Mas-    Isabel  F.  P.  Emery,  Second  Asst. 
ter. 

THIRD    ASSISTANTS. 

Mary  E.  Glidden,  Kate  M.  Adams, 

Sophia  W.  French,  Ellen  M.  S.  Treadwell. 

George  R.  Tarbell,  Janitor. 
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PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

Walnut  street. 

H.  J.  Booker,  Kate  S.  Gunn. 

S.  Maria  Elliott, 

Adams  street. 

Mary  J.  Pope.  Milton  James,  Janitor. 


STOUGHTON  DISTRICT. 
Edward  M.  Lancaster,  Principal. 

STOUGHTON  SCHOOL. 

Jtiver  street,  Lotver  Mills. 

Edward  M.  Lancaster,  Siib-Mas-  Elizabeth  H;  Page,  Second  Asst. 
ter. 

THIRD     ASSISTANTS. 

Ellen  E.  Burgess,  Caroline  Melville, 

Margaret  Whittemore,  Elizabeth  Jane  Stetson. 

M.  Taylor,  Janitor, 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Jtiver  street,  liowcr  Mills. 

Esther  S.  Brooks,  Julia  B.  Worsley, 

M,  Taj'lor,  Janitor, 


TILESTON  DISTRICT. 
Hiram  M.  George,  Principal, 

TILESTON    SCHOOL. 

Xorfolk  street,  Mattapnn. 

Hiram  M.  George,  First  Asst.      Martha  A.  Baker,  TJiird  Asst. 
PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

NorfoUi  street. 

Elizabeth  S.  Fisher.  John  G rover,  Janitor. 


SPECIAL    SCHOOLS. 


HORACE  MANN   SCHOOL  FOR  THE   DEAF. 

63  IVarrcuton  street. 

Sarah  Fuller,  Principal.  Annie  E.  Bond,  First  Asst. 

ASSISTANTS. 

Ella  C.  Jordan,        _  Mary  N.  Williams, 

Kate  D.  Williams,  '      Manella  G.  White, 
]\J.ary  F.  Bigelow,  Rebecca  Morrison. 

Alice  M.  Jordan,  Edward  Rothe,  Janitor. 


LICENSED  MINORS. 

North   Margin  street. 

Sarah    A.  Brackett. 

East-street  place. 

M.  Persis  Taylor. 


EVENING   SCHOOLS. 

Evening  Sigh  School,  South  street. 

R.  P.  Owen,  Principal. 

East  Boston.    Lyman  School-house. 

Frank  E.  Dimick,  PrincipaU 

Charlesto%vn.     M'arren   School-house. 

George  G.  Pratt,  Principal. 
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North    Bennet   street,    Ward    Room,. 

Salem  D.  Charles,  Principal. 

Anderson  street,  Ward  Hooni. 

Joliu    A.  Bennett,   Principal. 

Wells  School-house,  Blossom  street. 

Edward  C.  Carrigan,  Principal. 

Old  Franklin  School-IIouse,   Washington,  near  Dover  street. 

Charles  K.  Cntter,  Principal. 

Warrcnton-strcct  Chapel. 

William  G.  Babcock,  Principal. 

Hudson  street.     Wai'd  Jtoom. 

Larry  G.  Beck,  Principal. 

South  Boston.    331  Broaduay, 

-  John    C.    Coombs,  Principal. 

South  Boston.    Lincoln  School-house. 

George  J.  Tufts,  Principal. 

Highlands.    Cabot  street.  Bath-house. 

Frank    L.    Washburn,   Principal. 

Highlands.     Ward  Boom,  Dudley  street. 

John  M.  Hodgate,  Principal. 

Jamaica  Plain. 

Thomas  F.  Shaughnessy,  Principal. 

Dorchester.    Hancock  St. 

George  Oak,  Principal. 

Keponset.     Walnut  st. 

William  H.  Martin,  Principal. 

Brighton. 

Miss  F.  V.  Keyes,  Principal. 
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EVENING  DRAWING  SCHOOLS. 

Applcton  street. 

George  H.  Bartlett,  Principal. 

CJiarlestoivn,    City  Mall. 

Clarence  S.  Ward,  Principal. 

East  JBoston.    Savings  Bank  Suildlng . 

Henry  N.  Madge,  Principal. 

Hoslindale.    Florence  Scliool-Jiouse. 

Charles  L.  Adams,  Principal. ' 

Jtoxbnry.    Jtoxhxiry  street, 

Charles  M.  Carter,  Principal. 

Tennyson  street, 

George  H.  Young,  Principal. 
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BOSTON : 
ROCKWELL    AND    CHURCHILL,    CITY    PRINTERS, 

No.    39    ARCn    STREET. 
1879. 


SUPERIIVTEIVDEIVT'S   OFFICE  HOURS, 

Monday  to  Friday,  1  P.M.     Saturday,  9  A.M.  to  1  P.M. 


REPORT. 


Boston  Public  Schools, 
Superintendent's  Office, 

March  1,  1879. 

To  the  School  Comfnitiee:  — 

I  respectfully  present  my  second  report,  the  Thirty- 
Fifth  Semi-annual  Report  of  the  Su23erintendent  of 
Public  Schools. 

The  last  semi-annual  report  took  up  our  educational 
system  as  a  whole,  and  some  of  its  wants  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  This  report  is  intended  to  enter  into  the 
parts  of  the  system.  There  is  no  need  of  describing 
or  analyzing-  them,  familiar  as  they  are ;  but  it  may 
not  be  fruitless  to  obtain  a  nearer  view  of  their  rela- 
tions among  themselves  and  with  one  another,  and  of 
the  changes  for  the  better  which  may  be  made  in  them. 
Grade  by  grade,  group  by  group,  school  by  school, 
they  stand  waiting,  not  only  what  can  be  seen  in  them, 
but  what  can  be  done  for  them. 

One  hears  a  great  deal  of  criticism  that  is  merely 
critical.  It  doubts  so  much  more  than  it  believes  ;  it 
finds  so  many  things  to  blame,  and  so  few,  sometimes 
none,  to  praise  ;  it  is  so  thick  with  mist  and  gloom 
that  hope  dies  out  in  it,  and  we  are  left  among  ruins. 
That  is  not  the  sort  of  criticism  which  our  schools 
either  deserve  or  require.  They  have  a  fair  claim  to 
be  considered  hopefully.     AVhatever  we  propose  to 
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them  to  do  rests  necessarily  upon  what  they  have 
done.  If  this  is  as  bad  as  some  of  its  censors  would 
have  it  appear,  the  chances  of  improving  them  are 
small.  Only  the  fact  that  public  schools  have  done 
well  justifies  the  expectation  of  their  doing-  better. 
Confidence  in  their  power  to  educate,  and  in  the  edu- 
cation they  are  actually  giving,  is  one  of  the  factors 
in  rendering  them  more  equal  to  their  trust.  Confi- 
dence in  anything  to  be  improved  is  an  essential  con- 
dition toward  improving  it. 

There  is  another  condition  to  any  profitable  discus- 
sion concerning  the  schools.  This  is  throwing  out 
all  personal  or  local  considerations.  It  is  not  the 
cause  of  a  teacher,  or  a  school,  or  a  district,  which  we 
are  examining,  but  that  of  public  education.  What- 
ever helps  or  hinders  this  is  of  far  too  general  im- 
portance to  be  touched  or  left  untouched,  according  to 
individual  interests.  It  has  to  be  tried  on  its  own 
merits,  and  with  a  view  to  its  own  issues.  I^ot 
teachers  alone,  not  scholars  alone,  not  schools  alone, 
are  concerned  in  these  questions,  but  the  whole  com- 
munity,—  all  its  members,  all  its  resources,  its  present 
and  its  future.  We  may  regret  if  our  inquiry  seems 
to  cast  a  shadow  over  anything  or  anybody,  but  the 
shadow  is  not  of  our  making,  and  it  will  pass  away 
the  sooner  with  the  fresh  air  we  are  trying  to  let  in. 

PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

These  are  the  first  to  come  into  separate  view. 
Here  are  the  springs,  and  as  they  rise  and  flow  onward 
to  the  later  streams,  so  the  whole  current  of  education 
may  be  determined.     Primary  Schools  being  clear  and 
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sound,  Grammar  and  High  Schools  come  much  nearer 
to  their  true  course.  On  the  other  hand,  faihu-es  in 
the  early  work  are  apt  to  be  followed,  if  not  actually 
repeated,  in  the  subsequent  work,  and  the  system 
suffers  in  the  end  as  at  the  beginning.  This  is  the 
great  responsibility  of  the  primary  grade.  It  trains 
pupils,  not  merely  for  its  own  studies,  but  for  those  to 
come  after.  It  has  an  almost  awful  grasp  upon  the 
future.  Days,  months,  and  years,  after  its  children 
have  climbed  above  it,  it  is  still  reaching  them,  still 
lifting  them  or  dragging  them  back,  according  to  its 
training.  What  it  has  taught  them  to  seek,  they  con- 
tinue seeking;  what  it  has  taught  them  to  shun,  they 
continue  shunning.  The  lessons  they  have  learned, 
the  truth  they  have  loved,  the  honor  they  have  won, 
are  controlling  forces  as  they  grow  older.  Or  it  may 
be  the  reverse,  and  then  the  weaknesses  and  errors  of 
after-life  are  explained  by  the  unlearned  lesson,  the 
unloved  truth,  the  unreached  honor  of  earlier  years. 
'No  one  visits  a  Primary  School,  no  one  certainly 
teaches  in  it  or  superintends  it,  without  a  very  deep 
sense  of  the  seriousness  of  its  charofe.  Such  sowing: 
as  is  in  that  field,  such  preparation  for  abundance  or 
desolation  as  goes  on  there,  can  be  matched  nowhere 
else  within  the  limits  of  education. 

The  best  is  yet  to  be, 

The  last  of  life,  for  which  the  first  was  made. 

The  first  great  encouragement  to  a  Primary  School 
is  the  pliability  of  its  children.  They  are  not  hardened 
by  previous  traditions.  No  mistaken  subjects  or 
methods  of  training  have  shaped  their  minds  or  char- 
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acters.  Untrained  altogether  they  cannot  be ;  the 
least  educated  home,  the  most  unguarded  street,  has 
its  influence  in  moulding  or  unmoulding  a  child;  but 
this  is  an  indirect  rather  than  a  direct  process,  educa- 
tionally considered,  and  may  be  modified  more  or  less 
readily  by  the  processes  of  a  school.  Primary  pupils 
are  yet  fresh,  as  fresh,  generally,  as  a  teacher  can  ex- 
pect to  find  them  under  treatment,  moral,  intellectual, 
or  physical ;  and  when  it  is  wisely  applied,  it  produces 
effects  almost  as  visible  as  those  of  shower  or  sun- 
shine upon  the  grass.  To  any  one  who  loves  teach- 
ing, this  responsiveness  of  pupils  is  all-quickeniug.. 
It  is  not  that  they  have  bright  minds;  many  of  them 
have  dull  ones.  .It  is  not  that  they  incline  to  mental 
discipline  ;  most  of  them  do  not.  But  it  is,  that  no 
barrier  of  any  school's  or  any  teacher's  raising  comes 
between  the  child's  nature  and  the  teacher's.  One  can 
act  freely  upon  the  other,  and,  though  the  imi^ression 
may  not  always  be  instant  or  profound,  it  is  sure. 

Another  encouragement  in  primary  teaching  is  the 
indisputable  value  of  its  subjects.  Other  grades  are 
charged  with  teaching  what  had  better  be  left  un- 
taught, but  this  grade  has  very  general  credit  for  rea- 
sonableness. Mr.  Ruskin,  while  speaking  of  knowl- 
edge not  required,  says  how  desirable  it  is  for  every 
one  "  to  arrange  his  thoughts  clearly,  to  speak  his 
own  language  intelligibly,  to  discern  between  right 
and  wrong,  to  govern  his  passions,  and  to  receive 
such  pleasures  of  ear  or  sight  as  his  life  may  render 
accessible."  That  is  a  fair  summary  of  primary  in- 
struction. The  formation  of  good  motives  and  good 
habits,  the  cultivation  of  the  senses,  the  acquisition  of 
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thought  and  expression,  and  the  simple  learning 
which  suits  the  simple  learner,  —  these  are  points  to 
which  there  can  be  no  objection,  save  from  those  who 
object  to  schools  altogether.  Other  teachers,  per- 
plexed by  the  exceptions  taken  to  their  work,  may 
doubt  it,  and  lose  heart  in  it;  but  from  these  trials 
the  primary  teacher  is  exempt.  The  absence  of  dis- 
approval from  those  around  her  leaves  her  to  her  own 
estimate  of  the  work  committed  to  her,  and  the  more 
she  knows  of  it,  the  farther  she  goes  in  it,  the  stronger 
is  her  trust  in  it,  however  she  may  distrust  herself. 

The  great  thing  to  do  for  our  Primary  pupils  is  to 
keep  them  as  fresh  and  impressionable  as  when  they 
came  to  us.  We  are  too  ready  to  train  them,  as  we  call 
it,  but  perhaps  it  would  be  more  truly  called  to  subdue 
them.  All  the  vitality,  all  the  flexibleness  they  have, 
will  be  needed  at  school,  not  in  the  lowest  classes  only, 
but  in  the  highest;  and  if  either  fails,  it  is  the  fault  of 
others  rather  than  the  children's.  Instead  of  snarino: 
them  in  the  mechanical  routine  which  is  often  spread 
for  them,  they  should  be  left  free  to  be  natural,  not 
noisy  or  ill-behaved,  but  childlike,  even  childish,  if 
priggishness  is  the  only  alternative.  A  child  likes  to 
assert  himself  still  more  than  a  man.  Why  not  let 
him?  If  he  is  to  use  his  own  powers,  and  not  another's, 
he  should  be  encouraged,  certainly  not  discouraged, 
in  showing  them  as  they  are.  Is  he  to  learn  from  us? 
Then  we  must  learn  from  him.  He  is  our  study  as 
much  as  we  are  his,  and  we  should  find  out  what  he  is 
before  presuming  to  attempt  the  training  which  he 
needs.  "There  should  be  as  much  life,  joy,  and  na- 
ture," said  Arthur  Helps,  "  put  into  teaching  as  can 
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be."     Put  nature  into  it,  and  life  and  joy  will  enter 
also. 

-  Is  it  possible,  some  one  may  ask,  that  you  would 
have  children  not  only  received  but  trained  as  they 
are?  Do  you  forget  that  they  come  from  the  tene- 
ment, where  they  are  neglected,  or  the  street,  where 
they  are  degraded,  before  they  come  to  you,  and  are 
you  to  leave  them  overshadowed  as  you  find  them? 
'No;  never  a  shadow  that  can  be  lifted  should  be 
allowed  to  rest  upon  one  of  them.  But  the  way  to 
lift  it  cannot  be  to  treat  them  as  if  it  were  not  there, 
or  to  fancy  that  they  can  be  set  at  once  in  a  blaze  of 
sunlight;  or,  again,  to  make  them  drop  everything 
that  is  individual  as  the  condition  of  our  training. 
Do  we  want  to  train  their  semblances  or  themselves? 
I^ever  forget  that 

Trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 
From  God,  who  is  our  home. 

These  children  are  of  no  brute-creation,  to  be  trans- 
formed into  the  human ;  but  human  already,  and  with 
human  graces  as  well  as  human  faults.  The  more 
we  have  to  do  for  them,  the  more  we  must  make  them 
our  starting-points.  What  is  good  in  them  is  the 
indispensable  material  for  the  principle,  disposition,  or 
behavior,  to  which  we  hope  to  lead  them. 

All  this  implies  our  acceptance  of  children's  ex- 
perience as  well  as  nature.  They  have  a  good  deal 
more  of  it  than  is  sometimes  supposed,  and  the  more 
they  have,  the  more  it  needs  consideration.  It  may 
make  for  evil  or  for  good.  If  for  good,  it  must  be 
fostered  and  developed;  if  for  evil,  it  must  be  toned 
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down,  checked,  or  ei-adicated.  Your  child  of  the 
streets  is  almost  as  much  acquainted  with  the  ways 
of  the  world  as  if  he  were  full  grown.  The  acute- 
ness  which  he  brings  with  him  is  to  be  used  for  his 
advantage,  dissociated,  if  practicable,  from  its  previ- 
ous sources,  and  associated  with  better  impulses  and 
better  aims.  Many  a  child  from  the  worst  as  from 
the  best  homes  has  an  amount  of  information  which 
surprises  us  as  we  bring  it  to  light.  An  appeal  to  it 
almost  always  animates  him,  and  then  it  animates 
the  teacher  who  makes  the  appeal.  Connected  with 
school  lessons  it  renders  them,  more  interesting,  while 
it  becomes,  itself,  more  distinct  and  more  available. 
Indeed,  giving  coherence  and  form  to  these  loose  and 
fitful  shapes  which  cross  the  young  mind  is  one  of 
the  best  services  to  be  performed  in  teaching.  Slight 
though  the  shapes  may  be,  they  are  full  of  charm  to 
a  consciousness  that  is  half  unconscious  and  wholly 
untrained.  To  turn  them  to  stone  by  any  Gorgon's 
head  which  we  call  discipline  is  a  terrible  mistake. 
If  we  would  have  the  same  activity,  the  same  intense 
curiosity,  the  same  eager  pursuit  in  school  which 
abound  in  play  or  at  home,  we  must  take  the  home- 
life,  the  play-life,  even  the  street-life,  into  the  school- 
life,  and  make  them  all  one. 

A  part  of  every  child's  experience  is  the  precedence 
of  things  over  names.  He  knows  an  object  before 
he  knows  what  to  call  it.  His  ideas,  however  vague, 
come  first ;  his  words,  however  definite, come  last.  Here 
is  the  best  of  all  plans  for  primary  instruction.  It 
will  keep  the  thought  in  the  foreground,  and  the  ex- 
pression in  the  background.     It  will  rend  asunder  the 
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definitions  and  technicalities  which  have  lain  like 
tombstones  on  the  opening  mind,  and  give  it  air  to 
breathe  and  live  in.  All  around  it  lies  a  world,  partly 
material,  partly  immaterial,  which  it  has  been  framed 
to  understand  as  well  as  to  inhabit;  and  the  more 
directly  it  can  commune  with  what  surrounds  it,  the 
more  completely  its  design  will  be  fulfilled. 

Another  part  of  children's  experience  is  that  things 
come  to  him  singly.  He  has  first  one,  then  another, 
not  two  together,  to  occupy  him.  From  one  he 
passes  to  the  other,  sometimes  so  fleetly  as  to  carry 
no  knowledge  with  him,  but  he  returns,  and  however 
rapid  may  be  his  changes,  they  are  frequent  enough 
to  give  him  distinct  perceptions  at  last.  Such  per- 
ceptions would  never  have  come  from  observing  two 
objects  at  once,  or  mixing  in  any  way  the  various 
things  which  attract  his  notice.  Here  we  have  a 
method  as  safe  for  his  first  school  as  for  his  last. 
Every  true  teacher  takes  one  point  at  a  time,  and 
though  he  may  not  dwell  upon  it  until  it  is  mastered,  — 
for  this  might  exhaust  him  and  his  pupil  also,  —  yet 
he  will  dwell  upon  it  by  itself  as  long  as  is  wise,  and 
waive  all  other  points  until  their  turn  comes.  Teach- 
ing, or  trying  to  teach,  two  things  at  once  generally 
results  in  teaching  nothing. 

Once  more;  a  child  is  accustomed  to  things  rather 
than  parts  of  things.  His  thought  is  an  indefinite 
whole,  not  the  definite  ideas  into  which  it  will  natu- 
rally divide  itself  as  he  matures.  His  objects  are 
equally  indefinite,  —  perhaps  a  fire  on  the  hearth,  but 
not  the  sort  of  fuel  that  feeds  it,  or  the  sort  of  brick 
or  stone  on  which  it  burns.     These,  and  other  par- 
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ticulars,  will  be  learned  without  an  effort  in  a  year  or 
two,  it  may  be  a  week  or  two;  but,  at  first,  they  would 
require  a  great  deal  of  effort,  and  not  be  understood 
after  all.  He  does  not  like  particulars  just  now,  nor 
is  it  natural  that  he  should.  If  we  force  them  upon 
him  he  may  commit  them  to  memory,  but  as  soon  as 
we  cease  asking  him  to  repeat  them  he  ceases  remem- 
bering them.  Why  torment  him  with  analysis,  or 
anything  like  it?  If  we  would  really  teach  him,  w^e 
begin  with  the  whole,  and  wait,  sometimes  a  good 
Avhile,  before  continuing  with  the  parts. 

If  these  points  are  correctly  taken,  if  things  come 
before  names,  if  they  come  singly  and  come  as  wholes, 
it  is  plain  that  we  have  not  been  wont  to  begin  with 
children  as  would  be  best.  We  have,  apparently, 
imagined  them  on  the  brink  of  a  chasm,  across  which 
they  are  to  make  a  desperate  leap  at  our  bidding,  in- 
stead of  on  a  path  opening  behind  them  and  leading 
on  before  them,  ascending  always,  but  never  broken 
off,  to  be  climbed  by  continuous  rather  than  abrupt 
movements. 

Our  names  have  come  before  things.  Text-books 
have  seized  upon  the  little  child,  like  the  ogres  of  old, 
and  devoured  his  thoughts.  If  his  home  is  one  which 
has  its  books,  the  use  of  them  will  not  prepare  him 
for  the  primer  which  we  put  into  his  hands.  It  is  un- 
like the  nursery  stories  which  he  has  been  looking  at, 
if  not  reading;  it  has  a  strange  look,  particularly  on 
the  inside,  where  characters*  he  has  never  seen  stare 
at  him  out  of  nearly  every  line.  One  who  has  had  no 
book  at  home  takes  the  book  we  give  him  without 

'  Of  the  type  known  as  Dr.  Leigh's. 
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comparing  it  to  any  other,  but  the  strangeness  of 
any  book  at  all  is  almost  stupefying.  We  shall  not 
plunge  into  books  if  we  would  help  these  children  to 
read  as  they  have  learned  other  things  before  they 
came  to  us.  Calling  up  their  thoughts,  one  after  an- 
other, and  finding  expression  for  them  in  successive 
words,  we  shall  be  content  until  the  words  can  be  put 
together  as  thoughts  combine  themselves,  and  sen- 
tences naturally  follow. 

We  have  been  trying  to  teach  more  than  one  thing 
at  a  time.  If  it  is  reading,  it  is  almost  sure  to  be 
jumbled  with  spelling  or  articulation,  or  something 
else,  good  in  its  season,  but  bad  out  of  its  season.  A 
child  may  be  aided  in  reading  by  spelling,  and  he 
will  be  if  the  two  are  taken  as  the  different  exercises 
which  they  really  are.  But  to  make  him  spell  all  the 
time  he  is  reading  is  like  tripping  him  when  we  would 
have  him  walk.  When  we  give  him  a  reading-lesson 
it  must  be  because  we  want  him  to  read,  and  yet  there 
is  often  more  spelling  than  reading  in  it. 

Here  we  fall  into  the  error  of  putting  the  parts 
before  the  whole.  Spelling  a  word,  however  we  spell 
it,  is  taking  it  piecemeal ;  and  that  is  just  the  hardest 
mode  for  beginners.  We  have  risen  in  insurrection 
against  the  names  of  letters,  but  only  to  submit  to  the 
tyranny  of  their  sounds.  The  sounds  must  be  learned 
some  time  or  other,  but  if  we  leave  them  to  them- 
selves at  first,  they  will  soon  come  as  of  their  own 
accord,  and  will  be  learned  with  infinitely  greater  ease. 
Stranger  than  anything  childi'cn  see  on  entering 
school  is  what  they  hear,  and  when  they  join  in  it 
themselves,  it  is  still  vox  et  jji^ceterea  vihil.     Spelling 
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by  sound  as  well  as  by  letter  should  be  begun  when 
we  have  laid  in  a  stock  of  words,  in  order  to  help  us 
lay  in  more,  but  both  processes  should  be  kept  within 
bounds.  Spelling  is  to  be  practised  at  the  outset  only 
so  far  as  it  is  a  help  to  reading;  by  and  by  it  will 
take  its  place  as  a  help  to  writing;  but  it  should  never 
have  the  lion's  share  it  has  long  claimed  in  our 
teaching. 

One  point  more  is  to  be  taken,  and  this  is  the  wis- 
dom of  teaching  nothing  to  be  untaught  or  unlearned 
afterwards.  We  have  thought  it  wise  to  do  just  the 
opposite.  The  hundred  and  more  characters  which 
the  child  has  been  learning  in  his  earliest  reading- 
books  are  not  only  of  no  service,  but  they  are  of  dis- 
service to  him  in  the  books  which  follow,  and  after 
spending  time  in  acquiring  them  that  cou^d  have  been 
better  employed,  he  must  now  spend  more  in  throwing 
them  aside.  That  the  love  of  reading  should  survive 
both  stages  is  a  proof  how  deep  and  inexhaustible  its 
sources  are. 

The  Committee  have  done  great  good  by  supply- 
ing additional  reading  for  upper  Primary  classes  in 
numbers  of  the  "  Xursery."  Xothing  has  made  a 
greater  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  schools,  as 
I  have  seen  them  during  the  last  few  months,  than 
these  attractive  little  papers.  Their  pictures,  stories, 
and  verses  have  interested  children  to  a  degree  not 
before  visible,  and  whatever  interests  them  interests 
those  who  are  training  them.  There  has  been  but 
one  drawback,  and  this  is  that  the  lower  classes  are 
not  treated  like  the  upper. 

Of  the  new  course   of  study  for  Primary  Schools, 
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I  will   speak  a  little   later  in   connection  with   the 
Grammar  Schools. 

Most  of  the  defects  attributed  to  primary  instruc- 
tion arise  from  mistaking  its  object.  Instead  of 
being  contented  with  the  initiative  we  strike  into 
the  very  substance  of  education,  and  aim  at 
effects  belonging-  to  a  later  stage.  In  this  earlier 
one  we  should  be  satisfied  with  opening  or  ex- 
panding the  mixids  of  our  pupils;  we  should  not  try 
to  fill  them.  We  have  to  set  the  intellectual  powers 
in  conscious  exercise,  but  not  to'  exercise  them  all,  or 
any  one  of  them  entirely.  Primary  teaching  is  an 
impulse  rather  than  a  complete  movement.  It  is 
gradual,  not  sudden,  winning,  not  imperious.  "Firm- 
ness is  a  necessary  element,"  says  one  of  the  most 
earnest  Frejichmen  of  this  century,  "  but  so  are  flexi- 
bility, patience,  and  tenderness."  The  training  of 
little  children  is  persuasive  rather  than  compulsory. 
Were  the  bud  pressed  and  pulled  from  the  moment 
it  appeared,  what  would  become  of  the  blossom? 
Delicacy  of  touch  is  indispensable.  A  hard  method, 
unyielding  to  coy  or  sensitive  spirits,  can  do  none  any 
good,  while  it  must  do  many  a  great  deal  of  harm. 
Variety  of  handling  is  also  indispensable.  Topics 
should  be  altered  according  to  the  pleasure  children 
take  in  them,  and  presented  according  to  the  capacity 
of  the  individual  child.  It  Avas  said  of  an  editor  that 
he  needed  a  sixth  sense, — the  sense  of  the  interesting. 
Teachers,  especially  Primary  teachers,  need  it  more 
than  any  editor.  They  have  to  interest  their  pupils, 
now  with,  now  without  exertion,  but  always  in  sym- 
pathy with  their  unfledged  powers.    Primary  instruc- 
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tion,  thus  coDceived  and  thus  carried  out,  will  be 
itself,  nothing  less  because  nothing  more. 

One  of  the  excellences  too  often  absent  from  our 
Primary  classes  is  sweetness  of  voice.  A  teacher 
forgets  it  in  her  eagei'ness  to  teach;  scholars  forget 
it  in  their  eagerness  to  learn.  It  never  ought  to  be 
forgotten.  It  is  one  of  the  very  most  dcsiiable  points 
of  training,  not  only  physically,  but  morally.  The 
difference  between  exercises  which  respect  it,  and 
those  which  do  not,  cannot  be  measured  by  a  merely 
audible  standard.  Harsh  tones  associate  themselves 
with  harsh  emotions,  gentle  tones  w^ith  gentle  emo- 
tions, and  as  our  children  speak,  so,  to  a  great 
degree,  they  will  think  and  feel.  It  would  be  better 
that  phonetics,  and  spelling  lessons,  and  all  similar 
temptations,  were  chased  out  of  a  school  rather  than 
that  they  should  chase  out  childlike  speech  or  child- 
like feeling. 

A  yet  more  precious  opportunity  is  in  danger  of 
being  lost  by  some  of  our  Primary  teachers.  During 
the  last  year  I  have  heard  as  inappropriate  passages 
from  the  Bible  read  at  the  beginning  of  morning  ses- 
sions as  I  ever  heard  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life. 
Instead  of  taking  five  or  six  verses,  such  as  light  up 
the  work  of  children,  as  well  as  of  grown  people,  and 
make  the  opening  of  a  school  the  brightest  moment 
in  the  day,  a  teacher  reads  something  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  seems  to  imply  that  it  is  as  unintelligible  to  her 
as  to  her  pupils.  She  does  them  more  wrong  than 
she  would  knowingly.  Xot  only  does  school  begin 
at  a  disadvantage,  life  begins  so  too;  and  the  rever- 
ence for  the  Bible,  which  might  grow  up  without  our 
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knowing  how,  gives  place  to  indifference,  it  may  be 
to  repugnance,  and  that  lastingly. 

What  our  teachers  do  for  themselves  is  better  than 
anything  which  is  done  for  them.  Yet  there  are 
some  things  which  only  those    in  authority  can  do. 

One  is,  diminishing  the  number  of  the  lowest  Pri- 
mary classes.  If  fifty-six  is  the  proper  quota  for  a 
first  class,  half  of  that  is  enough  for  a  sixth  class.  Jl^^To 
one  would  think  of  placing  so  many  new  pupils  in  a 
private  school  under  one  teacher.  It  would  involve 
too  great  a  danger  to  the  reputation  of  the  school,  as 
well  as  to  that  of  the  teacher,  supposing  the  welfare  of 
the  pupils  to  be  of  secondary  consideration.  Yet  the 
rawest  material  of  a  private  school  is  not  wholly  raw. 
Home  has  been  teaching  its  youngest  pupils.  Soft 
and  steady  influences  have  been  moulding  them. 
Most  of  them  know  how  to  behave  themselves ;  many 
speak  with  reasonable  correctness ;  some  of  them  can 
read,  or  write,  or  draw,  or  sing.  But  the  average 
public  school  receives  children  who  must  be  taught 
to  wash  their  faces,  to  sit  or  stand  with  propriety,  to 
make  themselves  understood  in  speaking,  and  to  un- 
derstand their  teacher  when  she  speaks  to  them. 
Many  of  them  need  to  learn  honesty,  even  decency, 
more  than  any  lesson  in  tlie  course  of  study,  their 
moral  necessities  far  exceeding  their  intellectual. 
Remember,  moreover,  the  home  forces;  how  many  of 
them  resist  the  influence  of  the  school;  how  one  bad 
example  is  often  stronger  than  any  number  of  good 
precepts,  or  even  of  good  practices,  before  they  are 
thoroughly  confirmed;  and  we  cannot  wonder  that 
our  teachers  have  felt  themselves   overpowered,  or 
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that  they  have  fled  to  routine  for  protection,  and 
taught  their  fifty  pupils  as  if  they  were  fifty  machines. 

The  next  thing  to  diminish  is  the  frequency  with 
which  teachers  change  their  pupils,  and  pupils  their 
teachers.  !N^o  matter  what  number  of  children  may 
be  assigned  to  a  teacher,  if  they  are  taken  away  every 
half-year,  as  at  present,  they  cannot  feel  her  influence 
as  they  should.  Indi\adual  pupils  may  be  promoted 
whenever  they  are  ready,  and,  being  ready,  they  profit 
by  the  change.  But  for  large  numbers  to  be  trans- 
ferred twice  a  year  from  one  who  knows  them  to  one 
who  does  not  is  a  prodigal  waste  of  character  as  well 
as  instruction.  The  only  reason  I  know  for  it  is  the 
admission  of  new  pupils  in  the  middle  of  the  year; 
but  surely  they  can  be  carried  on  to  the  end  without 
disturbing  the  pupils  who  entered  before  them.  Wliat 
names  or  numbers  the  classes  may  bear  appears  im- 
material. The  point  is  to  give  each  child  a  teacher 
for  an  entire  year. 

A  very  wise  amendment  of  the  Regulations  has  re- 
cently fixed  the  same  grade  of  certificates  of  qualifi- 
cation for  assistants  of  the  Primary  and  Grammar 
Schools.  It  will  never,  I  trust,  be  thought,  or  appear 
to  be  thought,  hereafter,  that  a  Primary  teacher  re- 
quires any  less  knowledge  or  power  than  a  Grammar 
teacher.  If  either  needs  more  than  the  other,  it  is  she 
who  teaches  children  as  yet  untaught  in  school,  and 
sets  them  forward  with  life-long  habits  of  thought 
and  action.  It  will  be  wise  to  drop  the  distinction 
between  Primary  as  Fourth,  and  Grammar  as  Third 
Assistants,  so  that  their  rank  may  be  nominally  as 
well  as  actually  equal.     To  make  it  actually  equal, 
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however,  the  higher  appomtments  must  be  open  to 
Prmiarj  teachers.  "Why  Grammar  Schools  should 
have  their  First  and  Second  Assistants,  and  Primary 
not,  can  be  explained  only  on  the  now  all  but  aban- 
doned ground  that  Primary  Schools  can  be  taught  by 
inferior  teachers.  "We  know  at  last  that  they  cannot 
be;  we  know  that  they  need  the  best  women  we  can 
find  for  them,  and  that  the  best,  as  a  general  rule, 
will  not  be  found,  or  retained,  unless  the  best  places 
at  our  disposal  are  within  their  reach. 

I  still  think,  as  when  making  my  first  report,  that 
men  are  needed  as  w^ell  as  women  in  primary  instruc- 
tion, and  that  it  is  desirable  to  appoint  some  as 
masters  or  vice-principals  in  the  different  districts, 
beginning  with  those  which  contain  the  largest  num- 
ber of  scholars  in  this  grade. 

There  seems  to  me  occasion  to  regret  the  appro- 
priation by  the  City  Council,  and  the  use  by  the 
School  Committee,  of  four  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  for  furnishing  books  and  stationery,  gratui- 
tously, to  all  the  pupils  of  Primary  Schools.  If  we 
suppose  so  large  a  proportion  as  one-fourth  of  their 
number  to  be  too  poor  to  buy  the  few  materials  re- 
quired in  these  schools,  it  would  appear  that  upwards 
of  three  thousand  dollars  have  been  expended  with- 
out any  call  for  doing  it;  but,  on  the  contrary,  with 
some  strong  call  for  not  doing  it.  This  is  certainly 
not  economy;  and  as  certainly,  I  believe,  not  educa- 
tion. ]N^othing  deserves  this  name  which  makes  a 
clean  sweep  of  parental  obligations.  A  comparatively 
insignificant  reason  for  lamenting  the  supplies  in  ques- 
tion arises  from  their  having  reached  the  schools  after 
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many  of  fhe  pupils  had  furnished  themselves.  There 
was  then  no  alternative  but  to  take  home  their  own 
books,  and  accept  those  which  the  city  may  be  said  to 
have  forced  upon  them. 

This,  and  some  other  matters  I  have  touched  upon, 
concern  schools  of  every  name  as  well  as  the  Primary. 
They  begin,  but  they  do  not  end,  in  this  grade. 

GRAMMAR   SCHOOLS. 

These  are  less  free  than  the  Primary  to  shape  them- 
selves. Their  pupils  are,  more  or  less,  creatures  of 
tradition,  with  ways  of  looking  at  things,  and  think- 
ing about  them,  w^hich  previous  training  has  formed, 
and  sometimes  fixed.  This  may  or  may  not  be  help- 
ful to  the  Orammar  School.  If  its  scholars  are  pre- 
pared for  the  best  work  it  can  do  for  them,  then  its 
work  is  done  with  as  little  friction  as  is  reasonable  to 
expect  in  education.  But  if  a  part  of  its  work  is  to 
prepare  the  pupil  for  the  rest,  and  this  by  undoing 
the  instruction  already  given  him,  then  conflict  arises, 
and  delay  and  incompleteness  are  inevitable.  I  fear 
that,  under  the  pressure  which  has  charactei'ized 
primary  teaching  for  some  time  past,  it  has  sent  up  a 
good  many  children  to  stumble  on  the  grammar 
threshold.  Let  us  hope  that  the  present  course  of 
study  will  smooth  the  transition  from  one  grade  to  the 
other. 

Instead  of  the  ready  assent  yielded  to  Prima ly 
studies,  objections  make  themselves  heard  against 
the  Grammar.  Why  is  this  taught?  Why  not  that? 
The  course  seems  to  some  too  elementary,  to  others 
too  advanced.    It  is  blamed  now  for  under-educating, 
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now  for  over-educating  its  pupils,  and  hardly  ever 
acknowledged  to  have  reached  an  equilibrium. 
Against  these  murmurs  it  is  easier  for  Grammar 
Schools,  as  a  body,  or  a  Grammar  School,  as  a  unit, 
to  hold  up  than  for  individual  teachers,  who  may  be 
so  often  complained  of  for  what  they  are  doing,  or  not 
doing,  as  to  doubt  whether  anything  but  patience  is 
worth  teaching  or  learning.  We  must  make  the  best 
of  it.  Educated  men  will  continue  to  differ  about  the 
details  of  education.  Uneducated  men  will  continue 
to  grumble  against  it  altogether.  Only  as  our  pupils 
are  better  taught,  only  as  they  play  a  larger  and  more 
influential  part  in  the  community,  can  we  expect  the 
Grammar  School  to  be  thoroughly  trusted. 

Meanwhile,  this  grade  has  its  encouragements. 
Activity  in  education  is  proportionate  to  the  distance 
of  its  purpose ;  if  near,  the  purpose  excites  an  interest 
which  it  cannot  excite  from  afar.  Our  Grammar 
scholars  see  their  manhood  or  w^omanhood  almost  at 
hand.  As  they  move  towards  it,  it  seems  moving 
towards  them,  and  they  feel  more  and  more  desirous 
of  meeting  it  successfully  as  it  comes.  This  feeling 
can  be  turned  to  account  from  the  first  years  in  the 
Grammar  School.  The  name  means  to  most  children 
the  final  stage  in  their  studies,  and  as  they  enter  it 
they  anticipate  leaving  it,  perhaps  before  reaching  its 
end.  Teachers  quick  to  avail  of  circumstances  will 
turn  this  approaching  close  of  schooling  to  account. 
They  will  dwell  not  only  on  fast-flying  opjjortunities, 
but  upon  the  substantial  advantage  which  the  use  of 
them  now  will  secure  hereafter.  Many  a  pupil, 
already  aware  of  the  difference  between  intelligent 
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and  unintelligent  labor,  both  in  themselves  and  in 
their  returns,  will  think  the  teacher  light  in  making 
such  an  appeal,  and  will  respond  to  it.  It  is  not  the 
highest  motive ;  it  is  far  from  being  the  lowest. 

Large  numbers  of  children  do  not  complete  their 
Grammar  studies.  It  is  not  their  fault,  or  in  all  cases 
their  misfortune,  but  often  positive  necessity  which 
compels  them  to  earn  a  living.  For  the  sake  of  such 
it  is  to  be  wished  that  the  course  were  divisible  at 
some  half-way  point,  beyond  which  the  pupils  liable 
to  depart  at  any  time  might  spend  the  weeks  or 
months  remaining  to  them  upon  the  studies  that  will 
serve  them  most  after  they  have  departed.  A  boy, 
for  instance,  who  leaves  the  third  class  to  return  no 
more  had  better  omit  several  studies  of  that  class,  and 
take  up  what  he  can  of  the  history,  physics,  and 
book-keeping  assigned  to  the  higher  classes.  So, 
too,  girls  going  from  the  third  or  the  second  classes 
might  be  much  helped  if  something  from  the  first 
class  were  taught  them  before  they  go. 

It  is  for  their  good,  as  for  that  of  the  school  and 
that  of  the  city,  to  retain  the  Grammar  scholars  to 
the  end.  Is  there  any  surer  means  than  to  make 
their  schools  more  attractive?  "What  is  the  best 
thing  for  an  inattentive  congregation?"  asked  a 
preacher.  "  Give  them  something  to  attend  to,"  was 
the  answer.  Give  our  boys  and  giiis  something  to 
attend  to;  and  the  more  restless  they  are,  the  more 
they  think  they  have  learned  all  they  want,  the 
greater  should  be  the  effort  to  interest  them  in  their 
studies.  A  good  deal  can  be  done  by  moderating  the 
demands  upon  them,  and  letting  them  breathe  more 
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freely.  An  educational  meeting  in  England,  last 
summer,  came  to  the  honest  conclusion  that  much  of 
the  non-attendance  was  due  to  "  children  being  fright- 
ened from  school  by  being  crammed  to  repletion,  like 
turkeys."  Several  speakers  maintained  that  truancy 
often  arose  from  superfluity  of  animal  spirits,  which, 
if  rightly  directed,  would  be  helpful  in  any  school. 

The  sports  of  children  satisfy  the  child. 

"Why  not  their  studies? 

A  much  greater  charm  belongs,  or  can  be  made  to 
belong,  to  the  invisible  work  of  schools  than  to  the 
visible.  We  may  be  glad,  however,  that  the  attrac- 
tions to  be  seen  are  on  the  increase,  and  yet  more, 
that  they  are  not  due  to  the  city  and  its  appropria- 
tions, but  to  the  teachers  and  their  offerings  in  behalf 
of  their  children.  Many  of  them,  both  Grammar  and 
Primary  teachers,  began  long  ago,  but  others  have 
begun  lately,  to  decorate  their  rooms  with  plants, 
minerals,  pictures,  and  other  objects,  which  make  a 
school  look  like  a  home,  and,  better  still,  act  like  a 
home,  upon  its  pupils. 

The  Committee  have  done  a  great  deal  towards  ren- 
dering the  Grammar  Schools  more  attractive,  by  a  gen- 
erous supply  of  new  reading.  They  have  established 
a  library,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  one  or  two  thousand 
volumes,  containing  two  hundred  copies  of  ten  or 
twelve  different  works  of  acknowledged  excellence, 
and  these  circulate  from  school  to  school,  or  class  to 
class,  as  they  are  required.  If  they  are  freely  used, 
without  as  much  interruption  for  the  sake  of  drill  as 
has  been  wont  to  accompany  School  Readers,  they 
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will  relieve  many  an  hour  that  has  hitherto  dragged 
heavily.  Few  children  can  read  Hawthorne's  Tales, 
or  Tom  Brown's  School  Days,  without  some  sort  of 
animation,  —  an  animation  which  they  really  feel,  and 
therefore  can  express.  The  mterest  they  take  in 
reading  such  books  will  inspire  them  to  read  others 
like  them;  and  thus  their  out-of-school  hours  will  be 
better  occupied. 

i^ot  content  with  supplying  new  reading,  the  Com- 
mittee have  supplied  new  wi'iting,  and  I  hardly  know 
which  of  the  two  is  the  more  abundant  source  of 
pleasant  labor  for  our  children.  Under  the  head 
of  writing,  in  the  course  of  study,  there  is  a  very 
brief  item:  Blank-books  at  alternate  lessons.  But 
it  is  long  enough  to  make  a  great  difference  to 
our  pupils,  or  to  large  numbers  of  them.  ^o 
single  pieces  of  work  have  appeared  to  me  more 
promising,  during  the  past  fcAV  months,  than  the  well- 
filled  pages  of  these  blank-books.  Extracts  in  prose 
and  verse,  abstracts  of  oral  lessons,  occasional  essays 
of  at  least  slightly  original  character,  —  these,  and  the 
like,  bear  a  far  higher  part  in  education  than  writing 
the  engraved  copies  of  the  ordinary  writing-book. 
Here  are  signs  of  personal  presence;  we  read  what 
the  teacher  says  or  likes,  as  well  as  what  the  pupil 
writes,  and  the  books,  instead  of  being  burdened  with 
mere  words,  are  buoyant  with  thought,  even  with 
taste,  which  could  have  been  formed  by  no  other  exer- 
cise so  simply  or  so  surel}^ 

Many  of  the  troubles  we  have  had  in  this  branch  of 
our  system  spring  from  attempts  to  force  its  fruit. 
The  function  of  the  Grammar  School  is  twofold,  — 
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both  elementary  and  general.  Whatever  is  thrust  into, 
or  wrenched  from  it,  inconsistent  with  these  essential 
characteristics,  is  certain  to  fail  in  every  respect  but 
that  of  doing  harm.  Every  study  carried  beyond  its 
elements,  every  lesson  involved  in  complications,  is 
nothing  but  that  vaulting  ambition  with  whose  o'er- 
leaping  itself  we  are  familiar.  It  is  the  same  with  all 
special  training.  If  we  try  in  these  schools  to  edu- 
cate the  farmer  or  the  mechanic,  rather  than  the  man, 
we  are  pretty  sure  to  educate  neither;  we  have  sacri- 
ficed general  education  to  special  and  special  to  gen- 
eral. Grammar  Schools^are  of  one  kind,  industrial  or 
technical  are  of  another;  and  grafting  either  kind  upon 
the  other  is  like  grafting  a  strawberry  on  an  apple- 
tree.  The  true  policy  —  let  us  rather  say  the  true  prin- 
ciple— is  to  keep  the  Grammar  School  general.  That 
training  which  takes  in  the  whole  pupil,  that  which 
seeks  out  all  his  powers,  and  bids  them  act,  that 
which  unfolds  all  his  duties,  and  helps  him  to  fulfil 
them,  —  that  is  the  work  for  Grammar  Schools  to  do, 
and  happy  will  they  be  if  they  can  do  it. 

As  for  the  subjects  included  in  general  training, 
they  may  be  varied  as  the  interests  of  the  children 
or  of  the  community  may  require.  It  is  better 
to  keep  them  much  as  they  are,  rather  than  change 
them  with  the  rapidity  of  the  questions  which  may 
chance  to  follow  one  another  in  the  popular  mind. 
Some  would  say  it  is  better  to  keep  the  subjects  much 
as  they  were,  rather  than  as  they  are,  for  fear  of 
neglecting  those  which  must  be  what  they  have  ever 
been,  —  the  bone  and  sinew  of  Grammar  School  in- 
struction.    I  welcome   the  new   subjects,   however, 
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without  the  slightest  fear  of  their  driving  out  the 
old. 

But  we  are  always  asked  for  more.  Subject  after 
subject  is  pressed  upon  the  schools,  and  whether  they 
yield  oi*  resist,  they  are  sure  to  be  told  that  they  fail. 
Just  now  it  is  citizenship  which  they  ought  to  be 
teaching,  but  are  not.  Here,  in  the  Grammar  School, 
the  great  bulk  of  our  children  are  to  be  prepared  as 
citizens,  in  the  rights,  and,  yet  more,  in  the  duties 
which  await  them.  If,  when  they  grow  up,  they  have 
no  independence  or  consistency  upon  public  ques- 
tions, what  becomes  of  our  institutions  or  ourselves? 
It  is  a  fair  question;  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  to 
be  answered  by  making  our  pupils  "  dabblers  in  poli- 
tics," as  Swift  would  say.  "  Every  boy  and  girl  of 
twelve  in  the  common  schools,"  observes  a  writer  in 
a  prominent  journal,  "  ought  to  know  all  about  the 
mode  and  terms  in  which  a  government  loan  is 
made."  If  they  do,  they  must  give  up  a  great  deal 
which  has  been  thought  essential  in  the  education  of 
men  and  women.  Something  may  be  taken  in  lan- 
guage or  oral  lessons,  something  in  connection  with 
history,  which  will  give  children  ideas  concerning 
public  debt,  the  relation  between  government  and  the 
governed,  the  obligation  of  contracts,  the  credit  of  a 
nation,  or  of  an  individual,  and  then  we  may  believe 
them  safer,  and  the  country  safer,  from  the  demagogues 
who  mislead  them.  But  the  reasoning  faculty  should 
be  our  first  object,  —  its  training  noAV,  and  its  exercise 
hereafter,  —  or  the  politicians  will  have  just  as  many 
cat's-i^aws  at  their  command,  whatever  political  or 
social  training  we  fancy  ourselves  to  give. 
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"While  much  is  yet  to  be  done  for  the  Grammar 
Schools,  there  are  some  things  that  should  not  be 
done.  Such,  I  think,  is  the  increased  supply  of 
books  and  stationery  to  pupils  not  needing,  as  well 
as  to  pupils  needing,  them.  We  have  not  yet  reached 
the  point  attained  in  the  Primary  Schools,  where 
every  pupil  is  furnished  with  every  material  he  uses; 
but  we  are  far  on  the  way  to  it,  and  there  are  many 
to  urge  us  forward.  Time  was  when  the  argument 
for  gratuitous  text-books  was  framed  in  the  interest 
or  apparent  interest  of  the  indigent,  and  of  them 
only.  They  would  not  come  to  school,  it  was  al- 
leged, if  they  could  not  have  their  books  just  as  they 
had  the  school;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  they  would 
not  accept  them  as  a  charity,  but  only  as  a  right  to 
which  they  were  as  much  entitled  as  to  anything  else 
required  for  their  education.  "  I  used,"  remarked 
one  of  our  principals,  a  month  or  two  since,  "  to  give 
out  city  books  with  some  sort  of  secrecy,  in  order 
not  to  wound  the  feelings  of  those  who  received 
them.  I^ow  I  give  them  out  openly,  and  nobody 
cares,  except  to  get  as  many  of  them  as  possible." 
It  would  seem  as  if  it  were  unnecessary  to  make 
books  free  to  all  pupils  simply  out  of  respect  for  the 
sensitiveness  of  such  as  are  unable  to  obtain  them 
otherwise  than  free.  But  the  claim  for  free  books 
is  now  preferred  by  many  who  are  not  unable,  but 
unwilling,  to  provide  themselves.  Parents  pa3dng  a 
tax  of  several  hundred  dollars  demand  the  same 
materials  for  their  children  which  are  supplied  to 
others.  Why  should  they  buy  them  ?  Are  they  not 
supporting  the  schools,  and  shall  they  not  have  the 
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same  privileges  with  their  neighbor  who  does  not 
even  pay  a  poll-tax?  I  think  we  may  safely  say  that 
there  is  very  little  force  in  a  plea  for  free  books 
which  rests  upon  susceptibility  anywhere. 

There  is  another,  w^hich  may  be  called  the  plea  of 
convenience.  Time  is  lost  while  a  portion  of  the 
scholars  are  furnishing  themselves;  therefore  let  the 
whole  be  furnished  at  once,  and  proceed  with  their 
work..  But  the  time  of  waiting  for  a  text-book  can 
be  spent  in  oral  instruction;  and,  even  were  this  to 
fail,  no  waste  need  ensue,  for  there  is  nothing  what- 
ever of  greater  value  than  an  opportunity  of  making 
some  exertion  for  the  sake  of  education,  and  this  we 
give  to  every  pupil  whom  we  ask  to  get  his  books, 
and  wait  at  least  a  little  while  until  he  gets  them. 
Xothing,  on  my  rounds,  has  gratified  me  more  than 
the  successful  effort  of  a  Third-Class  section  in  the 
Eliot  School  to  buy  their  text-book  of  United  States 
history  with  their  own  earnings.  Were  their  teacher 
to  bring  them  through  their  examination  with  a  per- 
centage of  one  hundred  all  round,  she  would  do  less 
for  them  than  she  has  done  by  encouraging  the  self- 
respect  of  which  their  histories  are  an  unmistakable 
evidence.  What  class  in  Boston  is  better  fitted  to 
study  the  independence  wrought  by  our  ftithers,  or 
to  enter  into  communion  with  their  spirit,  than  these 
boys  ? 

Once  more,  there  is  the  plea  of  consistency.  We 
supply  teachers,  we  supply  school-houses,  and  we 
ought  to  supply  school  materials  to  every  pupil. 
But  the  provisions  are  utterly  unlike,  both  in  kind 
and  in  degree.      The  books  and  stationery  arc  for 
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individual  use  and  individual  consumption,  while 
they  cost  so  little  as  to  be  within  reach  of  thousands 
who  cannot  pay  even  a  small  fraction  of  the  outlay 
upon  a  building  or  a  staff  of  teachers. 

All  these,  however,  are  comparatively  superficial 
considerations.  Deep  beneath  them  is  a  question, 
broader  than  the  schools,  broader  than  public  educa- 
tion: whether  the  dependence  of  the  citizen  upon 
the  city  is  to  be  increased  or  diminished.  All  around 
us,  not  only  here,  but  throughout  the  nation,  authori- 
ties of  every  name.  Legislatures,  Congress,  and  the 
Executive,  are  called  upon,  like  the  Jupiter  of  the 
fable,  to  help  the  people  to  be  helpless.  What  the 
founders  of  the  republic  never  thought  of  asking 
from  the  government  they  founded,  their  successors 
demand  from  that  which  they  have  simply  inherited ; 
and  the  readiness  to  assent  to  these  demands  appears 
to  grow  as  they  grow.  It  is  time  to  stem  the  tide ;  and 
the  place  where  it  can  be  stemmed  most  easily  and 
most  effectively  is  the  public  school.  If  we  would 
have  self-help  in  the  nation,  we  must  have  it  in  the 
children;  and,  to  have  it  in  them,  we  must  do  noth- 
ing for  them,  and  lavish  nothing  upon  them  which 
is  within  their  own  power. , 


GEAMMAK   AND    PEEVIARY   COURSE. 

The  new  course  of  study  was  begun  upon  less  than 
six  months  ago.  There  has  been  no  time  for  it  to  go 
into  full  operation,  or  for  any  of  us  to  form  a  final 
opinion  concerning  it.  The  observation  I  have  had 
of  its  working  gives  me  confidence  that  if  it  can  be 
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fairly  tried,  it  will   not    disappoint  the   hopes  with 
which  it  was  prepared. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  it  is  a  broad  coursed 
It  includes  the  immemorial  branches,  and  more  of 
them  than  before,  reading  from  books  as  well  as  text- 
books, writing  as  well  as  copying.  At  the  same  time 
it  omits  some  extremes  to  which  former  studies  were 
pushed,  as  in  arithmetic  and  geography,  while  it  dis- 
courages, and,  as  far  as  possible,  prohibits  the  waste 
of  hour  after  hour  upon  all  sorts  of  contortions  that 
have  been  miscalled  exercises.  This  makes  room  for 
observations  and  I'eflections  previously  untried.  Ma- 
ture, by  which  we  understand,  in  the  first  place,  physi- 
cal nature,  has  been  slowly  making  its  way  into  pub- 
lic schools.  It  is  now  asked  and  urged  to  enter 
farther,  to  bring  its  plants  and  animals,  its  metals  and 
minerals,  and  the  fresh  air  which  they  will  bring  with 
them,  into  the  school-room.  There  is  yet  more  to 
come.  Human  nature,  the  body  and  the  mind,  biog- 
raphy, history,  and  poetry,  all  are  to  take  their  place, 
and,  as  we  unfold  them,  we  unfold  the  faculties  em- 
ployed upon  them.  Of  this  broader  and  brighter 
work  we  have  a  right  to  say. 

One  touch  of  Nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin, 

and,  most  of  all,  the  children's  world. 

But  let  us  never  turn  these  things  into  mysteries, 
or  allow  them  such  prominence  in  our  instruction  as 
to  exclude  other  things  of  equal  or  even  greater  value. 
]^o  branches  should  be  more  openly  or  moi'e  promptly 
treated  than  these  which  have  out-of-school  experience 
to  help  them.     I  found  a  Primary  class  of  the  very 
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neediest  children  all  aglow  one  morning.  Their 
teacher  told  me  she  had  been  giving  an  oral  lesson 
npon  iron,  and  that  they  had  been  telling  her  what 
they  had  seen  in  the  fomidries  of  the  neighborhood. 
"  I  had  no  idea,"  she  exclaimed, "  they  knew  so  much." 
]^or  they,  probably,  until  she  brought  out  their  knowl- 
edge, and  welcomed  it  to  its  place  in  the  school. 
"What  they  said,  or  heard  others  say,  that  hour,  was 
upon  something  more  than  iron  or  iron-foundries.  It 
told  them  of  their  own  nature,  of  its  experiences,  its 
capacities;  and  however  imperfectly  they  compre- 
hended it,  it  could  never  again  seem  incomprehen- 
sible. 

We  are  already  touching  upon  the  broader  methods 
which  the  course  employs.  Oral  instruction  takes 
the  lead.  It  welcomes  the  child  as  he  enters  school, 
and  treats  him  as  he  has  been  treated  at  home,  asking 
him  questions,  and  leading  him  to  ask  them.  From  the 
very  first  it  establishes  personal  association  between 
him  and  his  teacher,  and  lets  her  character  act  upon  his, 
her  mind  upon  his,  as  directly  as  if  there  were  no  text- 
book in  the  school.  We  call  it  oral,  simply  because  of 
its  form.  Its  substance  is  mental,  —  more  purely  men- 
tal than  that  of  any  other  instruction  we  can  give. 
"  If  you  are  thinking  of  words,"  said  Pitt  to  one  who 
sought  his  advice  about  oratorical  training,  "  you  will 
have  no  ideas;  but  if  you  have  ideas,  words  will  come 
of  themselves."  Ideas  are  the  ends  and  the  means  of 
oral  instruction.  If  it  drops  them,  and  substitutes 
words,  —  mere  talk  of  teachers,  mere  gabble  of  pupils, 
—  it  is  counterfeit.  The  last  words  to  substitute  for 
ideas  are  the  technical  terms  with  which  text-books 
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abound.  Admitting'  these  into  oral  instruction  is  like 
cultivating  weeds  where  w^e  want  violets,  ^o  new 
sei'ies  of  definitions  or  repetitions  will  serve  as  the 
leading  method  of  our  present  course.  It  is  not 
science  that  we  want,  much  less  is  it  the  lion's  skin 
sometimes  wrapped  round  the  pretence  of  science ;  but 
the  simple  truth.  This  is  the  only  source  on  which 
Ave  can  depend  for  oral,  or  indeed  any  other,  instruc- 
tion. 

One  of  the  best  ways  of  instructing  orally  is 
explanation.  This,  when  genuine,  is  the  teacher's 
teaching,  in  contrast  with  the  text-book's.  It  is,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  pupil's  seeking,  instead  of  the  text- 
book's giving  without  search.  His  questions  are  the 
natural  cause  of  an  explanation,  and  his  convictions 
its  natural  effect.  "  I  like  my  school  ever  so  much 
better  than  I  used  to,"  said  a  South  Boston  boy  to 
his  mother,  last  autumn.  "  Why?  "  she  asked.  "  Be- 
cause the  teacher  explains  things."  To  make  a  thing 
intelligible  is  the  first  step  towards  teaching  it. 

The  true  form  of  explanations,  as  of  all  oral  in- 
struction, is  interrogative.  We  teach  best  when  we 
seem  to  teach  least.  Instead  of  lecturing  to  the  pupil, 
we  converse  with  him.  We  ask  him  what  he  knows, 
what  he  does  not  know,  and  he  answers  ;  answering, 
he  learns  something  he  knew  already,  something  he 
never  knew  before;  but  in  either  case,  he  has  learned 
more  than  any  discourse  could  have  taught  him.  Tell 
a  child  a  fact,  and  it  is  all  your  telling.  Lead  him  to 
find  it  himself,  and  it  seems  to  him  all  his  finding;  be- 
cause it  seems  so,  he  is  interested  in  it,  and  his  interest 
secures  his  masteiy  of  it.     As  a  mere  receiver,  he  is 
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untrained;  he  is  to  be  made  an  investigator,  a  dis- 
coverer for  himself  if  for  none  besides.  AVe  come 
back  again  and  again  to  the  same  starting-point.  The 
child  was  learning  before  he  came  under  our  instruc- 
tion. Shall  we  let  him  go  on  as  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed ?  Then  we  shall  talk  with  him.  Shall  we  try 
a  strange  path  ?     Then  we  shall  talk  to  him. 

Broader  methods  are  evident  in  other  parts  of  the 
course.  Language  dispenses  with  English  grammar  to 
a  degree  hardly  to  have  been  hoped  for.  It  is  now 
"the  expression  of  thought,"  not  of  words  without 
thought,  and  the  difference  seems  to  me  as  great  as 
that  between  a  fossil  and  a  bobolink.  Spelling  is  let 
alone  at  first,  and  when  taken  up,  begins  with  "  easy 
common  words  from  the  reading  lessons."  Those  who 
have  struggled  with  the  hard,  uncommon  words  of  the 
spelling-book  can  appreciate  this  change.  History  is 
not  only  studied,  and  as  was  long  the  rule,  committed 
to  memory,  but  heard  in  stories  or  sketches,  and  read, 
simply  read,  in  other  books  than  text-books,  like  Hig- 
ginson's  "  United  States  "  and  York-Powell's  "  Early 
England."  At  last,  we  have  a  historical  method,  and 
though  it  is  in  its  very  infancy,  it  shows  signs  of 
strength  which  never  appeared  in  the  overgrown  mon- 
ster which  it  displaces.  Physiology  remains,  but  there 
is  no  text-book,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  there  will  be  no 
trace  of  any  in  the  inquiries  which  may  now  be  made 
about  our  bodily  powers  and  their  rightful  use. 
Physics  retains  a  text-book,  but  the  course  recom- 
mends "  the  experimental  method,"  and  if  this  means 
laboratory  work,  or  its  practicable  equivalent,  the  book 
can  do  no  harm.     I  dread,  however,  philosophical 
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apparatus,  perhaps  more  truly  to  be  termed  unpliil- 
osophical,  by  which  the  study  of  physics  can  be  easily 
perverted  into  attendance  at  lectures.  We  want  little 
apparatus  to  bring  the  j)upil  into  the  presence  of 
phenomena,  or  to  set  him  at  work  upon  them.  One 
fact  which  he  observes,  one  induction  which  he  makes, 
is  worth  more  to  him  than  all  the  experiments  per- 
formed for  him  by  anybod}^  else. 

As  a  specimen  of  what  we  ought  not  to  do  in  natural 
science,  I  copy  the  following  questions  recently  put  to 
the  pupils  of  a  Massachusetts  High  School,  as  a  test 
of  their  "  philosophy  "  :  — 

1.  State  the  difference  between  pneumatics  and  acoustics. 

2.  State  the  rules  concerning  velocity  of  sound. 

3.  Mention  the  properties  of  the  air,  and  describe  an}'  experi- 
ment which  you  have  seen  which  illustrates  one  of  them. 

4.  Explain  the  lifting-pump,  as  shown  to  the  class. 

5.  Give  instances  of  reflection  bj'  sound. 

6.  Explain  two  kinds  of  barometers  ;  state  the  advantage  of  one 
over  the  other. 

7.  Explain  the  philosophy  of  the  music  in  the  organ. 

8.  Define  music,  pitch,  noise. 

9.  Tell  how  singing-flames  are  formed. 
10.    Explain  the  theory  of  the  siphon. 

The  claim  of  physics  and  kindred  studies  to  a  share 
in  the  course  rests,  primarily,  uj)on  their  nature,  but 
secondarily,  on  our  respecting  their  nature.  If  we 
make  our  pupils  mere  lookers-on  or  listeners,  and  as 
they  listen,  give  them  formulas  to  commit,  to  be  repeated 
afterwards,  then  we  might  as  well  employ  them  on  an 
English  grammar  or  a  spelling-book.  Just  as  the 
snow-flakes  descend   all  airiness    and   beauty  to  be 
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imprisoned  in  a  drift,  so  these  studies  of  nature  may 
be  crushed  with  any  other  studies,  and  our  children 
crushed  with  them. 

Teachers  must  use  discretion;  but,  that  they  may 
use  it,  it  must  be  allowed  them.  One  of  the  hopeful 
characteristics  of  the  new  scheme  is  that  it  not  only 
allows,  but  stimulates  individual  judgment  in  those 
entrusted  with  its  execution.  The  School  Committee 
still  direct  as  from  head-quarters;  the  Supervisors 
carry  out  that  part  of  the  movement  which  is  theirs ; 
the  Principals  theirs;  but  the  teachers'  part  remains, 
and  neither  Committee,  nor  Supervisors,  nor  Princi- 
pals, know  as  much  about  it,  in  detail,  as  those  im- 
mediately engaged  in  it.  Such  as  are  accustomed  to 
exact  routine  are  at  a  loss  when  first  released,  and  fall 
into  mistakes  which  might  have  been  anticipated  from 
their  preceding  dependence.  But  no  mistake  can 
equal  that  of  keeping  them  dependent.  Education  is 
a  process  of  continual  surprises.  The  perpetual  play  of 
natures  and  forces  in  children  can  be  met  only  by  self- 
possession  in  their  teachers.  To  cultivate  this  essen- 
tial power  is  one  of  the  great  obligations  of  a  teacher, 
and  he  who  has  no  real  hope  of  it  ought  never  to  attempt 
teaching.  But  it  is  not  his  obligation  alone.  Those  in 
authority  over  him  will  fulfil  their  charge  only  by  trust- 
ing him,  and  by  letting  him  take  his  own  mode  of  exe- 
cuting their  directions,  so  long  as  he  really  executes 
them.  This  I  understand  to  be  the  position  of  the 
School  Committee  in  sanctioning  the  new  course  of 
study.  They  leave  its  details  to  the  teacher.  They 
know  the  benefit  of  freedom  in  teaching,  not  to  the 
teacher  only,  but  to  the  pupil,  and  they  therefore  do 
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what  they  can  to  make  teaching  free.  It  is  for  the 
teachers  to  do  what  they  can,  and  their  freedom  is 
won. 

Freedom  in  teaching  means  personahty  in  teaching. 
The  teacher  consults  his  powers  and  adapts  them  to 
his  opportunities ;  he  consults  the  wants  of  his  pupils, 
and  sets  about  meeting  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
pupil,  feeling  his  wants  met,  little  as  he  may  know 
how  they  are  met,  respects  the  teacher's  influence,  and 
not  only  submits  to  it,  but  seeks  it  as  a  source  of  hap- 
piness. "  Instruction,"  says  a  recent  English  writer, 
"  is  not  like  the  preparation  of  some  chemical  com- 
pound, to  be  obtained  by  placing  together  certain 
substances  of  a  given  weight  and  at  different  tem- 
peratures, and  then  leaving  them  to  react  upon  one 
another."  ^N^o ;  in  any  reaction  fit  to  be  styled  instruc- 
tion, mind  and  heart,  thoughts,  affections,  aspirations, 
are  the  agents.  That  they  may  act,  they  must  be 
known,  and  that  they  may  be  known,  teachers  and 
pupils  must  be  free  to  be  themselves. 

And  we  have  been  on  many  thousand  lines, 
And  we  have  shown  on  each  spirit  and  i)ower ; 
But  liardly  have'we  for  one  little  iiour, 
Been  on  our  own  line  — have  we  been  ourselves. 

It  is  the  restoration  of  this  "  own  line  "  that  gives 
the  new  course  its  strongest  claim  to  confidence. 

One  gi-eat  stumbling-block  to  the  new  course  is 
the  singular  anomaly  of  double,  sometimes  treble, 
promotions  recurring  throughout  Primaiy  and  Gram- 
mar Schools.  Again  and  again  we  find  pupils  swept 
from   one   class   clear   over   the   next  above  it  into 
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one  still  higher.  They  are  taken,  not  as  being  fit 
for  this  wild  transition,  but  as  being  the  least  unfit, 
and  thus  their  capacity  or  good  conduct  brings 
them  punishment  rather  than  reward,  by  depriving 
them  of  a  substantial  part  of  their  education.  Vain 
to  say.  They  do  not  care,  or,  Their  parents  are 
pleased  at  their  getting  on  so  rapidly.  The  question 
is  not  what  those  who  are  no  judges,  but  what  we  who 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  judges  think  about  it.  "Which- 
ever point  of  view  we  take,  —  on  the  side  of  the 
children,  on  that  of  the  teacher,  on  that  of  the  school, 
on  that  of  the  community,  everywhere  we  see  nothing 
but  an  abuse  in  such  promotions.  We  know  why 
they  are  made,  —  immediately,  to  fill  the  upper-class 
rooms  with  the  required  quota;  ultimately,  to  present 
what  is  thought  a  sufficient  number  of  candidates  for 
diplomas.  Is  either  of  these  objects  a  Moloch  to 
which  we  are  willing  to  sacrifice  the  training  of  a 
single  pupil?  Better,  it  seems  to  me,  never  issue  a 
diploma,  much  better  vary  the  quota  assigned  a  teacher, 
than  violate  the  first  principles  of  education.  The 
instruction  adopted  under  these  promotions  is  more 
like  choking  than  feeding.  It  keeps  a  pupil  gasp- 
ing for  breath  most  of  his  school-time,  perhaps  a  part 
of  his  after  life-time.  It  discourages  all  true  estimate 
of  the  studies  in  the  course,  by  constantly  cutting 
into  them,  and  hewing  out  great  masses  as  if  they 
had  been  put  there  to  be  rejected. 

While  on  the  subject  of  promotion,  it  may  be  well 
to  suggest  that  a  wise  system  will  include  two  requi- 
sites, —  one  intellectual,  the  other  moral.  A  pupil 
who  passes  the  most  brilliant  examination  is  not,  by 
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virtue  of  that  alone,  a  suitable  member  of  a  higher 
class.  He  may  have  won  proficiency  at  the  cost  of 
character;  he  maybe  habitually  neglectful  of  honesty, 
and  other  duties,  for  which  there  is  no  percentage; 
and  to  promote  him,  irrespective  of  these  conditions, 
is  to  tell  his  schoolmates  that  their  moral  standing,  as 
well  as  his,  is  of  no  account  in  school.  Here,  as  at 
every  turn  in  the  course,  we  must  judge  as  we  would 
have  our  pupils  judge,  and  act  as  we  w^ould  have 
them  act. 

COEPOEAL    PUXISHMEXT. 

In  allowing  the  corporal  punishment  of  girls  in 
Primary  Schools,  and  of  boys  in  Primary,  Grammar, 
and  the  three  lowest  classes  of  the  Latin  School,  the 
Regulations  are  open,  I  suppose,  to  respectful  con- 
sidei'ation.  Three  questions  present  themselves  to 
me:  Is  this  punishment  subject  to  adequate  restric- 
tions?    Is  it  necessary?     Is  it  efficacious? 

'No  other  restrictions  are  ordered  than  that  it  shall 
be  on  the  hand,  with  a  rattan,  preceded  by  an  explana- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  offence  to  the  offender,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  report  from  the  teacher  to  the  principal  at 
the  close  of  the  day,  and  another  from  the  principal  to 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  at  the  close  of  the  month. 
In  all  this  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  hasty  or  even 
passionate  infliction  of  the  punishment.  There  should 
be  an  interval  between  the  offence  and  the  chastise- 
ment* at  least  as  long  as  that  between  two  sessions, 
and  this  should  be  enjoined  in  the  Regulations.  It 
should  also  be  prescribed  that  the  report  of  each  case 
be  a  full  one,  stating  the  name  of  the  offender,  the 
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reason  for  punishing  him  in  this  way  rather  than  any 
other,  the  number  of  blows,  and  their  effect,  real  or 
apparent,  upon  subsequent  behavior.  The  reports 
now  made,  at  least  to  the  Supervisors,  are  merely 
numerical,  so  many  punishments,  in  such  and  such 
proportion  to  the  number  of  scholars.  If  we  give 
teachers  the  power  of  the  rattan,  we  are  bound  to 
prevent  its  being  abused. 

Is  such  a  mode  of  punishment  necessary?  I  am 
told  that  it  is,  and  that  its  prohibition  would  be  the 
end  of  all  efficient  discipline,  particularly  among  those 
children  most  requiring  discipline.  I  have  no  doubt 
this  sort  of  discipline  seems  to  many  the  easiest,  at 
least  to  begin  with,  and  seeming  the  easiest,  it  may 
seem  indispensable;  but  there  are  others  to  whom  it 
is  the  hardest, — hardest  at  the  beginning,  and  all  the 
way  through.  Very  few  teachers  like  it.  Most  women 
dislike  it  extremely;  most  men  dislike  it  a  good  deal. 
They  may  think  themselves  driven  to  it,  but  it  is  a 
disagreeable  thing  for  almost  any  of  them  to  come  to, 
and  in  some,  when  driven  to  it,  there  is  a  sense  of 
disappointment,  often  of  mortification,  that  their  power 
over  their  scholars  is  not  enough  to  dispense  with  it. 
Time  has  brought  about  a  change  in  the  teaching 
profession  with  regard  to  this  subject.  It  is  now  very 
generally  considered  as  a  resort  to  which  the  mature 
teacher  cannot  turn,  at  least  frequently  or  habitually, 
without  confessing  some  degree  of  intellectual  or 
moral  weakness  in  himself,  and  he  will,  therefore, 
exhaust  all  the  resources  which  character  or  influence 
places  at  his  command  before  giving  a  blow  to  the 
unruliest  member  of  his  school.     I  know  a  teacher,  a 
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young  one,  who  began  her  labors  not  long  ago  in  a 
school  where  corporal  punishment  is  freely  used,  and 
she  was  advised  to  use  it  freely.  Some  of  her  boys 
were  hard  to  control,  as  hard  as  any  in  the  school, 
perhaps  as  hard  as  any  in  the  city,  and,  since  they 
were  accustomed  to  blows,  blows  were  as  necessary 
there  as  they  can  be  anywhere.  But  she  believed  in 
a  necessity  yet  greater,  and  found  it  for  herself  and 
her  boys,  first  in  her  own  heart,  and  then  in  theirs,  as 
affection  sprang  up  under  her  sway. 

I  recall  another  instance,  yet  more  impressive,  of 
the  needlessness  of  corporal  punishment  in  schools. 
The  Kev.  Dr.  Wells,  who  died  in  good  old  age  at  the 
beginning  of  the  winter,  was  engaged  at  an  earl}- 
period  of  his  manhood  in  the  care  of  boys  whom 
we  call  evil-minded.  One  of  several  positions  in 
which  he  thus  exerted  himself,  was  at  the  House  of 
Reformation  for  Juvenile  Offenders,  as  I  think  it  was 
styled,  at  South  Boston.  Soon  after  entering  this 
institution,  he  collected  the  boys,  vagrants  and  crimi- 
nals, be  it  remembered,  and  told  them  that  their  past 
should  be  no  hindrance  to  their  future,  but  they 
should  have  a  fresh  start,  and  if  they  did  well,  they 
should  be  treated  well.  As  a  proof  of  meaning  what 
he  said,  he  took  a  long  whip  that  had  been  used  in 
punishing  them,  and  burned  it  before  their  eyes.  He 
retained  the  ferule,  but,  some  time  later,  he  called 
them  around  him,  and  asked  them  if  they  would 
promise  him  to  behave  themselves,  if  that,  too,  were 
destroyed.  Yes,  they  would;  and  so  he  put  himself 
at  their  head,  and  marched  to  a  stove,  and  gave  the 
ferule  to  the  flames.     He  always  said  one  and  the 
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same  thing,  that  he  never  regretted  the  abohtion  of 
corporal  punishment.  I  do  not  beheve  it  can  be 
regretted  anywhere.  We  think,  beforehand,  that  it 
will  be ;  Ave  have  argued  ourselves  into  such  a  con- 
viction of  its  being  indispensable,  that  we  cannot 
argue  ourselves  out  of  the  conviction;  but  wherever 
a  teacher  has  tried  to  rid  himself  of  it,  and  has  used 
the  means  which  have  rid  others  of  it,  there  has  been 
no  failure,  or  wish  to  call  it  back.  Physical  pain, 
or  the  fear  of  it,  nothing  in  fact  that  is  itself  no 
motive,  and  that  appeals  to  none,  can  be  a  necessity 
in  a  school.  Only  duty,  only  the  love  of  duty,  only 
a  motive,  and  one  leading  to  other  motives,  can  be 
called  a  necessary  part  of  education.  Here,  positive, 
not  negative,  forces  are  essential. 

Is  this  punishment  efficacious?  There  can  be  no 
question  about  the  disorder  it  excites,  the  sounds 
more  like  those  of  a  menagerie  than  those  of  a  school, 
the  sullen  looks,  the  disturbed  feehngs,  the  outward 
and  the  inward  effects  which  follow  it  as  their  cause. 
Can  it  do  as  much  for  order?  Can  it  bring  about 
that  state  of  mind,  or  even  that  state  of  body,  in  the 
pupil,  Avhich  is  a  real  safeguard  of  his  conduct? 
When  we  know  the  members  of  a  school  sufficiently 
to  form  any  opinion  concerning  them,  we  usually  feel 
the  least  satisfied  with  those  who  are  most  often  chas- 
tised. "I  may  be  drawn  by  a  twine-thread,"  ex- 
claimed a  congressional  combatant,  half  a  century 
ago,  "but  I  can  never  be  driven  by  the  club  of 
Plercules."  It  is  drawing,  not  driving,  which  touches 
the  spirit,  ffils  it  with  sensitive  gratitude,  and  leads 
the  child  out  of  the  evil  which  has  been  its  master. 
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into  the  good  which  is  to  be  its  friend.  Corporal 
punishment  is  no  preventive  of  the  wrong'  most  need- 
ing prevention,  —  the  \\Tong  which  is  m  danger  of 
sinking  deeper  into  the  nature  with  every  blow.  It 
rather  tends  to  prevent  the  right^ 

HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

The  first  want  of  these  schools,  at  present,  is  a  bet- 
ter preparation  of  the  pupils  who  enter  them.  This 
will  come  with  the  development  of  Primary  and 
Grammar  schools,  provided  their  classes  are  properly 
graded  as  well  as  instructed,  and  their  promotions 
are  made  according  to  qualification  rather  than  num- 
ber. But,  however  well  the  lower  grades  are  organ- 
ized or  administered,  the  higher  grade  will  sufler  if 
it  is  obliged  to  take  all  who  have  gone  through  pre- 
paratory studies,  without  regard  to  their  fitness  for 
the  studies  upon  which  they  propose  to  enter.  Many 
a  Grammar-School  pupil  is  entitled  to  a  diploma  for 
having  ended  the  course  behind  him,  without  being 
competent  to  begin  the  course  before  him;  for  this 
he  needs  other  qualities  than  those  which  enabled 
him  to  scrape  through  the  more  elementary  branches. 
It  would  be  well  to  require  some  sort  of  evidence, 
such  as  a  certificate  from  the  principal  or  committee 
of  a  Grammar  School,  to  show  that  the  holder  is 
capable  of  profiting  by  High-School  training.  Ad- 
mission to  it  without  any  equivalent  testimonial,  is 
much  like  pushing  boys  or  girls  into  deep  water 
without  knowing  whether  they  can  swim.  Our  latest 
statistics  tell  us  that,  of  more  than  twelve  hundred 
Grammar-School  «:raduates,  less  than  eifj,ht  hundred 
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entered  the  High  and  Latin  Schools.  I  say  less  than 
eight  hundred,  although  the  table  exhibits  eight  hun- 
dred and  seven  admissions,  because  fifty  and  upwards 
of  these  were  at  the  two  Latin  Schools  from  lower 
classes  than  those  graduating  in  Grammar  Schools. 
Less  than  two-thirds,  therefore,  of  those  finishing  the 
Grammar  course  began  upon  the  High.  Far  from 
regretting  that  the  proportion  is  so  small,  there  is 
reason  to  regret  that  it  is  not  smaller.  The  eight 
hundred  admitted  in  September  have  already  sunk  to 
a  considerabl}^  lower  number,  and  will  sink  to  a  still 
lower  before  the  end  of  the  school  year.  Partly,  no 
doubt,  because  they  cannot  afford  to  attend  school 
longer,  but  chiefly,  I  believe,  because  they  cannot 
profit  by  attending,  these  newly  admitted  pupils  drop 
like  any  fruit  that  cannot  ripen.  "Was  it  w^orth  while 
to  admit  them? 

The  function  of  a  High  School  is  advanced  instruc- 
tion. To  give  this  to  those  who  have  no  mind  for  it, 
■whose  training  has  been  inadequate,  or  whose  capacity 
is  imperfect,  is  not  to  give,  but  to  squander  it.  In 
such  cases,  nothing  beyond  elementary  instruction 
can  be  given;  and  the  school  that  gives  this  is  not  a 
High  School. 

Instruction  ceases  to  be  advanced,  and  becomes 
elementary,  wdien  there  are  too  many  studies  to  be 
pursued  beyond  a  beginning.  It  matters  not  wdiat 
we  call  a  study.  Whether  a  language  or  a  science, 
it  must  be  elementary  until  it  has  been  studied  long 
enough  to  reach  its  higher  stages.  French  is  no  more 
advanced  than  English,  or  astronomy  than  geogra- 
phy, if  we  take  it  for  a  few  weeks  or  months,  and 
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then  turn  to  something  else.  Multiplied  studies  are 
necessarily  elementary.  To  allow  them,  as  we  have 
done,  is  to  render  our  High  Schools  incapable  of  ful- 
filling their  function  of  advanced  instruction. 

This,  theUj  is  their  next  want,  —  that  the  number 
of  their  studies  shall  be  reduced.  Mr.  Carlyle  speaks 
of  "  a  marching  of  intellect  at  double-quick,  turn- 
ing round  at  every  stride,"  and  compares  it  to  "  the 
marching  of  that  gouty  patient  whom  his  doctors  had 
clapped  on  a  metal  floor  artificially  heated  to  the  sear- 
ing point."  This  is  hardly  a  caricature  of  the  pace 
at  which  High-School  pupils  are  hurried  from  one 
study  to  another.  It  is  not  nearly  as  violent  now  as 
it  was  a  few  years  ago,  nor  has  it  ever  been  as  much 
so  in  Boston  as  in  many  other  places;  but  there  is 
still  the  same  exaggeration  of  subjects,  still  the  same 
rapidity  of  changes.  Education  is  often  affected  by 
outside  movements.  Thus,  while  inflation  has  spread 
through  the  country,  and  stirred  up  every  material 
interest  to  morbid  activity,  a  distemper  of  the  same 
character  has  broken  out  among  the  schools,  and 
swollen  the  courses  beyond  all  healthy  limits.  The 
remedy  is  the  same  in  education  as  in  currency  or 
speculation.  It  is  not  inviting.  It  involves  the  sac- 
rifice of  studies  that  have  been  considered  indis- 
pensable, the  loss  of  immediate  credit,  and  perhaps 
of  apparent  prosperity.  But  it  is  the  only  means  of 
making  prosperity  real  or  lasting,  the  only  means  of 
deserving  or  securing  a  reputation  worth  having,  the 
only  means  of  sound  and  fruitful  training.  There  is 
no  other  name  to  give  it  but  contraction. 

"  Some  books,"  wrote  Bacon,  "  are  to  be  tasted, 
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others  to  be  swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  chewed 
and  digested,  —  that  is,  to  be  read  wholly."  A  High- 
School  course  should  consist  of  some  few  studies,  to 
be  studied  wholly,  or  as  wholly  as  is  consistent  with 
its  short  duration.  It  has  but  three  years  for  the 
great  bulk  of  its  pupils,  —  three  school  years,  and 
therefore  little  more  than  two  years  according  to  the 
sun.  In  this  brief  period,  it  is  enough  to  attempt 
advanced  English,  history,  physics,  music,  and  draw- 
ing, five  studies  continued;  and  three  begun,  namely, 
a  single  foreign  language,  chemistry,  and  geome- 
try,—  in  all,  eight  studies.  Any  of  these  may  be 
prolonged  into  the  fourth  year  at  the  English  and 
Girls'  High  Schools,  or  other  studies  may  be  begun 
in  that  year,  as  a  second  foreign  language,  algebra, 
and  the  outlines  of  ethics  and  metaphysics.  The 
only  doubt  I  have  with  regard  to  this  course,  as  a 
whole,  is  its  embracing  all  the  branches  that  have 
been  named.  Few  as  they  are,  comparatively,  they 
may  not  be  few  enough.  It  is  so  much  wiser  to  learn 
one  thing  well  than  to  study  eight  things  without 
learning  them.  At  all  events  there  should  be  fewer 
studies  for  individual  pupils.  "Not  every  scholar  fit 
for  High-School  work  is  fit  for  every  part  of  it.  To 
some  a  language,  to  others  mathematics,  is  a  loss  of 
time,  perhaps  of  power.  Then  there  are  always  boys 
and  girls  who  think  that  book-keeping  will  help  them 
to  employment;  and,  as  their  purpose  is  altogether 
honorable,  it  should  be  respected,  and  they  should  be 
taught  what  they  desire  in  place  of  something  else. 

N^o  part  of  the  High-School  scheme  is  worthy  of 
more  consideration  than  the  fourth  year  in  the  cen- 
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tral  schools.  It  may  be  called  top-heavy,  or  anything 
else;  but,  far  fi-om  over-weighting'  the  upper  part,  it 
is  really  strengthening  all  the  lower  parts  of  our  sys- 
tem. The  fourth  year,  provided  always  it  is  properly 
spent,  is  an  advantage,  not  only  to  those  who  are 
privileged  to  take  it,  or  to  the  schools  in  which  it  is 
taken,  biit  to  every  school  and  every  scholar  asso- 
ciated with  them.  The  gain  from  another  year  of 
advanced  study,  just  at  the  time  when  it  tells  the 
most,  and  one  year  is  almost  as  fruitful  as  any  two 
years  preceding,  is  a  gain  to  the  whole  body  ot 
education.  Yet  a  mere  handful  lingers  to  form  a 
fourth  year's  class  in  the  English  High  School,  and 
there  is  not  a  roomful  for  that  of  the  Girls'  High 
School.  What  can  we  do  to  make  these  boys  and 
girls  appreciate  their  opportunities?  What  else  than 
to  appreciate  them  ourselves,  and  to  make  them  deeper 
and  richer  for  those  to  whom  they  are  offered? 

The  changes  suggested  in  preparation  and  instruc- 
tion ought  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the  proportion 
of  pupils  completing  the  course.  It  is  now  a  mi- 
nority; it  should  be  a  majority;  and,  until  it  is,  there 
will  be  a  weak  link  in  the  reasoning  which  vindicates 
High  Schools.  Their  responsibility  is  double,  —  one 
part  to  their  pupils,  the  other  to  the  pupils  of  other 
schools  whom  they  are  to  sustain  by  the  thorough- 
ness and  elevation  of  their  own  work.  "  When  I 
have  confidence  in  the  Sixth,"  said  the  great  head- 
master of  Kugby  to  his  upper  class,  "there  is  no 
post  in  England  which  I  would  exchange  for  this; 
but  if  they  do  not  support  me,  I  must  go."  "  Speak- 
ing to  you,"  he  said  to  the  Sixth  of  another  year. 
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"  as  to  young  men  who  can  enter  into  what  I  say,  I 
wish  yon  to  feel  that  you  have  a  duty  to  perform, 
holding  the  situation  that  you  do  in  the  school;  of 
the  importance  of  this  I  wish  you  all  to  feel  sensible, 
and  of  the  enormous  influence  you  possess  in  ways 
Ave  cannot  see,  for  good  or  for  evil,  on  all  below  you." 
This  relation  between  the  higher  and  lower  classes 
in  a  school  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  between 
higher  and  lower  grades  of  schools.  The  higher 
school  has  a  power  too  penetrating  to  be  always 
visible,  yet  never  wholly  invisible,  as  we  follow  it 
from  grade  to  grade,  and  see  the  standard  it  helps  in 
maintaining  everywhere.  It  is  a  mutual  influence. 
l^o  force  issues  from  any  point  in  the  school-line  that 
does  not  rebound,  as  it  were,  from  the  point  it 
reaches  upon  that  which  sends  it  forth;  and  as  an 
upper  school  acts  upon  a  lower,  so  the  lower  acts 
upon  the  upper,  and  they  rise  together  to  a  higher 
plane.  But  for  the  High  School  to  do  its  part  it 
must  retain  its  pupils  longer  than  has  been  the  wont, 
at  least  of  late,  in  Boston. 

High  Schools,  if  they  are  themselves,  exert  a  yet 
wider  influence.  They  can  be  felt  by  the  community  as 
schools  of  more  limited  functions  cannot  be.  They 
point  to  upward  paths  which  it  is  good  for  everybody  to 
hear  of,  and  for  as  many  as  possible  to  see  opening 
before  them.  The  High- School  graduate  who  has 
really  deserved  his  diploma  takes  the  place  of  an  edu- 
cated man  among  his  neighbors,  —  a  leader  and  a 
helper  of  his  generation.  The  women  of  the  school  are 
equally  useful.  Many  become  teachers  of  those  who 
follow  them,  and  many  more,  not  teaching  profession- 
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ally,  teach  as  none  but  mothers —  and  educated  mothers 
—  can.  Thus  the  High  School  teaches  far  beyond 
itself,  far  beyond  its  sister  schools,  and  scatters  through 
a  whole  people  the  seeds  of  knowledge  and  of  character. 
It  is  a  school  by  which  all  classes  and  all  ages  profit,  — 
the  men  and  Avomen  who  are  too  old  to  enter  it,  the 
boys  and  girls  who  are  too  young,  the  rich  who  pass  it 
by  for  private  schools,  the  poor  wdio  turn  from  it,  often 
with  wistful  eyes,  to  the  toil  which  claims  them  pre- 
maturely, —  all  are  the  better  for  it,  knowingly  or  un- 
knowingly, but  really  the  better,  provided  always 
that  it  is  true  to  its  mission.  It  never  Avas,  it  never 
can  be,  as  is  sometimes  said,  a  school  for  a  favored 
few.     If  for  them  only,  it  is  virtually  for  none. 

I  have  spoken  only  of  the  intellectual  wants  of 
our  High  Schools;  let  me  add  a  few  words  con- 
cerning their  moral  wants.  So  far  as  these  are  like 
those  of  other  schools,  they  are  general,  and  need  not 
here  be  dwelt  upon;  but  some  are  special  to  this 
grade,  and  therefore  require  to  be  pointed  out  in 
connection  with  it.  One,  I  think,  is  the  want  of 
modesty.  Too  many  scholars  of  a  High  School  im- 
agine themselves  to  have  achieved  some  distinction, 
and  put  on  airs,  which  are  as  harmful  to  learning  as 
to  behavior.  They  would  fain  be  boys  or  girls  no 
more,  though  they  never  were  so  boyish  or  girlish  as 
now.  Others  think  themselves  set  free  from  control, 
if  not  in  school,  at  all  events  out  of  school,  and  ftmcy 
that  the  best  way  of  proving  it  is  to  cast  off  self- 
control  likewise.  All  these  young  people  are  very 
much  in  need  of  their  teachers'  influence.  They  are 
to  be  enlightened  rather  than  subdued,  so  that  they 
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will  humble  themselves,  and  rejoice  in  their  humility, 
when  they  have  recovered  it.  Another  want  is  much 
graver.  High-School  pupils  are  of  an  age  when 
purity  is  in  danger,  and  more  so  at  school,  or  rather 
on  the  way  to  or  from  school,  than  at  home.  It  is  for 
teachers,  therefore,  to  be  watchful  and  helpful,  to 
speak,  if  need  be,  and  to  act  in  every  threatening, 
even  doubtful,  instance.  Better  save  one  boy  or  one 
girl,  better  keep  one  life  pure,  than  teach  literature  or 
science  to  a  multitude. 

We  have  an  exceptional  problem  in  High-School 
organization  to  solve  in  Boston.  In  consequence  of 
the  ungovernable  inclination  of  our  municipality  to 
annex  its  neighbors,  or  theirs  to  be  annexed,  we  have 
the  High  Schools  of  five  cities  and  towns,  in  addition 
to  our  own  two.  Ours  at  the  centre,  and  theirs  more 
or  less  near  the  circumference,  they,  constitute  a  High- 
School  system  altogether  sui  generis.  What  shall 
we  do?  I*^othing,  and  leave  them  as  they  are? 
Yes,  is  the  answer,  and  the  resolute  answer,  of  many 
whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  great  respect.  Local 
High  Schools,  it'  is  maintained,  are  preferable  to 
central.  They  are  not  so  large,  or  so  remote  from 
their  pupils'  homes,  or  so  inaccessible  to  the  parents' 
visits  or  the  parents'  demands.  Regarded  from 
another  point  of  view,  they  are  thought  to  add  to  the 
reputation  of  their  district,  and  even  to  raise  the 
value  of  real  estate  about  them.  Such  tributes  as 
these  are  not  exactly  educational,  but  they  have  their 
significance,  and  account  for  at  least  a  part  of  the 
favor  in  which  local  High  Schools  are  held.  Within 
the  last  year.  East  Boston  has    obtained   a  branch 
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High  School,  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  man}^  good 
people  to  make  hidepenclent.  South  Bostou  follows 
the  example,  and  asks  for  its  branch,  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  rapid  maturity.  What  other  district  is  to 
come  next  does  not  yet  aj^pear;  but  as  there  will  be 
others  to  which  no  High  School  belongs,  even  when 
the  number  of  schools  is  increased  to  nine,  they  will 
have  their  claims.  Shall  we  yield  to  them,  or  resist 
them?  If  we  are  to  resist,  we  must  begin  where  we 
are,  and  do  something  towards  reorganizing  the 
existing  High  Schools. 

We  have  an  example  of  what  can  be  done,  if  we 
turn  to  the  Public  Library.  This  great  organization 
has  its  central  collections,  where  all  that  is  rare  or 
elaborate  in  literature  is  supplied  to  the  scholar,  while 
everything  in  general  demand  is  found  Ijy  the  ordi- 
nary reader.  It  has  its  branches,  also,  far  and  wide 
throughout  the  city,  where  the  poj^ular  wants  are 
met,  and  even  stimulated.  Just  such  provision  of 
High-School  instruction  may  prove  the  best  to  be  de- 
vised. Branch  schools  will  carry  all  the  simpler 
studies  close  to  the  homes  of  our  people.  Children 
who  could  not,  or  would  not,  go  daily  to  a  distant 
school  will  attend  one  in  their  neighborhood.  Its 
presence,  like  that  of  the  branch  library,  Avill  not 
only  gratify,  but  excite,  a  desire  foi-  education,  and 
thus  lead  on  to  something  broader  and  higher  than  it 
can  itself  supply.  Then  the  central  school  comes  in 
with  its  larger  resources.  Scholars  who  Avould  not 
have  begun  their  studies  by  attending  it  are  eager  to 
continue  them  in  it,  and  no  part  of  the  city  now  seems 
so  remote  as  to  prevent  their  coming  to  the  school 
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which  attracts  them.  It  is  in  every  respect  an  ad- 
vantage to  them  to  be  drawn  at  the  proper  time  from 
a  local  to  a  central  school.  The  local  may  be  ever  so 
good  a  one,  its  course  effective,  its  teachers  admira- 
ble, and  yet  from  the  very  fact  of  its  being  local 
there  is  something  wanting.  Pupils  kept  within  dis- 
trict lines  during  their  Primary  and  Grammar  studies 
need  emancipation  for  at  least  a  portion  of  their  High. 
They  want  more  air.  They  want  the  influence  of  a 
school  working  for  the  whole  city,  not  for  any  dis- 
trict, with  wide  views  and  wide  relations.  To  be 
associated  with  such  a  work,  to  learn  side  by  side 
with  schoolmates  from  every  quarter  as  well  as  from 
one's  own,  free  from  the  narrowness  which  a  single 
quarter  can  never  wholly  escape,  —  this  is  in  itself  an 
education.  For  this  reason  alone,  were  there  no 
other,  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  our  High-School 
children  to  belong,  in  part  at  any  rate,  to  a  central 
school. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  but  for  fear  of  mis- 
understanding it  may  be  said,  that  the  strength  of  a 
central  school  is  not  derived  from  its  size.  The 
largest  school  is  not  the  best  because  the  largest; 
were  it  that  merely,  it  would  come  nearer  to  being 
the  worst.  Not  size,  but  spirit;  not  numbers,  but 
interests  and  sympathies;  here  lies  the  power  of  the 
central  school. 

Some  change  in  the  present  system  is  called  for  on 
the  score  of  economy.  Not  only  the  High  Schools, 
but  many  of  their  classes,  are  out  of  proportion  to 
their  scholars.  I  have  seen  a  class  of  one  in  German, 
another  of  three  in  Latin,  another  of  four  or  five  in 
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French,  and,  from  what  I  could  learn,  there  was  noth- 
ing very  exceptional  about  any  of  them.  It  is  neces- 
sary, I  am  told,  for  the  local  school  to  offer  just  as 
many  studies  as  the  central,  or  its  pupils  will  leave 
it  for  the  central.  Hence  classes  are  formed  without 
any  refejence  to  the  cost  they  entail  upon  the  city,  and 
sometimes,  I  fear,  Avithout  much  to  the  good  they  do 
the  pupil.  It  must  be  so  in  order  to  keep  a  local 
school  even  apparently  abreast  of  a  central  one. 
Some  of  the  special  instruction  in  the  local  schools 
is  particularly  costly.  Our  Director  of  Music  passes 
a  forenoon  in  going  to,  teaching,  and  returning  from 
a  local  school  of  fifty  odd  scholars.  He  gives  the 
same  time  to  a  central  school  of  more  than  six  hun- 
dred. In  every  branch  of  instruction,  general  or 
special,  the  contrast  is  the  same  in  kind,  if  not  in 
degree,  between  the  central  and  local  High  Schools. 
It  is  a  dangerous  one  to  tolerate, — dangerous  not  only 
to  the  local  schools,  but  to  the  entire  High-School 
system.  jS^o  one  can  shut  his  ears  to  the  murmurs 
against  this  department  of  education ;  they  are  heard 
in  private  and  in  public,  from  the  best  friends  of  free 
schools  as  well  as  from  those  who  care  nothing  about 
them.  I*»[o  better  incentive  to  this  feeling  can  be  de- 
vised than  keeping  up  a  single  expense  that  we  find 
it  difficult  to  justify  in  the  interest  of  the  community. 
It  is  a  clear  case  for  the  application  of  the  old  maxim: 
"  Save  all  you  can,  and  give  all  you  can." 

Having  spoken,  as  I  felt  called  to  do,  concerning 
the  local  High  Schools  as  a  class,  I  wish  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  intelligence  and  faithfulness  with 
which   they  are  working.     They  have  undoubtedly 
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suffered  from  the  transformation  of  the  municipalities 
which  estabhshed  them  into  the  suburbs  of  a  city 
which  had  no  part  in  their  establishment.  The 
prestige  they  possessed,  the  pride  they  excited  in 
their  neighbors  as  well  as  in  their  members,  the 
aspect  and  the  spirit  once  belonging  to  them,  have 
dwindled,  but  riot  from  any  falling  off  in  duty  or  in 
devotion.  Three,  perhaps  four,  of  the  five  are  en- 
titled to  the  highest  commendation  for  the  firmness 
with  which  they  have  met  discouraging  circum- 
stances, and,  as  far  as  possible,  overcome  them. 

LATIN   SCHOOLS. 

In  these  two  schools  we  have  the  oldest  and  the 
youngest  of  our  sisterhood.  The  Latin,  as  it  is  still 
called,  though  no  longer  the  only  one,  carries  us  back 
to  the  heroic  age  of  Boston.  Every  school  then 
founded  was  an  offering  in  behalf  of  education 
which  these  wealthier  times  are  unable  to  parallel.  It 
is  a  great  thing  for  our  system,  as  for  ourselves,  that 
the  example  of  our  fathers  is  preserved,  not  iu  a 
speechless  monument,  but  in  one  vocal  with  lessons, 
and,  above  all,  the  lesson  of  sacrifice.  Change  after 
change  has  befallen  the  school.  It  teaches  subjects 
of  which  its  founders  never  heard,  and  by  methods 
from  which  they  would  have  shrunk  in  all  but  holy 
horror;  yet  its  association  with  them,  and  the  gen- 
erations following  them,  has  not  changed,  and  it  is 
one  of  our  educational  associations  which  we  may 
hope  will  never  change. 

The  Girls'  Latin  School  is  at  the  opposite  pole.  Its 
purpose,  its  course,  its  details,  its  means,  are  all  of 
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our  own  day.  It  begins  without  a  tradition  either  to 
check  or  to  inspire  its  members,  — 

The  world  all  before  them  where  to  choose 
Their  place. 

Its  individuality  is  that  of  a  school  ministering*  to 
fresh  wants  out  of  fresh  resources. 

Both  schools  render  a  great  service  by  connecting 
the  school  with  the  college.  The  relation  between 
the  two  exists,  even  when  unseen;  each  needs  the 
other,  and  each  affects  the  other,  as  a  whole  and 
throughout  its  parts.  But  it  is  well  to  see  it  when  we 
can,  and  to  be  convinced  afresh  that  different  de- 
grees in  education  are  of  one  kind,  —  the  same  in 
substance,  the  same  in  operation.  The  Latin  Schools 
alone  are  the  near  kindred  of  the  colleges;  but,  through 
them,  schools  of  every  grade  are  connected  with 
institutions  with  which  it  is  good  for  them  to  feel  even 
a  remote  relationship. 

This  precedence  of  the  Latin  Schools  involves  a 
certain  penalty.  To  prepare  their  pupils  for  any 
college  to  which  Boston  bo^^s  or  girls  are  willing  to 
go,  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  done,  even  though  the 
girls  have  six  years  and  the  boys  eight  for  doing  it. 
The  Head-Master  of  the  Latin  School,  in  a  recent 
address  to  the  Latin  School  Association,  said,  "  It  is 
an  undeniable  fact,  so  far  as  the  Latin  School  is  con- 
cerned, that  what  is  undertaken  to-day  is  not  so 
thoroughly  done  as  when  less  was  required,  because 
very  little  moj-e  time,  if  any,  is  given  to  accomplish  it. 
The  increase  of  time  has  not  been  proportionate  with 
the  increase  of  requirements Saturday 
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has  become  a  holiday;  the  summer  vacation  is  ex- 
tended from  six  weeks  to  ten  or  eleven  weeks ;  gym- 
nastics, or  military  drill,  music  and  drawing,  which 
do  not  enter  into  the  examination  for  admission  to 
college,  occupy  four  hours  a  week;  four  hours  are 
given  to  English  literature  and  physical  science,  and 
additional  hours  to  mathematics  and  French,  which 
were  formerly  given  to  Latin  and  Greek.  Much  that 
is  superfluous  or  fruitless  in  the  earlier  requirements 
has  been  omitted,  it  is  true,  but  the  essentials  still 
remain." 

The  Principal  of  the  Girls'  Latin  School  might  say 
much  the  same  things  concerning  the  studies  of  his 
pupils.  There  is  little  doubt  that  both  courses  are 
crowded,  or  that  they  might  be  relieved  by  lopping 
branches  not  strictly  preparatory.  Colleges  some- 
times seem  to  demand  more  than  they  actually  do, 
and  when  one  seeks  admission,  he  finds  that  the  port- 
cullis, which  looked  formidable  at  a  distance,  was  not 
meant  to  be  dropped.  For  such  fictitious  require- 
ments no  preparation  should  be  made  in  our  schools, 
nor  should  actual  requirements  be  exaggerated;  it  is 
enough  for  the  colleges  which  establish  them  to  make 
them  their  idols,  without  compelling  the  schools  to 
worship  them.  The  time  may  come  when  the  colleges 
will  be  content  with  less  elaborate  requisitions.  They 
have  already  toned  down  those  in  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, and  there  is  no  occasion  to  despair  of  their 
imitating  their  own  example  with  regard  to  other 
studies.  They  will  not,  they  cannot,  be  the  losers; 
for  it  is  as  much  their  interest  to  receive,  as  it  is  that 
of  the  schools  to  send,  students  of  ripened   rather 
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than  overladen  powers.  But  until  they  moderate 
their  demands,  it  belongs  to  the  schools,  or  their  ad- 
ministrators, to  take  care  that  nothing  more  than  is 
really  demanded  shall  be  undertaken. 

If  girls  can  be  prepared  for  college  in  six  years, 
boys  can  be  also.  I  see  no  object  in  admitting  boys 
to  the  Latin  School  at  the  early  age  of  nine,  or  in 
mixing  their  general  with  their  preparatory  studies, 
except  to  increase  the  numbers  of  the  school.  This 
is  not  desirable ;  indeed,  it  seems  to  me  very  undesir- 
able. The  last  catalogue  shows  the  six  upper  classes 
and  their  outlying  sections  to  contain  three  hundred 
and  twenty  boys :  more  than  this  number  is  a  burden, 
rather  than  an  honor,  to  the  school. 

PROPORTION    OF   MEN   TO   WOMEN   AS    TEACHERS. 

This  concerns,  principally,  the  High  and  Latin 
Schools,  two  of  which  have  none  but  men,  and  the 
rest  few  but  women,  on  their  staffs.  The  two  em- 
ploying men  are  for  boys;  those  employing  chiefly 
women  are  for  girls,  or  for  boys  and  girls.  Tradition 
is  on  the  side  of  this  organization;  and,  though  it  is 
sometimes  said  to  call  for  change,  the  change  neither 
comes  nor  seems  about  to  come.  Both  groups  of 
schools  suffer,  the  one  from  a  preponderance  of  men, 
the  other  from  a  preponderance  of  women;  but  the 
latter  suffers  less  than  the  former.  Women  appear 
better  able  than  men  to  give  exclusive  instruction  in 
public  schools.  They  meet  more  wants  of  boys,  as 
well  as  of  girls,  not  only  from  their  intellectual  but 
their  moral  and  even  their  physical  endowments.  By 
physical,  I  mean  their  presence,  their  manner,  their 
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way  of  moving'  and  speaking,  which,  I  think,  most 
men  will  acknowledge  to  possess  a  charm  for  children 
beyond  anything  belonging  to  themselves.  By  moral, 
I  mean  the  sensitiveness  and  the  sympathy  which 
characterize  women  more  generally  than  men  in  teach- 
ing, and  which  give  them  a  strong  influence  over 
youthful  natures.  In  fact,  schools  without  them  are 
like  unfinished  paintings :  however  strong  in  outline, 
or  rich  in  color,  they  lack  the  delicate  touch  which 
rounds  as  well  as  softens  the  whole.  On  the  other 
hand,  men  are  generally  more  capable  than  women 
of  invigorating  the  tone  of  a  school.  If  it  is  a  girls' 
school,  they  can  be  particularly  serviceable  by  infus- 
ing the  strength  which  its  work  requires,  and  saving- 
it  from  any  possible  languor.  It  appears,  therefore,  to 
be  for  the  interest  of  the  Girls'  High  School  to  call 
some  men  to  be  its  teachers,  and  for  that  of  the  Latin 
and  English  High  Schools  to  call  some  women  to  be 
theirs;  and  I  trust  that  the  next  vacancies  will  be 
filled  accordingly. 

K^OEMAL    SCHOOL. 

In  speaking  of  this  it  will  be  impossible  to  avoid 
the  particular  allusions  which  I  deprecated  at  the 
beginning  of  this  report.  One  cannot  treat  a  single 
school  as  a  group  of  schools ;  but  it  is  perfectly  pos- 
sible to  treat  it  considerately  and  with  reference  to 
its  own  welfare,  as  well  as  that  of  the  system  in 
Avhich  it  holds  a  conspicuous  place. 

The  training  of  our  teachers  is  the  mainstay  of 
our  schools.  It  cannot  be  too  liberal;  it  can  easily 
be  too  much  the  opposite.     Concerning  the  expedi- 
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enc}^  of  providing  it  at  the  expense  of  the  city,  the 
School  Committee  are  not  agreed,  just  as  the  com- 
munity is  not.  "We  gain  nothing,  I  think,  by  the 
stereotype  arguments  in  favor  of  !N^ormal  training. 
If  it  were  what  it  assumes  to  be,  the  dispute  with  it 
all  over  the  country  would  be  less  threatening.  If 
we  want  to  give  it,  and  to  be  sustained  in  giving  it, 
in  Boston,  there  is  only  one  course,  and  this  is  to 
give  so  good  a  training  that  none  can  question  its 
value  when  given.  Shall  our  school  be  j^reserved  by 
declaring  that  it  ought  to  be,  or  by  making  it  such 
that  it  will  be?  Imagine  it  a  post  on  the  frontier, 
assailed  by  hostile  forces,  and  worthy,  as  we  believe, 
of  being  defended  against  them.  "What  should  we 
do?  Declare  that  the  honor  of  the  country  Avas  at 
stake,  or  that  the  place  should  be  held  at  any  cost  of 
declarations?  Or  should  we  labor  upon  it,  and 
strengthen  it,  until  it  could  hold  itself  against  its 
foes  ? 

Taking  for  granted  that  the  JSTormal  School  needs 
teachers  of  the  greatest  attainable  force,  let  us  con- 
sider what  study  promises  the  best  returns.  The 
time  for  it,  we  remember,  is  a  single  year,  or,  omitting 
vacations  and  examinations,  two-thirds  of  a  solar 
year.  This  is  plainly  inadequate  for  both  general  and 
special  instruction;  and  as  the  school  is  not  intended 
to  undertake  both,  the  first  thing  to  do  towards  im- 
proving it  is  to  limit  it  to  its  special  object.  Here  is 
the  course  of  the  school  as  stated  in  its  latest  cata- 
logue :  — 
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1.  Mental  and  Moral  Science  and  Logic. 

2.  Principles  of  Education,  School  Management,  and  Methods 
of  Instruction. 

3.  Ph3'siology  and  H3-giene. 

4.  Ph^'sics  and  Natural  Histor}',  with  reference   to   Objective 
Teaching. 

5.  Language  :  its  history,  acquisition,  and  analysis. 

6.  Grammar-School  Studies,  with  reference  to  teaching. 

7.  Drawing,  and  its  use  as  a  means  of  illustration  in  teaching, 
and  Vocal  Music. 

8.  Observation   and   practice    in    the  Primary   and   Grammar 
Departments  of  the  Training  School. 

This  is  generous,  but  impracticable.  It  mingles, 
studies  that  ought  to  have  been  pursued  in  other 
schools  with  those  to  be  pursued  in  this,  and  gives 
to  both  a  period  not  enough  for  either  separately. 
To  take  the  first  head  only  as  an  illustration :  "  Mental 
and  Moral  Science  and  Logic  "  constitutes  a  course 
in  itself,  and  no  more  professional  to  the  teacher  than 
to  the  preacher  or  the  lawyer.  The  only  reason 
for  including  it  here  is  that  it  is  excluded  from  the 
schools  which  send  their  pupils  here;  but  this  is  a 
reason  for  introducing  it  there  rather  than  maintain- 
ing it  here.  Moreover,  if  Mental  Science  is  to  be 
studied  in  a  formal  School,  it  should  be  sought  in 
other  books  than  those  prepared  "for  schools  and 
colleges,"  as  in  biography,  in  poetry,  in  any  expres- 
sion of  the  human  mind  suflEiciently  broad  and  deep 
to  express  it.  We  do  not  need  an  analysis  of  the 
intellectual  faculties  half  as  much  as  a  knowledge  of 
them  in  action,  and  the  power  which  that  knowledge 
alone  can  impart  of  setting  them  in  action  for  our- 
selves or  others.   I  would  rather  prepare  myself  for 
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teaching,  —  particularly  for  teaching  little  children, — 
by  studying  Wordsworth,  until  his  thoughts  could 
be  followed,  even  at  a  great  interval  by  mine,  than  by 
reading  any  text-book,  or  any  twenty  text-books,  on 
psychology. 

The  course  of  a  l^ormal  School  should  extend  be- 
yond its  o^vn  resources.  We  have  in  Boston  two 
museums,  —  one  of  Natural  History,  the  other  of 
Fine  Arts,  —  in  both  of  which  our  Normal  pupils  can 
be  prepared  to  teach  with  greater  efficiency.  They 
should  visit  these  institutions,  under  competent  guid- 
ance, and  learn  to  reach  out  by  themselves  into  the 
wide  realms  of  Art,  and  the  yet  wider  realms  of  Na- 
ture. It  is  bad  enough  to  shut  up  mere  pupils  within 
school  walls,  and  train  them  altogether  there ;  but  to 
do  the  same  with  those  w^ho  are  to  be  our  'teachers  is 
indefensible. 

One  of  the  chief  aims  in  a  Normal  School  should  be 
to  wean  its  scholars  from  every  form  of  dependence. 
They  are  accustomed  to  depend  on  text-books,  and 
the  school  is  to  do  all  it  can  to  liberate  them.  If  it 
succeeds,  it  will  probably  find  that  they  are  but  de- 
pending all  the  more  on  their  teachers;  from  this, 
too,  the  school  is  to  set  them  free.  All  processes  of 
preparation,  as  such,  are  unfavorable  to  self-depend- 
ence. Those  Avhom  they  prepare  feel  that  they  are 
not  yet  ready  to  trust  themselves,  and,  therefore, 
trust  some  one  else,  —  the  leader  or  the  teacher  who 
conducts  them.  Nothing  is  more  natural,  and  yet  it 
should  be  resisted,  especially  in  training  teachers, 
by  all  the  means  their  trainers  can  command. 
Teachers  are  to  use  their  own  strength,  not  another's, 
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and  if  it  is  not  in  them  when  they  begin  to  teach,  it 
is  long  in  coming,  if  it  comes  at  all. 

When  Governor  Andrew  addressed  the  graduating 
class  of  a  State  N^ormal  School,  he  referred  to  the 
anxious  tone  of  the  essays  they  had  just  been  read- 
ing, and  said,  "  That  is  all  wrong.  You  are  too  sol- 
emn ;  look  forward  cheerfully  to  your  work ;  you  will 
find  it,  I  have  no  doubt,  a  very  happy  one."  The 
Kev.  James  F.  Clarke,  who  tells  us  this,  adds,  "  As 
the  Governor  thus  spoke,  his  own  face  beaming  with 
cheer  and  good  nature,  I  observed  the  light  come 
back  to  the  faces  of  the  pupils."  That  is  the  light  we 
want  in  our  IsTormal  School,  and  not  there  alone,  but 
in  every  other  to  which  the  formal  sends  a  teacher. 

Of  ninety-two  admitted  last  September  to  the  ]^or- 
mal  School,  one  was  under  seventeen;  twelve  more 
were  under  eighteen;  twenty-six  more  under  nine- 
teen; twenty-seven  more  under  twenty.  This  leaves 
only  twenty-six  of  twenty  years  old  and  upwards.  It 
seems  to  require  no  demonstration  that  these  pupils 
are  not  sufiiciently  mature  for  professional  instruc- 
tion, at  least  such  as  Boston  should  give,  if  it  gives 
any.  For  this  reason,  I  have  advocated  that  the 
clause  in  the  Regulations,  "  Candidates  for  admission 
must  be  at  least  eighteen  years  old,"  should  be  very 
strictly  interpreted,  instead  of  being  nullified,  as  it 
now  is,  by  a  following  sentence.  I  have  also  urged 
that  the  requirement  of  being  "  recommended  by  the 
master  or  committee  of  the  last  school "  shall  be  un- 
derstood as  meaning  all  it  can;  that  is,  recommended 
for  this  specific  object,  namely,  admission  to  a  teach- 
er's training.     Personal  fitness  is  vital  here;  nature 
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outranks  education;  character  outranks  mere  intel- 
lect. High  figures  at  examinations  are  as  dust  in  the 
balance  compared  with  qualities  of  mind  and  heart; 
and,  when  these  fail,  there  is  nothing  to  be  received 
as  equivalent.  I  do  not  luidervalue  intellectual  fit- 
ness; on  the  contrary,  I  have  done  what  I  could  to 
amend  the  Regulations,  so  that  none  but  those  who 
have  completed  the  fourth  year  in  the  Girls'  High 
School,  or  a  course  fully  equivalent,  should  be  admitted 
to  the  formal  School.  Of  all  deficiencies  in  the  teach- 
ing profession,  as  far  as  public  schools  are  concerned, 
the  most  glaring  is  the  want  of  general  culture;  and 
any  means  of  suppl^dng  it  is  to  be  employed,  in  jus- 
tice to  the  schools.  We  can  do  no  greater  kindness 
to  the  profession  itself,  or  to  teachers  individually, 
than  by  delaying  their  entrance  into  it,  and  even  their 
approach  to  it,  until  they  have  gone  over  all  the  pre- 
liminary ground  within  their  reach.  During  the  very 
last  few  years,  I  have  seen  many  graduates  of  the 
Normal  School  succeeding  or  failing  as  teachers,  ac- 
cording to  the  work  they  had  done  or  left  undone 
before  becoming  its  pupils.  It  must  be  so  with  the 
great  majority.  The  pupil  who  has  knowledge  is  the 
only  one  who  can  be  taught  to  impart  knowledge. 

The  effect  of  requiring  higher  qualifications  for 
admission  Avill  be  to  diminish  the  number  of  those 
admitted.  This  is  to  be  desired  rather  than  avoided, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  school  itself.  The  ninety  odd 
admissions  of  the  present  year  were  probably  twice  as 
many  as  the  school  wanted,  in  order  to  do  a  good 
year's  work;  certainly  twice,  and  more  than  twice,  the 
number  required   by   a  year's  vacancies  among  the 
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teachers  of  other  schools.  Unless  the  vacancies  of 
the  future  are  much  more  numeroirs  than  those  of 
the  past,  such  as  can  be  filled  by  a  graduating  class, 
will  be  about  thirty,  and  they  will  be  filled,  one 
need  not  say,  far  better  by  a  small  than  by  a  large 
class.  1^0  school  needs  more  individual  opportunities, 
none  profits  more  by  them,  than  a  Hoi-mal.  If  it 
can  take  its  pupils  one  by  one,  and  so  train  them 
that  they  may  be  able  to  train  others,  it  rises,  and 
they  rise  with  it,  to  "  the  noblest  of  all  arts,"  as 
Mackintosh  said,  —  "  the  art  of  forming  a  vigorous, 
healthy,  and  beautiful  mind." 

Two  things  strike  me  as  worth  considering,  with 
respect  to  the  graduates  of  the  Normal  School.  One 
is  the  expediency  of  their  beginning  to  teach  in  other 
places,  so  that  they  will  acquire  the  power  which  ex- 
perience alone  can  give  them  before  entering  upon  the 
more  difiicult  duties  of  Boston  Schools.  "  The  prac- 
tical knowledge,"  according  to  the  Regulations,  "  of 
the  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  "  to  be  gained 
in  the  Training  School  is  not  experience,  but  pi'epnra- 
tion  for  it;  and  great  must  be  the  natural  endowments 
of  any  young  teacher  who  really  succeeds  in  schools 
like  ours  without  experience  in  teaching. 

The  other  suggestion  I  have  to  make  is  the  ad- 
vantage of  post-graduate  instruction  in  the  N^ormal 
School.  Its  best  graduates,  with  or  without  experi- 
ence, have  been  but  briefly  instructed;  and  could  they 
follow  some  course  or  courses,  subsequently,  even 
while  occupied  for  most  of  their  time  in  teaching,  they, 
and  the  schools  they  teach,  would  be  greatl}^  assisted. 
Such  courses  should  be  open   to  all  teachers  in  the 
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service  of  the  city;  and  there  are  few  who  would  not 
be  better  for  keeping  up  their  professional  studies. 
A  physician  is  a  student;  and  the  larger  his  practice, 
the  deeper  is  his  research.  But  the  teacher  who  con- 
tinues to  learn  —  I  mean  to  learn  more  than  the  daily 
lessons  he  teaches  —  is  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule.  Yet  no  one  can  be  a  true  teacher  who  is  not 
also  a  true  scholar. 

SPECIAL  INSTEUCTION. 

Xo  branch  of  this  is  so  fruitful  as  that  given  by 
the  Supervisors.  It  is  hardly  to  be  called  a  branch, 
or  special  instruction,  so  broad  is  its  range  and  so 
general  its  influence;  but,  whatever  it  is  called,  it 
is  highly  productive.  The  Supervisors,  as  is  well 
known,  divide  the  work,  each  taking  a  group  of 
schools  and  a  department  of  study,  and  thus  become, 
not  only  inspectors,  but  teachers.  They  teach  some- 
times a  teacher,  sometimes  a  pupil,  sometimes  a  class ; 
it  may  be  by  a  word  of  advice,  it  may  be  by  an  actual 
lesson.  Their  purpose,  as  I  have  become  acquainted 
with  it  during  the  past  year,  is  not  to  interfere  in  a 
school,  not  to  criticise  it,  not  to  condemn  it,  but  to 
help  it,  its  teachers  and  pupils,  as  their  counsellors 
and  friends.  ^N^othing  could  be  more  sympathetic 
than  the  relation  between  them  and  the  schools,  as  it 
was  brought  out  at  the  meetings  of  Primary  and 
Grammar  teachers  in  November.  Free  to  develop 
this  relation,  to  concentrate  their  thoughts  and  efforts 
upon  improving  instruction  rather  than  testing  it,  to 
suggest  what  may  be  left  undone  as  well  as  what  may 
be  done,  especially  by  younger  teachers  and  younger 
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pupils,  the  Supervisors  will  render  inestimable  service 
to  public  education. 

Other  special  instruction  is  more  truly  special.  It 
is  given  throughout  all  the  grades,  as  in  music  and 
drawing,  or  through  some  one  or  other  of  them,  as 
in  sewing,  military  drill,  and  the  languages.  Most 
of  these  departments  are  susceptible  of  improvement, 
particularly  in  respect  to  organization.  Military  drill, 
being  taught  by  a  single  instructor,  is  organized  in 
him.  The  musical  department  is  so  well  arranged  as 
to  be  worthy  of  imitation.  It  has  its  director  and 
special  instructors  absorbed  in  no  single  school  or 
grade,  but  overseeing  the  instruction  in  music  from 
first  to  last,  and  giving  as  much  of  it  themselves  as 
they  can,  while  leaving  the  bulk  of  it,  as  is  desirable, 
to  regular  teachers.  This  seems  to  me  a  model  for 
other  departments.  Each  of  them  may  have  a  di- 
rector, with  as  many  special  instructors  as  may  be 
needed,  whose  duty  shall  be  partly  to  teach  and  partly 
to  supervise,  securing  energy,  breadth,  and  unity  be- 
yond our  present  experiences.  Directors  are  particu- 
larly wanted  in  Sewing,  and  in  each  of  the  three  lan- 
guages taught  in  High  Schools.  Space  fails  in  this 
report  for  any  remarks  upon  the  subjects  of  special 
instruction.  They  a23pear  to  me  to  require  very  care- 
ful consideration  as  soon  as  it  can  be  given  them. 

Concerning  the  sj^ecial  schools,  one  doubt  suggests 
itself,  —  and  this  is,  whether  all  of  them  should  con- 
tinue special.  This  does  not  touch  the  School  for  the 
Deaf,  of  whose  special,  and  even  individual,  character 
there  can  be  no  question.  But  it  seems  pertinent  to 
the  Kindergarten  and  the  Schools  for  Licensed  Minors. 
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The  solitary  Kindergarten  is  doing  what  it  can, 
but  this  is  Uttle  among  the  thousands  of  Kindergarten 
age.  Were  it  the  only  provision  to  be  made  for 
them,  we  should  need  a  great  many  additional 
schools;  but  it  is  not  the  only,  and,  as  a  general 
rule,  I  think,  not  the  best.  For  the  very  young  chil- 
dren, a  Day  ]^ursery  seems  to  me  preferable;  for 
those  of  five  or  six,  a  Primaiy  School  of  the  right 
stamp  appears  better  than  a  Kindergarten.  This  new 
school  is  a  reaction  against  the  old  schools,  whose 
routine  and  discipline  were  often  pushed  to  great  ex- 
tremes. Against  the  hard  character  which  they  thus 
acquired,  something  in  the  way  of  protest  was  inevit- 
able ;  and  it  came  in  the  form  of  the  Kindergarten. 
For  the  good  it  has  done  in  mellowing  the  Primary 
School  we  cannot  be  too  grateful;  but  to  acknowl- 
edge its  service  in  this  respect  is  not  to  acknowledge 
the  necessity  of  substituting  it  for  the  Primary,  or  the 
lowest  classes  of  the  Primary.  Not  a  Primary  School 
in  Boston,  or  anywhere  elsCj  but  may  take  Froebel's 
principle,  that  the  desire  of  activity  is  innate  in  the 
child,  and  follow  it  w^ith  none  the  less  success  because 
it  iTses  other  means  than  those  of  the  Kindergarten. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  is  said — and  justly  said  — 
in  favor  of  these  means,  they  are  not  beyond  excep- 
tion. Such  observation  as  I  have  been  able  to  make 
of  them  compels  me  to  think  that  they  are  apt  to  fail 
in  some  points  of  imperious  necessity.  Whatever 
Kindergarten  theory  may  be,  Kindergarten  practice 
seems  to  be  defective  in  forming  the  habit  of  atten- 
tion. Children  waver  under  it  when  left  to  them- 
selves, and,  though  they  attend  at  times,  they  do  not 
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at  others ;  and  thus  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  very 
first  purpose  of  education  is  long  in  being  actually 
secured.  If  attention  is  the  first,  self-control  is  the 
second  purpose  in  early  training;  and  this,  too, 
appears  to  me  to  be  delayed  by  Kindergarten  exer- 
cises. I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  them 
vibrate  between  two  conditions,  —  one  of  dependence 
upon  the  teacher's  directions,  greater  than  is  common 
in  a  Primary  School;  the  other  of  noise,  sometimes 
disorder,  when  children  have  no  control  of  them- 
selves, and  very  little  is  exercised  over  them.  I  can- 
not enter  further  into  the  subject  at  present,  but, 
unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  the  Kindergarten  is 
rather  a  private  charity  than  a  public  school. 

The  Schools  for  Licensed  Minors  have  their  advan- 
tage. Many  of  their  pupils  being  of  foreign  birth, 
and  unable  to  speak  our  language,  they  can  be  taken 
in  hand  with  greater  readiness  apart  from  other 
scholars.  But  a  few  weeks'  teaching  brings  them  to 
a  point  where  they  are  capable  of  more  spirited 
advance  than  they  can  be  expected  to  make  by  them- 
selves, and  then  the  disadvantage  of  separate  schools 
for  them  becomes  obvious.  As  for  separating  boys 
who  black  boots  or  sell  papers  from  boys  who  do  not, 
simply  because  they  may  be  unable  to  be  present 
through  the  session  of  a  Primary  or  Grammar 
School,  the  measure  seems  unwise,  whichever  class 
we  regard,  —  the  boys  at  work  suffering  for  want  of 
the  influence  of  a  Common  School,  and  the  boys  not 
at  work  exposed  to  impressions  concerning  those  who 
are,  from  which  it  is  all-important  to  guard  them.  I 
think  these  schools  should  be  discontinued,  and  their 
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pupils  transferred  to  the  Common  Schools  of  then* 
districts.  Their  attendance,  though  broken,  need  not 
be  irregular;  and  if  they  come  and  go  at  the  same 
hour  every  day  they  will  do  their  school  no  harm. 
They  will  not,  of  course,  attempt  all  the  studies,  but 
only  such  as  are  proportionate  to  their  school-time. 

The  School  for  the  Deaf  is  the  most  special  of  all 
our  special  agencies.  It  teaches  those  who  can  be 
taught  only  by  themselves,  and  through  means 
adapted  to  them  exclusively.  We  have  great  reason 
to  be  content  with  it;  primarily,  for  its  benefit  to  its 
pupils;  and,  secondarily,  for  the  relations  into  which  it 
brings  our  schools  at  large.  Supported  by  the  State 
as  well  as  the  City,  and  receiving  pupils  from  other 
States,  it  connects  us  with  a  wide  constituency. 
"Wider  yet  is  the  humanity  with  which  it  associates 
us  in  ministering  to  children  of  defective  organiza- 
tion, for  whom  it  was  once  thought  that  an  asylum 
was  the  only  practicable  provision.  Here  we  have  a 
school,  and  one  as  worthy  of  the  name  as  any  other, 
teaching  the  deaf  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  them 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  condition  of  those  wiio  hear. 

EVENING   SCHOOLS. 

Their  value,  theoretically,  is  beyond  dispute.  The 
city  contains  large  numbers  of  older  children,  and  of 
men  and  women  as  uneducated  as  any  children,  who 
must  be  taught  by  night,  or  not  at  all.  It  is  for  the 
interest  of  the  community  quite  as  much  as  for  that 
of  the  individual,  that  evening  schools  should  have 
their  part  in  public  education. 

But  if  we  give  them  a  place,  we  expect  them  to 
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fill  it.  They  are  to  prove  their  value  practically  as 
well  as  theoretically,  and  meet  the  demands  upon 
them  as  fully  as  any  other  schools.  When  I  say  that 
they  are  to  do  this,  I  mean,  of  course,  that  the  Com- 
mittee are  to  constitute  them,  and  their  teachers  are 
to  conduct  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  them 
equal  to  their  office.  If  they  fall  short  of  it,  the  fault 
is  in  those  who  administer  them.  I  wish  I  could  re- 
port that  they  are  not  falling  short,  and  that  the  dif- 
ferent authorities  in  charge  of  them  have  no  unful- 
filled resj^onsibility;  but  such  a  statement  would  be 
false. 

ISTot  here  alone,  but  elsewhere,  these  schools  trouble 
such  as  look  beneath  the  surface  and  find  spaces  still 
unfilled.  The  most  complimentary  school-reports 
generally  abate  the  fervor  of  their  style  as  they  speak 
of  evening  schools.  A  recent  conference  of  English 
public  school  officials,  as  we  should  call  them,  agreed 
in  lamenting  the  condition  of  this  branch  of  the  ser- 
vice. "  They  had  but  a  discouraging  tale  to  tell," 
said  a  delegate  from  the  great  manufacturing  town  of 
Leeds,  "with  regard  to  evening  schools;  but  they 
were  holding  on  with  them  because  they  believed  that 
the  evening-school  system,  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, would  be  of  very  great  value  and  importance. 
But,  financially,  their  evening  schools  were  disastrous. 
They  had  cost  a  good  deal  of  money,  and  the  mana- 
gers had  had  to  go  round  and  make  an  investigation 
to  see  if  they  got  their  money's  worth  for  their 
money.  Children  attended  for  a  month  or  six  weeks ; 
but  very  few  made  sufficient  attendances  to  be  ex- 
amined." 
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In  speaking  of  our  own  Evening  Schools,  I  desire  to 
make  a  clear  distinction  between  most  of  the  Draw- 
ing Schools  as  well  as  a  very  few  Elementary  Schools, 
which  appear  to  be  in  a  satisfactory  condition  on  the 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  remaining  Drawing 
and  Elementary  Schools  and  the  High  School,  which 
appear  to  be  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition.  The 
causes  of  the  satisfactory  condition  of  the  few 
schools  are  system  and  thoroughness  on  the  teachers' 
part,  and  regularity  on  the  pupils'.  These  being 
absent  in  any  school,  its  condition  becomes  unsatis- 
factory. It  does  not  follow  that  every  teacher  is 
wanting  in  system  or  thoroughness,  or  every  pupil  in 
regularity,  in  the  majority  of  Evening  Schools.  Far 
from  it;  individuals  are  everywhere  working  well, 
even  when  their  school,  as  a  whole,  is  not.  But  with 
all  allowances,  the  conclusion  that  Evening  Schools 
are  not  what  they  should  be  is  inevitable. 

The  principal  reason  for  this  is  the  universal  desire 
of  keeping  up  the  numbers  of  pupils.  One  assist- 
ant is  allowed  for  fifteen  scholars  in  an  Elementary 
School;  one  teacher  for  twenty-five  —  "or  a  majority 
fraction  thereof"  —  in  a  Drawing  School ;  one  for  thirty 
in  the  High  School.  It  is  pitiful  to  observe  the  sta- 
tistical gymnastics  to  which  recourse  is  had  in  order 
not  to  drop  a  teacher,  and  yet  more  pitiful  to  see  the 
concessions  in  discipline  and  instruction  in  order  not 
to  lose  a  pupil.  "  Why  not  have  more  system  in  your 
instruction?"  I  asked  a  teacher  of  a  Drawing  School. 
"  Because  we  should  drive  away  many  of  our  schol- 
ars," he  replied.  "Is  there  any  reason  why  you 
should  retain  a  name  on  your  roll,"  I  inquired  of  an 
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Elementary  teacher,  "when  the  pupil  comes  one  even- 
ing in  twenty  without  excuse  for  his  absences?  "  ^o 
other  reason,  of  course,  could  be  given  than  the  wish 
to  retain  every  name  possible.  I  need  not  explain 
that  schools  conducted  ujDon  this  basis  are  doomed 
to  fail  in  all  that  is  really  and  lastingly  useful,  l^o 
sentimentalism  about  taking  in  pupils  whenever  they 
come,  and  doing  the  good  they  will  allow  to  be  done 
to  them,  is  any  justification;  nor  is  there  any  in  the 
kindly  feeling  towards  teachers  which  shrinks  from 
dismissing  them  as  the  number  of  scholars  falls.  If 
we  would  be  kind  to  both  classes,  we  shall  appoint 
only  as  many  teachers  as  may  be  required  the  winter 
through,  and  neither  increase  nor  diminish  them  ac- 
cording to  the  varying  totals  of  pupils. 

We  shall  then  see  much  more  systematic  manage- 
ment. Pupils  will  be  subjected  to  some  sort  of  ex- 
amination, individually,  on  being  admitted.  However 
illiterate,  they  can  be  asked  concerning  their  inten- 
tions, and  obliged  to  give  a  pledge  of  regular 
attendance,  confirmed,  if  they  are  under  age,  by 
parent  or  guardian.  If  they  have  any  knowledge, 
it  should  be  carefully  ascertained,  in  oi'der  that  they 
may  be  assigned  to  the  proper  school  or  the  proper 
room.  When  I  asked  at  the  High  School  about 
some  pupils  who  seemed  much  fitter  for  an 
Elementary  School,  I  was  told  that  they  were  ad- 
mitted because  they  prefeired  to  come  there.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  such  admissions  are  con- 
trary to  all  sound  principles.  Pupils  should  also  be 
much  more  carefully  classified.  I  constantly  hear  it 
said  that  classification  is  impossible.     Perhaps  so,  if 
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we  wink  at  irregular  attendance,  and  suffer  a  mem- 
ber of  a  class  in  October  to  attend  once  or  twice  that 
month,  and  not  at  all  the  month  following.  But 
with  fresh  precautions  at  the  start,  and  a  fixed  de- 
termination that  pupils  shall  either  work  or  cease  to 
sham  working,  the  impossibility  of  classification  will 
soon  disappear.  ISTo  one  is  compelled  to  join  an 
evening  school,  but  every  one  joining  it  should  be 
compelled  to  attend  it  until  the  connection  is  severed, 
which  can  take  place  whenever  the  pupil  desires,  or 
the  character  of  the  school  demands.  Anything 
now  is  an  excuse  for  absence,  —  a  church  service  or 
a  concert,  good  skating,  or  a  bright  moonlight;  and 
as  one  hears  of  these  things,  and  their  efi'ect  upon 
the  schools,  he  begins  to  doubt  whether  the  schools 
are  actually  needed.  "  If  there  is  anything  going 
on,"  said  a  teacher  one  evening,  "  they  stay  away." 
"When  we  have  a  real  cold  night,"  a  janitor  told  me, 
"  then  they  come."  But  how  shall  we  make  them  come 
when  the  nights  are  mild  or  the  neighborhood  is  full 
of  entertainments?  Partly  by  the  promise  exacted 
at  the  start;  partly  by  employing  visitors  —  as  I  should 
prefer  to  call  them  rather  than  officers  —  to  hunt  up 
the  absentees ;  partly  by  the  fear  of  losing  the  school, 
which  has  its  attraction  even  for  the  most  thought- 
less; but  chiefly  by  making  it  so  attractive,  by  giving 
it  such  rooms,  such  books,  and,  above  all,  such 
teachers,  as  to  render  it  irresistible. 

The  difficulty  of  finding  the  teachers  needed  by 
an  evening  school  is  the  greatest.  There  is  no  use 
in  saying  it  ought  to  have  the  best,  for  it  cannot;  its 
work  is  not  enough  to  wari'ant  having  them.     Not 
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cnongb,  that  is,  in  the  time  it  takes,  being  less  than 
half  the  day  session,  and  far  less  than  half  the  school- 
year;  but  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  in  the 
difficulty  it  involves,  dealing  with  material  in  the 
rough,  and  needing  personal  power  above  all  other 
powers  to  bear  upon  the  pupil.  We  can  take  greater 
pains  in  selecting  teachers,  and  make  sure  that  if  the 
best  are  absorbed  in  day  schools,  the  very  next  best 
are  obtained  for  evening  schools.  The  office  of 
principal,  especially,  claims  greater  force,  both  moral 
and  intellectual,  on  the  part  of  those  appointed  to  it, 
than  it  appears  to  have  always  secured. 

Impracticable  as  it  may  be  to  provide  these  schools 
with  the  best  teachers,  it  is  perfectly  practicable  to 
provide  them  with  the  best  instruments  of  teaching. 
Here  the  Drawing  and  High  Schools  have  a  great 
advantage  over  the  Elementary;  and  it  is  for  the  last 
only  that  a  plea  is  needed.  If  we  would  have  the  Ele- 
mentary Schools  teach  anything,  we  must  be  more 
thoughtful  about  the  books  we  put  into  them.  The 
cast-off  books  of  day  schools  —  many  of  them  beyond 
the  capacity  of  evening  scholars,  and  all  of  them  unin- 
viting to  look  at  or  look  into — are  not  the  means 
of  reaching  any  satisfactory  end.  Books  to  read  with 
some  deeper  interest  than  Readers  inspire,  stories  to 
make  the  half  hour  spent  on  them  the  most  delightful 
of  the  day  or  night,  — perhaps  some  inspiring  history' 
of  the  United  States,  or  some  yet  more  inspiring  biog- 
raphy of  a  fellow-countryman, — these  are  among  the 
books  to  light  up  Elementary  Schools. 

Some  of  them  need  better  quarters.  If  we  gather 
their  pupils  in  a  cellar,  or  a  room  equally  gloom^y,  it  is 
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unreasonable  to  expect  much  from  them.  Some,  like 
Cinderella,  wait  to  be  lifted  out  of  their  ashes,  and 
treated  as  their  sisters  of  the  day.  IS^ot  one,  save  that 
in  two  Grammar  school-rooms,  and  that  in  a  private 
chapel,  has  the  slightest  attractiveness  of  situation. 

In  all  the  Evening  Schools  there  is  one  thing  which 
appears  to  demand  greater  attention.  Some  sort  of 
watch  over  the  scholars  as  they  come  and  go  is  more 
necessary  than  any  instruction  within  their  school- 
i-ooms.  Young  men  and  women  may  do  one  another 
such  harm  under  the  slight  control  now  attempted 
as  would  make  it  better  for  them  and  the  community 
that  no  evening  schools  were  in  existence.  I  passed 
through  a  group,  at  the  very  door  of  a  school,  whose 
behavior  was  such  as  might  be  supposed  in  keeping 
with  any  low  resort  of  ignorance  or  crime. 

To  sum  up  the  wants  of  our  Evening  Schools,  they 
need  to  take  in  sail,  increase' their  ballast,  and  lay  out 
a  straighter  course,  in  order  to  reach  the  haven  where 
they  would  be  at  the  winter's  close.  There  are  too 
many  of  them,  and  there  are  too  many  pupils,  nomi- 
nally, belonging  to  them.  In  some  of  them,  as  the 
High  and  Drawing  Schools,  studies  inappropriate  to 
their  true  design,  and  interfering  with  its  execution, 
should  be  let  alone.  In  all  of  them  the  one  unwaver- 
ing effort  should  be  to  set  an  example  of  genuineness 
to  their  pupils,  and  to  induce  them  to  follow  it. 
Strolling  into  a  school  one  evening,  and  through  the 
street  another,  seeking  as  little  instiuction,  or  as  much 
mischief,  in  one  as  in. the  other,  with  but  a  shadow  of 
self-respect  to  begin  with,  and  nothing  moi'e  to  end 
with,  pupils  are  losing  rather  than  gaining  by  Even- 
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ing  Schools.  We  need  a  better  conception  of  their 
pnrpose,  a  better  organization  to  carry  it  out,  and 
there  will  then  be  many  a  scholar  to  appreciate  what 
he  is  doing  and  what  is  done  for  him. 

EXTERN^AL   RESOURCES. 

Of  some  at  our  command  I  have  spoken  in  con- 
nection with  the  Normal  School.  ]N^o  school  but  has 
them,  and  is  the  better  for  availing  of  them  accord- 
ing to  its  opportunities.  Public  education,  as  a  city 
like  ours  provides  it,  is  a  vast,  but  not  an  absolute 
system.  It  stands  alone,  merely  in  its  organization 
and  its  administration.  In  its  life,  its  forces,  and 
its  workings,  it  is  closely  connected  with  other  sys- 
tems, indeed  with  every  educational  activity,  whether 
of  institutions  or  of  individuals.  This  is  no  depend- 
ence to  be  ashamed  of,  but  rather  a  kinship  to  be 
gloried  in. 

Our  Public  Library  has  been  described,  over  and 
over  again,  as  the  crown  of  our  educational  agencies. 
Yet  education,  as  embodied  in  the  schools,  has  had 
very  little  to  do  with  the  education  represented  by 
the  library.  Teachers,  individually,  have  found  books 
to  help  them;  pupils,  individually,  have  used,  and 
sometimes  abused,  the  privileges  which  the  library 
gave  them.  But  there  has  been  no  concerted,  indeed 
no  conscious  action,  on  the  side  either  of  the  library 
or  the  schools,  as  institutions  of  the  same  city, 
capable  of  helping  one  another.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  they  are  intended  by  their  very  nature  to  be  of 
mutual  service.  The  schools  can  aid  the  library  by 
increasing  a  healthy  demand  for  good  books,  and  the 
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library  can  return  the  assistance  by  supplying  good 
books  to  the  schools.  I  will  not,  however,  pursue 
the  subject,  which  I  have  mentioned  only  in  order  to 
report  that  the  trustees  of  the  Public  Library  and 
the  principals  of  the  public  schools  have  recently 
been  in  official  communication,  with  a  view  to  bring 
the  interests  they  administer  into  the  unity  which  has 
long  been  waiting  for  them.  The  trustees  show  all 
the  sympathy  that  might  be  expected  from  them 
with  the  desire  of  the  principals  to  prevent  the  cir- 
culation of  harmful  books,  and  to  promote  that  of 
wholesome  ones.  If  but  a  part  of  the  means  toward 
both  these  ends  that  have  been  suggested  is  carried 
out;  if  the  principals,  or  their  committee,  succeed  in 
preparing  lists  to  be  accepted  and  used  by  the 
trustees  for  the  immediate  benefit  of  our  teachers 
and  scholars,  it  will  not  be  without  ultimate  benefit 
to  the  library,  and  to  the  whole  community. 

Few  matters  are  of  greater  educational  moment 
than  the  out-of-school  reading  of  our  boys  and  girls, 
and  [  would  gladly  take  it  up  but  for  the  length  to 
which  this  report  has  already  extended. 

Another  illustration  of  the  resources  upon  which 
our  schools  may  draw  is  the  advice  of  Professors 
Cooke  and  Trowbridge,  of  Harvard  College,  with 
regard  to  instruction  in  physics.  Convinced  that 
this  had  not  been  laid  out  as  would  be  most  produc- 
tive either  of  scientific  or  of  what  are  called  practical 
results,  and  yet  unable  to  lay  it  out  so  as  to  promise 
anything  better,  I  sought  assistance  from  these  ex- 
perts, and  they  gave  it.  Prof.  Trowbridge  drew  up 
a  written  outline  of  subjects,  and  the  instruments  to 
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be  used  in  teaching  them.  Prof.  Cooke  explained 
his  views,  in  conversation  as  well  as  in  writing,  and 
then,  at  my  urgent  request,  came  to  the  February 
meeting  of  principals,  and  addressed  them  with  an 
effect  proportionate,  I  trust,  to  his  authority  in  science 
and  his  earnestness  in  education.  The  whole  weight 
of  his  counsel,  as  of  his  colleague's,  has  been  thrown 
in  favor  of  simple  instruction,  —  simple  as  to  ends, 
and  equally  so  as  to  means. 

One  more  instance  of  the  opportunities  outside  the 
schools,  and  yet  within  their  grasp,  is  this  winter's 
course  of  lectures  to  several  hundred  of  our  teachers, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Boston  Natural  History 
Society.  'No  instruction  could  be  more  opportune 
than  this  on  plants,  animals,  and  minerals,  just  as 
these  subjects  have  been  taken  up  in  Primary  and 
Grammar  Schools;  and  to  those  who  receive  it,  to 
their  pupils,  and  all  of  us,  oral  lessons  will  have  a 
new  meaning.  It  must  make  others  as  it  makes  me 
wish  that  such  relations  with  learned  bodies  and  their 
liberal-minded  members  may  be  multiplied.  Nov  let 
us  seem  forgetful  of  another  relation  into  which  the 
Natural  History  lectures  brought  our  schools:  that 
with  the  thoughtful  and  generous  women  who  pro- 
vided for  the  very  considerable  expenses  attending 
the  course.  It  is  a  blessing  to  public  schools  to  find 
they  have  other  benefactors  besides  the  city. 


My  visits,  beginning  the  first  week  in  September, 
and  continuing  through  the  autumn  and  winter,  have 
taken    me    to    every    school    and    eveiy    occupied 
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school-room  belonging  to  the  city.  Almost  every- 
where I  have  seen  a  disposition  to  accept,  and 
even  originate  improvement;  everywhere  I  have 
seen  the  need  of  improvement.  There  is  no  stand- 
still in  education.  If  the  schools  are  harshly  judged, 
we  can  set  them  right  in  public  opinion,  not  by 
insisting  that  there  is  no  ground  for  thus  judging 
them,  but  by  meeting  the  charges  with  that 
courage  which  confesses  w^eakness  as  frankly  as  it 
believes  in  strength.  Such  an  attitude  on  our  part 
will  prove  that  we  are  in  earnest  after  better  things. 
Not  merel}'^  what  they  do,  but  what  they  are  trying 
to  do,  is  the  test  by  which  our  schools  are  really 
proved.  Whatever  may  obstruct  them,  whatever 
mistakes  in  instruction,  administration,  or  organiza- 
tion may  be  made,  they  yield  to  a  steadfast  ideal. 

Spirits  are  not  finely  touched 
But  to  fine  issues. 

'No  one  of  us  to  whom  these  schools  are  dear  but 
may  rejoice  that  the  time  has  fully  come  for  seeking, 
and  perhaps  for  attaining,  the  true  ends  of  their  ex- 
istence. 

SAMUEL  ELIOT. 


STATISTICS, 

February,  1879, 

ACCOMPANYING   SUPERINTENDENT'S   THIRTY-FIFTH 
SEMI-ANNUAL   REPORT. 

MARCH,    187  9. 
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SUMMARY. 

February,  1879. 


General  Schools. 

o 
o 

.a 

02 

6 

6-3 

.2  t« 

il 

1 
d 

1 

9 
49 
115 

4 

92 
586 
408 

80 

2,128 

26,195 

21,114 

77 
2,013 
24,075 
18,362 

3 
115 

2,120 
2,752 

96.2 
94.5 
91.9 
86.9 

69 

Latin  and  High 

2,051 

25  759 

21,548 

Totals 

174 

1,090 

49,517 

44,527 

4,990 

89.9 

49,417 

Special  Schools. 

No.  Schools. 

o  » 
H 

. 

o 
1      o 

II 

<-< 

« 

i 

a 
d 

Horace  Mann  School     .... 

LicenBed  Minors 

Kindergarten 

Evening  High 

2 
1 
1 
1 
16 
7 

2 
10 

2 

13 

107 

15 

71 
76 
36 
1,0.50 
1,800 
712 

63 

57 

30 

448 

993 

606 

2,097 

8 
19 
6 

88.7 
74.0 
84.0 

70 
75 
36 

Evening  Drawing 

Totals 

28 

149 

3,745 
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SCHOOLS   AND   TEACHERS. 


SCHOOLS. 

TEACHERS. 

Houses. 

Rooms. 

Seats. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Normal  School  .... 

3 

150 

1 

2 

3 

!  ^ 

34 

1,403 

13 

13 

English  High  School  . 

16 

Girls'  High  School    . 
Girls'   Latin   School  . 

) 

9 

759 

19 
3 

20 
4 

Roxbury  High  School 

6 

212 

6 

7 

Dorchester  High  School  . 

6 

205 

4 

5 

Charlestown  High  School 

3 

297 

6 

7 

West  Roxbury  High  School 

1 

96 

3 

4 

Brighton   High  School  .   . 

1 

81 

2 

3 

Grammar  Schools  .... 

49 

558 

30,196 

85 

471 

556 

Primary  Schools 

ICO 

448 

22,247 

408 

408 

Totals 

158 

1,069 

55,646 

122 

924 

1,046 

SPECIAL   SCHOOLS   AND   TEACHERS. 


Schools. 


Horace   Mann   School 

Licensed  Minors'  Schools 

Kindergarten  School 

Evening  Schools 

Evening  Drawing  Schools 

French  :  High  Schools 

German  :  High  Schools 

Music:  High,  Grammar,  and  Primary  .  . 
Illustrative  Drawing,  Normal  School  .  .  . 
Drawing:  High  and  Grammar  Schools     . 

Sewing 

Laboratory  Assistant;  Girls'  High  School 
Gymnastics :  Girls'  High  School  .... 
Military  Drill :  High  Scliools 


Totals  , 


Males. 


65 


Females. 


Total. 


2 

2 

120 

15 
4 
2 
4 
1 
4 

28 
1 


103 
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NORMAL   AND   HIGH   SCHOOLS. 
Semi-Annual  Returns  to  Febi'uary,   1879. 


Schools. 


Normal    .  .  . 
Latin     .... 
Girls'  Latin   . 
English  High 
Girls'  High     . 
Roxbury  High 
Dorchester  High 
Charlestown  High 
West  Roxbury  High 
Brighton  High  .   . 


Totals 


Average  whole 
Number. 


pq 

T3 

3 

80 

413 

75 

468 

.   . 

635 

79 

42 

49 

79 

58 

100 

22 

51 

23 

34 

1,112 

1,096 

413 
75 
468 
635 
121 
128 
158 
73 
57 


2,208 


Average 
Attendance. 


o 

5 

77 

397 

72 

448 

.   . 

.   . 

587 

76 

40 

45 

75 

55 

94 

21 

49 

22 

32 

1,064 

1,026 

77 
397 

72 
448 
587 
116 
120 
149 

70 

54 


2,090 


96.0 
95.0 
95.9 
95.7 
92.6 
96.0 
94.3 
94.3 
95.0 
96.0 
94.6 


^,<1 


Classification,  Fehruary,  1879. 
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Schools. 
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O 
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.a 

V* 
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.a 

u 

J3 

ja 

a 

"a 

2 

.£3 

o 

<i 

H 

> 

60 

o 

S 

02 

H 

&H 

^ 

QQ 

w 

w 

H 

59 
43 
15 

227 

61 
35 
140 

75 
15 

77 

67 
5 

42 

8 

32 

35 

14 

59 

MOO 

73 

English  High 

449 

Girls'  High 

316 
51 

162 
40 

81 

27 

43 

4 

3 

609 

Roxbury  High 

118 

Dorchester  High 

51 

31 

27 

17 

.   , 

126 

Charlestown  High 

53 

48 

51 

.   . 

152 

West  Roxbury  Higli 

15 

22 

15 

17 

69 

Brighton  High 

28 

9 

18 

55 

Totals 

858 

548 

386 

149 

54 

35 

35 
.016 

14 
.007 

2,110 

*  Percentage 

.407 

.260 

.183 

.071 

.026 

.016 

1  Including  31  in  Out  of  Course  Class. 
'  Percentage  of  Out  of  Course  Class,  .014. 
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NORMAL  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
Nvmher  of  Pupils  to  a  Teacher,  excluding  Principals,  February,  1879. 


Schools. 


Normal 

Latin 

Girls'  Latin  

English  Higli 

Girls'  High 

Roxbury  High 

Dorchester  High . . . 
Charlestown  High . . 
West  Roxbnry  High 

Brighton  High 

Totals 


No.  of  Reg. 
Teachers. 


12 
3 
15 
19 
6 
4 
6 
3 
2 


Average  Ko. 
of  Pupils. 


SO 
413 

75 
4G8 
635 
121 
128 
158 

73 

57 


2,208 


Av'ge  No.  of 
Pupils  to  a 
Kegular 
Teacher. 


40.0 
34.4 
25.0 
31.2 
33.4 
20.2 
32.0 
26.3 
24.2 
28  5 


30.7 


ADMISSIONS,    SEPTEMBER,    1878. 

NORMAL     SCHOOL. 


Schools. 


Girls'  High  School 

Charlestown  High  School . . . 

Roxbury  High  School 

West  Roxbnry  High  School . 
Dorchester  High  School. . .  • 
Brighton  High  School 


From  High  Schools 
From  other  sources 


Total 


Average  Age. 
Years. 


1  High  School  Graduates.  June,  1878:  Girls,  185. 


LATIN    AND    HIGH    SCHOOLS. 


Schools. 


Latin    

Girls'  Latin 

English  High 

Girls'  High 

Charlestown  High. . 

Roxbury  High 

West  Roxbury'  High 
Dorchester  High. . . 
Brighton  High 


Totals 


ADMITTED. 


Boys. 


114 

201 


24 
44 


481 


Girls. 


From 
Grammar 
Schools. 


52 


342 
39 
18 
13 
3G 
15 


515 


69 
37 
227 
270 
50 
56 
18 
52 
22 


'807 


From  other 
Sources. 


45 
15 
34 


189 


114 
52 
201 
342 
63 
62 
18 
01 
23 


996 


Average 
Age. 


1^1^ 
15J\_ 

15^ 

1  a 

16  2_ 

15_Q_ 
15^^ 


16 


'  Grammar  School  Graduates,  June,  1878  :  Boys,  590;  Girls,  645.     Total,  1,235. 
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GRAMMAE  SCHOOLS. 
Semi-Annual  Returns  to  February,   1879. 


Schools. 


Adams 

AUston 

Andrew 

Bennett 

Bigelow • 

Bowditch     .   .   .   .   , 

Bowdoin 

Brimmer 

Bunker  Hill     ... 

Central     

Chapman     .... 
Charles  Sumner    . 

Oomins 

Dearborn     .... 
Dorchester-Everett  , 
Dudley  {Boys)  .   . 
Dudley  {Girls)  .   . 

Dwight 

Eliot 

Emerson 

Everett 

Franklin 

Frothingham  ... 

Gaston 

Gibson     

Hancock 

Harris 

Harvard , 


Average  whole 
Number. 


Boys.  Girla.  Total 


394 
178 
372 
148 

792 


695 
286 
336 
282 
115 
362 
473 
213 
444 


572 
811 
354 


154 
177 
231 
146 

365 
438 
72 
295 

291 
100 
404 
447 
210 


300 
710 
762 
290 
445 
143 
545 
131 
277 


548 
355 
603 
294 
792 
365 
438 
767 
581 
336 
573 
215 
766 
920 
423 
444 
334 
572 
811 
654 
710 
762 
551 
445 
276 
545 
229 
548 


Average 
Attendance. 


Boys. 


351 
154 
340 
131 
753 


641 
267 
310 
263 
103 
341 
427 
197 
416 

541 
760 
327 


117 


Girls.  Total 


139 
153 
197 
131 

336 

395 

64 

273 

269 

87 

369 

394 

19:; 


273 
645 
TOO 
261 
400 
121 
504 
118 
254 


490 
307 
537 
262 
753 
336 
395 
705 
540 
310 
532 
190 
710 
821 
389 
416 
309 
541 
760 
600 
645 
700 
503 
400 
238 
504 
206 
511 


^1-; 


86.9 
89.0 
89.2 
95.2 
92.0 
90.0 
91.9 
92.9 
92.3 
92.0 
88.2 
93.0 
89.0 
91.9 
93.6 
92.4 
94.4 
93.6 
92.0 
91.0 
93.0 
91.0 
89.0 
86.0 
92.2 
89.8 
93.3 


•  Female  Principal. 
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GRAMMAR   SCHOOLS.  —  Continued. 


Schools. 


Hillside     .   , 
Lawrence     . 
Lewis     .   .   . 
Lincoln     .   , 
Lowell   .  . 
Lyman  .   . 
Mather  .   . 
Minot    .   .   . 
Mt.  Vernon 
Norcross  . 
Phillips     . 
Prescott    . 
Quincy  .   . 
Rice   ... 
Sherwin   .   . 
Shurtleff  . 
Stoughton 
Tileston     . 
Warren     . 
Wells     .   . 
Winthrop 


Average  whole 
Number. 


Boys.  Girls.  Total 


302 
605 
292 
392 
140 
127 


724 
224 
634 
619 
414 


129 
30 
300 


13,494 


208 
181 
172 
129 
84 
705 


46 
676 
112 
39 
313 
506 
956 


12,701 


Average 
Attendance. 


Boys.  GirlB.  Total 


315 
906 
638 
605 
500 
573 
312 
256 
150 
705 
724 
459 
634 
619 
881 
676 
241 
69 
613 
506 
956 


280 
573 
268 
363 
130 
117 
62 

655 
211 
598 
570 
393 

121 
27 
282 


187 
167 
153 
117 

78 
668 


437 
605 
102 
35 
290 
449 
854 


26,195  12,544  11,531 

I 


590 
573 
455 
630 
283 
234 
140 
668 
655 
428 
598 
570 
830 
605 
223 
62 
572 
449 
854 


24,075 


37 
38 
48 
32 
45 
43 
29 
22 
10 
37 
69 
31 
36 
49 
51 
71 
18 
7 
41 
57 
102 

2,120 
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88.4 

95.8 

92.4 

95.0 

90.2 

92.2 

90.0 

91.1 

93.0 

94.7 

90.5 

93.1 

94.5 

91. 

94.1 

89.0 

92.6 

90.2 

94.0 

88.7 

89.0. 


;j  . 

1  13 

2  7 
1  8 
1  7 
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Frothingham   .    . 

Gaston 

Gibson 

Hancock  .  .   .   . 

Harris 

Harvard   .   .   .   . 
Hillside    .   .   .   . 
Lawrence    .   .   . 

Lewis 

Lincoln     .   .   . 

Lowell 

Lyman 

Mather  .... 
Minot    .... 
Mount  Vernon 
Norcross  .   .   , 
Phillips     .   .   . 
Prescott    .   .   . 
Quincy  .... 

Rice 

Sherwin   ,    .    . 
Bhurtleff  .   .   . 
Btoughton    .   . 
Tileston    .   .   . 
Warren     .   .   . 
Wells    .... 
Winthrop     .   . 

3 
0 

J  i 
g 

1 

{X, 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.   2. 


PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 
Semi-Annual  Returns  to  February,  1879. 


Districts. 

1 

Eh 

Average  whole 
Number. 

Average 
Attendance. 

o    6 
Sao  o 

£  I 
>  S 
<  < 

«  5 

a 
a 
>. 

00 

u 
a 
> 

o 

1. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Adams 

6 

214 

101 

315 

186 

84 

270 

45 

85.8 

198 

116 

314 

Allston     .... 

5 

141 

129 

270 

106 

89 

195 

75 

72.5 

188 

86 

274 

Andrew    .  .  .  . 

8 

235 

233 

468 

210 

199 

409 

59 

87.0 

299 

175 

474 

Bennett    .... 

4 

111 

106 

217 

87 

82 

169 

48 

78.0 

136 

77 

213 

Bigelow   .... 

12 

344 

275 

619 

310 

237 

547 

72 

88.5 

441 

203 

644 

Bowdltch    .  .  . 

10 

265 

248 

513 

2J0' 

220 

460 

53 

90.0 

358 

173 

531 

Bowdoin  .... 

12 

303 

277 

580 

261 

233 

494 

86 

86.0 

374 

243 

617 

Brinamer  .... 

12 

308 

295 

603 

271 

256 

527 

76 

87.4 

422 

196 

618 

Bunker  Hill    .   . 

11 

259 

297 

556 

224 

241 

465 

91 

83.5 

332 

243 

575 

Central     .... 

4 

78 

81 

159 

69 

71 

140 

19 

88.3 

102 

64 

166 

Chapman     .   .   . 

10 

303 

225 

528 

268 

186 

454 

74 

86.0 

350 

197 

547 

Charles  Sumner. 

5 

105 

106 

211 

91 

86 

177 

34 

83.9 

lis 

80 

198 

Comins     .... 

17 

457 

474 

931 

409 

409 

818 

113 

88.0 

557 

370 

927 

Dearborn     .   .   . 

17 

516 

453 

969 

450 

374 

824 

145 

85.0 

490 

480 

970 

Dor.,  Everett .  . 

6 

180 

154 

334 

154 

122 

276 

58 

82.6 

188 

148 

336 

Dudley    {Boys) 

8 

225 

210 

435 

207 

190 

397 

38 

91.2 

252 

208 

460 

Dwight     .... 

6 

144 

169 

313 

125 

141 

266 

47 

86.4 

217 

109 

326 

EUot 

13 

443 

185 

628 

402 

160 

562 

66 

89.2 

378 

265 

643 

Emerson  .... 

8 

265 

197 

462 

231 

167 

398 

64 

85.0 

260 

213 

473 

Everett     .... 

11 

311 

324 

635 

277 

279 

556 

79 

87.0 

359 

308 

667 

Franklin  .... 

13 

348 

350 

698 

313 

298 

611 

87 

87.5 

408 

310 

718 

Frothingham  .   . 

9 

227 

240 

467 

193 

196 

389 

78 

83.0 

334 

145 

479 

Gaston 

9 

236 

247 

483 

213 

205 

418 

65 

86.5 

276 

219 

495 

Gibson 

5 

96 

100 

196 

79 

71 

150 

46 

76.6 

114 

79 

193 

Hancock  .... 

16 

387 

386 

773 

359 

345 

704 

69 

91.0 

458 

326 

784 

Harris 

3 

63 

72 

135 

51 

56 

107 

28 

78.8 

87 

52 

139 

Harvard  .... 

13 

310 

356 

666 

267 

289 

556 

110 

83.5 

410 

266 

676 

STATISTICS. 
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PRIMARY   SCHOOLS.  —  Continued. 


Districts. 

u 
o 
Si 

i 

Average  whole 
Number. 

Average 
Attendance. 

as 

<  < 

"SS 
tf  5 

Is. 

0) 

>> 

oo 

u 
o 
> 

o 

1. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Hillside    .... 

4 

82 

87 

169 

72 

74 

146 

23 

86.4 

99 

66 

165 

Lawrence    .   .   . 

21 

854 

284 

1,138 

801 

256 

1,057 

81 

92.5 

667 

480 

1,147 

Lewis 

11 

283 

298 

581 

244 

246 

490 

91 

84.2 

353 

237 

590 

Lincoln     .... 

7 

268 

76 

344 

236 

64 

300 

44 

87.0 

185 

150 

335 

Lowell 

10 

293 

250 

543 

258 

203 

461 

82 

84.6 

368 

188 

556 

Lyman 

8 

241 

102 

343 

225 

93 

318 

25 

92.6 

194 

163 

357 

Mather     .... 

5 

142 

130 

272 

123 

107 

230 

42 

83.8 

140 

120 

260 

Minot    :  .   .   .   . 

4 

86 

84 

170 

72 

68 

140 

30 

82.3 

130 

42 

172 

Mount  Vernon  . 

3 

56 

43 

99 

50 

38 

88 

11 

89.2 

67 

33 

100 

Norcross  .... 

7 

.   .   . 

354 

354 

335 

335 

19 

94.2 

197 

161 

358 

Phillips    .... 

5 

127 

85 

212 

112 

70 

182 

30 

85.7 

120 

115 

235 

Prescott   .... 

6 

178 

145 

323 

157 

125 

282 

41 

87.0 

175 

153 

328 

Quincy 

7 

242 

156 

398 

219 

138 

357 

41 

89.0 

294 

119 

413 

Rice 

7 

209 

175 

384 

180 

142 

322 

62 

83.8 

220 

175 

395 

Sherwin  .... 

15 

370 

384 

754 

349 

353 

702 

52 

93.1 

411 

369 

780 

Shurtleff  .... 

6 

172 

169 

341 

155 

147 

302 

39 

91.0 

210 

125 

335 

Stoughton    .   .   . 

2 

56 

59 

115 

47 

50 

97 

18 

84.7 

90 

28 

118 

Tileston    .... 

1 

22 

18 

40 

21 

16 

37 

3 

91.5 

24 

11 

35 

Warren    .... 

8 

208 

213 

421 

179 

178 

357 

64 

84.8 

265 

178 

443 

Wells 

12 

318 

292 

610 

280 

243 

523 

87 

85.4 

396 

230 

626 

Winthrop    .   .   . 

6 

153 

186 

339 

136 

161 

297 

42 

87.0 

236 

107 

343 

Totals   .... 

408 

11,234 

9,880 

21,114 

9,969 

8,393 

18,362 

2,752 

86.9 

12,947 

8,601 

21,548 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.   2. 


PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  Pupils  in  each  Class,  whole  Number,  and  Ages,  February,  1879. 


Districts. 

C3 

u 

O 

•d 

o 

CO 

1 

3 

a 
O 

u 
3 
O 

o 

s 
O 

« 
S 

^1 

M 

m 

u 
a 

c 
> 
00 

u 

1, 

>>> 

Adams    .   .  . 

45 

59 

32 

47 

17 

114 

314 

42 

64 

92 

76 

40 

AUston  .   .  . 

52 

42 

21 

39 

36 

84 

274 

59 

60 

69 

50 

36 

Andrew  .   .  . 

66 

63 

56 

58 

54 

177 

474 

75 

111 

113 

94 

81 

Bennett .   .   . 

24 

28 

27 

43 

28 

63 

213 

36 

49 

51 

44 

33 

Bigelow  .   .   . 

94 

105 

82 

110 

72 

181 

644 

120 

170 

151 

125 

78 

Bowditch  .   . 

100 

87 

52 

96 

59 

137 

531 

93 

133 

132 

92 

81 

Bowdoin    .   . 

80 

104 

108 

64 

85 

176 

617 

67 

158 

149 

125 

118 

Brimmer    .   . 

86 

62 

86 

85 

83 

210 

618 

70 

171 

181 

107 

89 

Bunker  Hill  . 

96 

84 

82 

74 

61 

178 

575 

80 

139 

113 

114 

129 

Central  .   .  . 

20 

34 

23 

12 

21 

56 

166 

21 

46 

35 

29 

35 

Chapman   .   . 

76 

82 

103 

82 

76 

128 

547 

70 

139 

141 

101 

96 

Chas.  Sumner 

32 

23 

36 

26 

33 

48 

198 

28 

46 

44 

45 

35 

Comins   .   .   . 

119 

149 

114 

147 

125 

273 

927 

121 

183 

253 

176 

194 

Dearborn   .   . 

134 

143 

146 

124 

183 

240 

970 

ni 

160 

219 

214 

266 

Dor.-Everett 

47 

44 

61 

49 

44 

91 

336 

44 

68 

76 

86 

62 

Dudley(i?oys) 

77 

83 

37 

84 

81 

98 

460 

46 

105 

101 

97 

111 

D  wight  .   .   . 

53 

47 

46 

56 

54 

70 

326 

49 

78 

90 

59 

50 

Kliot    .... 

114 

90 

102 

111 

78 

148 

643 

83 

122 

173 

105 

160 

EmerBon    .  . 

67 

62 

92 

51 

55 

146 

473 

62 

110 

88 

113 

100 

Everett  .   .   . 

96 

91 

119 

104 

107 

150 

667 

70 

129 

160 

141 

167 

Franklin    .   . 

118 

105 

122 

106 

106 

158 

715 

88 

159 

161 

171 

139 

Frothingham 

59 

77 

56 

57 

71 

161 

479 

76 

146 

112 

83 

62 

Gaston    .   .   . 

50 

109 

52 

no 

55 

119 

495 

76 

95 

105 

109 

110 

Gibson    .  .   . 

23 

27 

26 

28 

31 

58 

193 

19 

44 

51 

35 

44 

Hancock     .   . 

100 

115 

106 

135 

145 

183 

784 

111 

170 

177 

145 

181 

Harris .... 

26 

21 

19 

15 

14 

44 

139 

17 

26 

44 

31 

21 

Harvard     .   . 

106 

84 

84 

121 

89 

192 

676 

89 

152 

169 

134 

132 

Hillside  .  .  . 

23 

27 

27 

28 

26 

34 

165 

22 

33 

44 

34 

32 

STATISTICS. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS.  —  Continued. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.   2. 


GRAMMAR   SCHOOLS. 
Number  of  Pupils  to  a  Teacher,  excluding  Principals,   February,  1879. 


Schools. 


Adams .... 
Allston  . . . 
Andrew . . . 
Bennett  . . 
Bigelow  . . 
Bowditch  . 
Bowdoin.. 
Brimmer.. 
Bunker  Hill 
Central .... 
Chapman  . . 
Chas. Sumner 
Comins  . . 
Dearborn 
Dor.-Everett 
Dudley  {Boys) 
Dudley  ((?2VZs) 

Dwight 

Eliot 

Emerson.. .. 

Everett 

Franklin .... 
Frothingham 

Gaston 

Gibson  


10 

7 

11 

6 

15 

8 

9 

16 

12 

6 

11 

4 

15 

18 

7 

8 

6 

11 

16 

13 

U 

14 

11 


2  f^ 


548 
355 
603 
294 
792 
365 
438 
767 
581 
836 
573 
215 
766 
920 
423 
444 
334 
572 
811 
654 
710 
762 
551 
445 
276 


e<^ 


^  B 


54.8 
50.7 
54.8 
49.0 
52.8 
45.6 
38.7 
47.9 
48.4 
56.0 
51.2 
53.7 
51.1 
51.1 
60.4 
55.5 
55.7 
52.0 
50.7 
50.3 
50.7 
54.4 
50.1 
55.6 
55.2 


Schools. 


Hancock  . 
Harris  . . . 
Harvard  . 
Hillside  . . 
Lawrence 
Lewis.  — 


Lincoln 
Lowell. 
Lyman 
Mather 
Minot  . 
Mt.  Vernon 
Norcross  . 
Phillips  . . 
Prescott.. 
Quincy. .. 


Rice 

Sherwin.. 
Sliurtleff. . 
Stoughton 
Tileston . . 
Warren  . . 
Wells .... 
Winthrop 
Totals  . . . 


O   Q) 

6  . 
545 

10 

5 

229 

11 

548 

6 

315 

18 

906 

12 

638 

12 

605 

10 

500 

11 

573 

6 

312 

5 

256 

3 

150 

13 

705 

14 

724 

10 

459 

12 

634 

12 

619 

17 

881 

14 

676 

5 

241 

2' 

69 

12 

613 

9 

506 

18 

956 

508 

26,195 

^  -2 

3     a 


54.5 
45.8 
49.8 
52.5 
50.3 
53.2 
50.4 
50.0 
52.1 
52.0 
51.2 
50.0 
54.2 
51.7 
45.9 
52.2 
51.6 
51.8 
49.0 
48.2 
34.5 
51.1 
56.2 
53.1 

51.5 

LAv.] 


I  Principal  Included. 


STATISTICS. 
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PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  Pupils  to  a   Teacher,   February,  1879. 


Districts. 


Adams 

AUston  .... 
Andrew. . . . 
Bennett  . . . 
Bigelow  ... 
Bowditch . . 
Bowdoin  . . 
Brimmer  . . 
Bunker  Hill 
Central .... 
Chapman  . . 
Ch's  Sumner 

Comins 

Dearborn  . . 
Dor.-Everett 
Dudley  {Boys) 

D  wight 

Eliot 

Emerson  . . . 

Everett 

Franklin  . . . 
Frotliingham 

Gaston 

Gibson  

Hancock.. . . 


!5g 


6 

5 

8 

4 

12 

10 

12 

12 

11 

4 

10 

5 

17 

17 

6 

8 

6 

13 

8 

11 

13 

9 

9 

5 

16 


315 
270 
468 
217 
619 
513 
580 
603 
556 
159 
528 
211 
931 
969 
334 
435 
313 
628 
462 
635 
698 
467 
483 
196 
773 


152 


52.5 
54.0 
56.0 
54.2 
51.6 
51.3 
48.3 
50.3 
50.5 
39.8 
52.8 
42.2 
54.8 
57.0 
55.7 
53.3 
52.2 
48.3 
57.5 
57.7 
53.7 
51.9 
53.7 
39.2 
48.3 


Harris 

Harvard  . . . 
Hillside  . . . . 
Lawrencte  . . 

Lewis 

Lincoln  . . .  ■ 

Lowell 

Lyman 

Mather 

Minot 

Mt.  Vernon 
Norcross . . . 

Phillips 

Prescott  . . . 

Quincy 

Rice 

Sherwin  .  . . 
Shurtleff . . . 
Stoughton . . 

Tileston 

Warren  . . . . 

Wells 

Winthrop  • 

Totals  ... 


'3 
13 

4 
21 
11 

7 
10 


4 
3 
7 
5 
6 
7 
7 

15 
6 
2 
1 
8 

12 
6 

408 


O  O  E 


135 
666 
169 
1,138 
581 
344 
543 
343 
272 
170 
99 
354 
212 
823  I 
398  i 
384 
754  I 
341 
115 
40 
421 
610 
339 

21,114 


ot-' 
!z;2 


45.0 
51.2 
42.3 
54.2 
52.8 
49.1 
54.3 
42.9 
54.4 
42.5 
33.0 
50.6 
42.4 
53.8 
56.9 
54.9 
50.3 
56.8 
57.5 
40.0 
52.6 
50.8 
56.5 


51.7 
[Av.] 
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PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 
Number  of  Pupils  promoted  to   Grammar  Schools,  February,  1879. 


Districts. 


Adams 

AUston 

Andrew   

Bennett 

Bigelow 

Bowditch 

Bowdoin 

Brimmer   

Bunker  Hill... 

Central 

Chapman 

Charles  Sumner 

Comins 

Dearborn 

Dor.-Everett . . . 
Dudley  {Boys)  , 

Dwight 

Eliot 

Emerson    

Everett   

Franklin    

Frothingham  . . . 

Gaston 

Gibson  

Hancock 


45 
16 
57 
24 
92 
60 
79 
97 
60 
17 
87 

89 
84 
61 
63 
45 
104 
70 
94 
80 
55 
93 
19 
92 


Districts. 


Harris 

Harvard  — 
Hillside  ... 
Lawrence. . 

Lewis 

Lincoln  . . . 
Lowell  . . .  • 
Lyman  . . . . 
Mather  . . . . 

Minot 

Mt.  Vernon 
Norcross  . . 
Phillips  ... 
Prescott . . . 
Quincy.  ... 

Rice 

Sherwin. . . 
Shurtleff  . . 
Stoughton  . 
Tileston  . . . 
Warren  .  - . 

Wells 

Winthrop. . 

Totals  ... 


o 


10 
63 
18 
161 
85 
41 
64 
50 
26 
11 

50 
40 
45 
47" 
51 
110 
46 
22 

57 
83 
46 

2,709 
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Superintendent's  Office  Hours. 

Monday  to  Friday,  1  P.M.     Saturday,  9  A.M.  to  1  p.m. 


REPORT. 


Boston  Public  Schools, 
Superintendent's  Office,  Sept.  1,  1879. 

To  the  Scliool  Committee :  — 

I  respectfully  present  my  third  report,  the  thirty- 
sixth  semi-annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools. 

The  last  half  year  has  been  remarkable  chiefly  for 
the  revision  of  the  school  system.  It  has  been  com- 
mon enough  for  one  point  or  another  connected  with 
the  schools  to  come  up  for  readjustment;  but  for 
point  to  follow  point  until  almost  every  question  of 
organization,  administration,  and  instruction  became 
an  oj^en  one,  this  is  so  uncommon  as  to  be  without  a 
parallel  in  my  own  experience.  Isot  only  the  special 
committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  but  the  entire 
Board  have  been  busy  with  reviewing  the  schools,  and 
the  means  of  making  them  better. 

To  many  minds,  both  among  the  committee  and  the 
teachers  in  the  service,  this  searching  sort  of  inquiiy 
seems  objectionable.  It  unsettles  things,  we  are  told; 
it  disturbs  men  and  women,  and  through  them  the 
children  in  their  charge;  it  breaks  into  courses  of 
study,  or  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  which 
cannot  be  touched  without  injuring  them  and  all  con- 
cerned in  them.      AVliy  not  let   them  alone?       The 
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English  General  Cunynghame,  in  his  recent  book  on 
Sonth  Africa,  tells  us  of  a  school-master  in  the  Trans- 
vaal who  had  been  so  much  of  a  reviser  as  to  teach 
his  children  that  the  earth  goes  round  the  sun.  "  This 
may  be  true,  no  doubt,"  said  the  minister  of  the  vil- 
lao-e,  "and  what  the  earth  does  in  Holland;  but  it 
would  be  more  convenient  here  if  you  would  allow  the 
sun  to  still  go  round  the  earth  for  a  few  yeai's  longer. 
We  do  not  like  sudden  changes  in  such  matters." 

Far  from  thinking  revision  a  danger,  or  the  indefi- 
nite postponement  of  it  a  means  of  safety,  I  think  the 
exact  reverse  to  be  true.  It  is  by  postponing  it  that 
we  make  it  dangerous,  suffering  the  want  of  it  to 
become  so  urgent  as  to  demand  more  than  is  really 
safe,  and  bringing  about  a  revolution  rather  than  a 
reform  in  the  end.  History  is  full  of  warning;  so, 
indeed,  is  individual  experience.  Every  mistake  we 
do  not  try  to  correct,  every  abuse  we  leave  without 
a  remedy,  gathers  volume,  and  at  last  rolls  resistlessly 
over  the  growing  grain  as  well  as  the  sands  or 
stones  it  sweeps  away.  Personal  feelings,  moreover, 
are  involved.  An  alteration  is  suggested  as  lightly 
as  it  is  received ;  then  doubts  are  raised,  and  asser- 
tions brought  to  bear  against  them,  until  the  advo- 
cates arid  the  opponents  of  the  change  become  too 
heated  either  to  maintain  or  to  reject  it  as  it  was 
originally  proposed.  It  is  no  longer  what  it  was  then ; 
other  elements  have  entered  into  it,  and  were  it  to 
prevail,  neither  the  good  nor  the  evil  formerly  attrib- 
uted to  it  might  come  to  pass.  If  the  schools  are  to 
1)6  revised,  the  sooner  revision  begins  the  safer  it  will 
be. 
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Revision  of  one  kind  or  another  is  the  standing 
necessity  of  pubUc  education. 

What  custom  wills,  in  all  things  should  we  ilo't, 
The  dust  on  antique  time  would  be  unswept. 

To  clean  the  schools  of  dust,  we  have  often  to  go 
against  their  custom.  The  work  they  did  yesterday  is 
not  that  which  the}-  do  to-da}^,  or  that  which  they  are 
to  do  to-morrow.  It  varies  even  in  material  elements, 
in  buildings,  in  supplies,  in  all  the  instruments  of 
teaching,  and  yet  more  in  its  immaterial  elements,  its 
appreciation  of  moral  and  intellectual  powers,  its 
choice  of  motives  and  of  aims.  An  artist  paints  a 
picture;  if  his  genius  is  ripe  and  his  industry 
thorough,  the  picture  is  probably  as  good  as  he  can 
paint,  and  when  he  tries  to  improve  it  he  is  in  danger 
of  ruining  it.  Such  a  painting-  in  ruin  hangs  at  this 
moment  in  our  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and  no  one 
sees  it  without  regretting  that  the  artist  had  not  been 
content  with  his  original  design,  instead  of  turning  it 
into  unattainable  proportions.  But  a  school,  or  a 
system  of  schools,  is  not  a  canvas  upon  which  one  can 
lay  his  lines  or  colors  in  silence,  and  leave  them  to 
speak  their  unbroken  language  as  long  as  they  last. 
It  is  nothing  passive,  nothing  lifeless.  On  the  con- 
traiy,  it  is  all  alive  with  impulses  and  forces  contin- 
ually asserting  themselves,  and  active  as  any  activity 
in  the  universe.  Its  members  want  one  thing  now, 
and  another  bereafter,  as  they  make  their  varying 
eflbrts  with  vMi-ying  purposes  and  varying  issues. 
The  outlines  of  an  early  period  become  too  narrow  or 
too  l)ro;id   foi-  a   later  one,  and   as   they  arc  filled   in 
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with  an  almost  infinite  multiplicity  of  detail,  they 
contract  or  expand  of  themselves,  whatever  freedom 
may  give  or  routine  take  away.  Hence  the  suscepti- 
bility of  a  system  to  receive  treatment  as  if  it  were 
a  living"  being,  with  different  wants  at  different  times, 
but  always  with  some  want  or  other,  some  struggle, 
some  hope,  some  excess,  to  be  considered  by  those 
who  wish  it  well. 

Revision  has  failed,  or  nearly  failed,  to  diminish  ex- 
penditure. While  the  Board,  as  a  whole,  favor  econ- 
omy, the  committees  among  whom  its  functions  are 
divided,  feel  strongly  drawn  in  an  opposite  direction. 
Each  separate  charge  seems  to  require  larger  rather 
than  smaller  appropriations,  and  each  is  too  essential 
to  the  entire  system  to  be  pinched  or  obstructed. 
Local  and  individual  interests  rise  up  in  the  way  of 
general  retrenchment.  Theories  take  the  same  stand 
against  interference  with  the  progress  that  has  been, 
or  is  yet  to  be,  made.  When  other  reasons  give  out, 
there  is  always  the  stock  argument,  that  economy  is 
but  extravagance  in  disguise.  So  that,  turn  whither 
we  will,  we  are  sure  to  meet  some  currents  setting  in 
against  every  attempt  to  reduce  expenses. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  revision  movement  has  met 
Avith  decided  success  in  quickening  the  concern  for 
public  education.  Those  who  prefei*  it  as  it  is,  or  has 
been,  and  those  who  would  rather  see  a  closer 
resemblance  between  it  and  what  they  think  it  might 
be,  have  taken  their  ground  with  fresh  desires  to 
hold  it  fast.  Probably  not  a  member  of  the  School 
Committee,  or  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  or  of  the 
teaching  staffs,  —  IS'ormal,  High,  Grammar,  Primai  y, 
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Evening,  and  Special,  —  but  has  thought  more  about 
the  duties  as  well  as  the  rights  belonging  to  these 
positions;  more,  also,  about  their  relations  to  the 
schools,  separately  and  collectively.  Principles  of 
organizing,  governing,  teaching,  promoting,  and 
graduating,  regular  and  special  instruction,  salaries 
and  supplies,  exhibitions  and  festivals,  all  have  passed 
under  review.  The  whole  line  has  been  in  motion, 
and  every  part  of  it  has  been  carefully  inspected, 
rank  and  file,  arms  and  accoutrements,  from  end  to 
end.  For  this  the  Revision  Committee  are  not  re- 
sponsible. It  was  not  their  appointment,  not  their 
inquiries,  or  their  reports,  which  started  these  dis- 
cussions, but  preceding  uncertainties,  out  of  which 
came  also  the  creation  of  the  committee.  AYhat  we 
owe  to  the  committee  is  the  thoughtful  and  laborious 
investigation  of  these  questions,  and,  as  an  inevitable 
consequence,  the  more  general  and  the  more  deliberate 
consideration  of  them  by  all  who  have  the  welfare  of 
our  schools  at  heart. 

The  most  important  thing  in  the  way  of  revision 
has  been  proposed  rather  than  accomplished.  This 
is  the  change  of  the  teachers'  tenure  of  office  from 
one  year  to  three  years.  It  does  not  take  effect  until 
the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year,  in  April,  1880, 
but  there  seems  no  reason  to  fear  that  it  will  be 
delayed  beyond  that  time.  I  Avish  that  it  might  begin 
even  sooner,  and  as  a  tenure  for  good  behavior  in- 
stead of  for  three  years;  and  this  not  only  for  the 
teachers'  sakes,  but  for  the  pupils'.  It  is  plain  that 
the  teacher  will  be  benefited,  that  he  has  anxieties 
enouof"h    without    beimi;   anxious    concernin<»'   his  re- 
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election,  and  that  if  any  trouble  outside  of  teaching 
can  be  spared  him,  its  removal  will  render  him  better 
able  to  meet  the  trouble  inseparable  from  his  personal 
duty.  Ilis  largest  resources,  both  moral  and  intel- 
lectual, are  burdened  without  adding  a  feather's 
weight  of  uncertainty  about  his  position  or  his  in- 
come. More  than  all  this,  it  is  only  by  making  him 
feel  reasonably  sure  of  his  place,  and  for  as  long  as 
he  is  able  to  fill  it,  that  we  encourage  him  to  improve 
himself.  He  wants  time  for  study,  time  for  growth, 
and  not  only  time,  but  inclination,  say  rather  desire, 
which  he  can  hardly  feel  if  his  future  is  precarious. 
To  give  him  what  he  needs  is  to  give  his  pupils  what 
they  need,  even  more  than  he.  To  him  his  reappoint- 
ment is  a  question  merely  of  standing  or  support; 
serious  matters,  to  be  sure,  but  not  the  most  serious  of 
all.  To  his  pupils  it  is  a  question  of  example  and  in- 
fluence, of  the  vigor  and  labor  which  he  stirs  in 
them,  of  the  calmness  and  patience  which  they  ai'e  to 
see  in  him  if  they  are  to  cultivate  them  in  themselves ; 
in  short,  of  the  force  he  is  to  exert  over  their  natures, 
in  order  to  do  them  the  good  for  which  they  have 
been  brought  to  him.  Mau}^  a  teacher  has  taught  as 
well  under  the  shadow  of  an  annual  election  as  though 
he  had  been  in  unbroken  sunshine ;  but  many  another 
has  not,  and  it  may  be  that  these  ai*e  not  inferior  to 
those  in  natural  powers.  A  sensitive  spirit,  all  ten- 
derness and  symj^athy,  as  quick  to  feel  others'  wants 
as  its  own,  responsive  to  ever}^  claim  upon  it,  is  just 
the  spirit  which  our  schools  most  need,  and  just  the 
one  to  suffer  most  from  a  canvass  I'epeated  every  year. 
But  comparisons  are  unnecessary.     Kot  one  of  all 
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the  men  and  women  in  the  schools  but  will  be  en- 
couraged by  the  greater  degree  of  confidence  in 
them  implied  by  an  appointment  for  three  years,  if 
not  for  more.  They  have  not  suftered  from  arbitrary 
action,  or  even  from  the  fear  of  it,  on  the  part  of  the 
School  Committee.  This  body  is  not  in  the  habit  of 
dropping  teachers  without  cause*  indeed,  they  are 
often  retained  from  mere  reluctance  to  drop  them. 
But  so  long  as  human  nature  remains  the  same,  it  may 
be  taken  for  granted,  that  the  committee  which  ap- 
points its  teachers  on  the  most  high-minded  tenui'e 
will  be  rewai'ded  by  the  most  high-minded  service. 
An  annual  election  will  always  be  colored  to  some 
extent  by  a  sense  of  dependence  on  the  teachers'  side, 
and  of  patronage  on  the  committee's,  which  it  would 
be  better  for  both  sides,  and  for  the  schools,  to  Avipe 
out  forever. 

There  is  one  consideration  which  seems  to  be  of 
weight  against  a  tenure  limited  b}^  anything  short  of 
good  behavior.  It  is  that  the  best  teachers,  or  ver^' 
many  of  them,  will  neither  seek  nor  accept  a  place 
involving  reelection.  Thus  men  who^AVOuld  adorn  our 
schools  turn  from  them  to  colleges  Avhose  professor- 
ships, once  given,  are  not  to  be  given  again;  thus 
women,  from  whom  a  public  school  might  draw  the 
very  inspiration  it  requires,  pass  it  by  for  some  private 
institution  where  they  feel  they  will  be  protected  as 
Avell  as  employed.  Such  teachers  are  to  be  drawn  to 
the  schools,  not  by  raising  salaries  or  multiplying 
promises,  but  by  making  appointments  once  and  foi* 
all.  There  will  be  no  embarrassment  as  to  their 
termination  when  the  time  to  terminate  them  comes. 
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It  is  never  the  good  teacher  Avho  makes  a  difficulty 
about  resigning. 

So  much  for  a  better  way  of  appointing  teachers. 
Let  us  now  turn  to  a  better  way  of  preparing  tliem. 
A  large,  probably  the  larger,  number  of  those  who 
enter  our  service  will  be,  as  they  have  beeii,  prepared 
elsewhere,  whether  in  colleges  or  in  normal  or  other 
schools.  But  for  those  prepared  in  our  own  schools, 
for  the  schools  preparing  them,  and  for  the  schools  in 
which  they  teach,  it  is  all  important  that  their  train- 
ing should  be  equal  to  the  demands  sure  to  be  made 
upon  it. 

It  is  only  for  the  latter  part  of  this  training,  as 
given  in  our  public  schools,  that  the  ISTormal  School 
is  responsible.  We  incline  to  make  it,  perhaps  it  in- 
clines to  be,  responsible  for  more;  and,  like  every 
other  IS'ormal  School  in  the  country,  it  tries  to  make 
good  the  deficiencies  of  the  preparation  for  it,  as  well 
as  to  do  its  own  work  for  its  puj^ils.  An  inquiry  has 
just  been  made  by  a  special  committee  of  the  last 
Xew  York  Legislature  into  the  formal  Schools  of 
that  State,  and  the  result  is,  as  usual,  an  admission  of 
culture  or  the  knowledge  of  subjects,  or  both,  as 
legitimate  branches  of  normal  instruction.  It  may  be 
hard  to  struggle  against  foregone  conclusions,  but 
not  the  less  right  to  do  so  while  there  is  any  hope  of 
reversing  them.  ISTo  IN'ormal  School  in  i^ew  York  or 
any  other  State  has  time  enough  for  both  general  and 
special  studies,  and  Avhatever  it  devotes  to  the  former, 
unless  in  the  most  superficial  manner,  can  be  ill 
spared  by  the  latter.  A  professional  school  is  bound 
to  give  professional  training.     A  law  school  teaches 
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law,  not  logic,  or  rhetoric,  or  declamation ;  a  medical 
school  teaches  medicine,  not  natural  science,  except 
so  far  as  it  is  a  pai't  of  medical ;  and  so  a  teaching 
school  teaches  teaching,  not  thinking,  or  speaking,  or 
writing,  or  anything  else,  save  as  an  illustration  of 
didactics.  This  seems  to  me  the  province  of  our 
school  as  of  any  other,  and  the  committee  have 
recently  taken  the  same  view  in  increasing  the  time 
allotted  to  the  practice  of  teaching  throughout  the 
schools,  while  that  allotted  to  studying  in  the  N^orraal 
School  itself  has  been  reduced.  The  regulations  now 
say  "  at  least  three  months "  for  observation  and 
practice,  and  that  is  one-third  of  the  school-year. 
The  other  two-thirds  will  be  profitably  spent  in 
learning  how  to  observe  and  how  to  practice  to  the 
greatest  advantage. 

A  Xormal  School  is  like  a  camp  among  the  hills, 
where  a  party  already  fitted  for  intelligent  com- 
munion Avith  nature  gather  for  the  summer.  Morn- 
ing by  morning  they  go  forth,  some  to  sketch,  some 
to  fish  or  shoot,  some  to  stroll  or  climb;  but  all  to 
do  what  the}"  could  not  do  but  for  the  camp,  and  also 
for  its  daily  partings.  Evening  by  evening  they  return 
to  tell  the  day's  adventures,  to  bring  together  the 
experiences  and  acquisitions  Avhich  have  enriched  it, 
and  out  of  which  grow  the  yet  richer  enjoyments  of 
succeeding  days.  AVhat  would  be  thought  of  one  who 
spent  the  day  under  canvas?  lie  might  be  reading 
the  best  book,  or  cop^-ing  the  best  sketch,  oT*  cooking 
the  best  dinner;  but  where  would  be  the  ditterence 
to  him  between  the  hills  and  the  streets  he  had  left 
behind?      Just   so  with  the  Xormal    School    whose 
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pupils  spend  tlieir  few  months  in  studying  or  reciting 
Avithin  its  rooms.  They  learn  in  that  way,  but  they 
might  learn  a  great  deal  more  in  another,  that  is, 
by  going  among  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  other 
schools,  to  stud}^  them,  to  compare  them,  to  Avork  with 
them,  and  then  to  bring  back  their  observations  to 
their  own  school  to  be  collated  and  matured.  This 
is  the  course  now  opening  before  our  ISTormal  School, 
and  the  pursuit  of  it  w^ill  be  rich  in  results  both  to  the 
school  itself  and  to  the  schools  it  serves. 

It  has  gained  another  opportunity  in  post-graduate 
instruction.  The  pupils,  instead  of  being  dismissed 
with  their  diplomas,  are  invited  to  return  and  prolong 
their  studies  and  observations  for  another  or  part  of 
another  year.  While  they  wait  for  appointments,  they 
can  thus  qualify  themselves  more  and  more  to  enter 
upon  them.  This  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  gradu- 
ates, and  to  those  whom  they  are  to  teach.  It  is  also 
an  advantaofe  to  the  school  which  continues  teachins; 
them.  Their  presence  will  act  favorably  upon  the 
younger  pupils,  while  it  will  give  their  teachers  the 
satisfaction  of  looking  above  and  beyond  the  diploma, 
or  that  for  which  the  diploma  stands. 

The  High  Schools  have  their  broader  range,  training 
not  only  those  who  intend  to  teach,  but  those  who 
look  forward  to  any  educated  calling.  In  this  they 
will  be  aided,  I  trust,  by  the  recent  revision.  It  has 
aimed  at  two  points  in  particular:  first,  districting  the 
pupils  in  local  schools  for  two  years,  and  combining 
them  in  the  central  schools  for  two  years  more ;  second, 
extending  their  coarse  in  time,  and  yet  simplifying  its 
studies.     Neither  point  has  been  entirely  secured. 
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The  first  is  carried  with  regard  to  the  two  central 
and  four  of  the  six  local  schools,  but  the  other  two 
are  left  with  the  charge  of  the  pupils  in  their  districts 
for  the  whole  four  years  of  the  High  School  course. 
So  far  as  this  exception  gratifies  the  masters  and 
assistant  teachers  of  these  schools,  it  commands  my 
sympathy.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  be  for  the  good 
of  the  pupils  to  confine  them,  all  the  way  through,  to 
a  school  of  their  own  neighborhood.  They  lose  the 
opportunity  of  meeting  pupils  from  other  neighbor- 
hoods, and  thus  broadening  their  relations  and  their 
ideas.  A  central  High  School,  open  for  at  least  a 
part  of  the  course  to  pupils  from  every  quarter  of  the 
city,  corresponds  in  its  degree  to  a  Univei'sity,  and 
the  exclusion  of  pupils  from  it  is,  I  think,  a  decided 
loss  to  them. 

The  second  point,  that  is,  the  simplification  of  High 
School  studies,  is  yet  to  be  gained.  It  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  High  Schools,  and  they 
will  act  as  they  think  best.  I  sincerely  trust  that 
something  may  be  done,  and  done  soon,  in  this  direc- 
tion. ^-  Dark  with  excessive  bright "  describes  the 
excess  of  subjects,  and  the  imperfect  mastery  of  them, 
now  prevailing  here  as  well  as  elsewhere.  I  have 
already  reported  upon  this,  however,  and  will  spare 
the  committee  the  repetition  of  opinions  which  are 
neither  so  genial  nor  so  acceptable  as  to  make  it 
pleasant  to  insist  upon  them. 

The  committee  have  decided  to  reduce  the  term  of 
instruction  in  the  Latin  School  for  boys  to  six  years. 
This  will  prove  a  benefit  to  the  school,  as  well  as  to 
the  boys,  who  would  otherwise  enter  it  too  soon,  or 
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remain  in  it  too  long.  An  examination  for  admission 
has  been  adopted,  instead  of  a  limit  of  age,  as  the 
condition  of  entrance.  Much  will  depend  upon  the 
character  of  this  examination ;  if  genuine,  it  will  keep 
the  school  free  from  many  such  boys  as  have  hitherto 
crowded  into  it  without  any  reasonable  hope  of  profit- 
ing by  its  instruction.  It  is  the  felicity  of  a  school  as 
venerable  and  as  strong  as  this  to  be  absolutely  inde- 
pendent of  the  numbers  of  its  pupils. 

The  question  of  deepest  moment  to  the  Grammar 
and  Primary  Schools  has  related  to  their  separation. 
Whether  they  are  two  grades  or  one;  whether,  if 
two,  they  should  have  one  head;  whether  either 
suffers  from  being  under  the  same  government  with 
the  other,  —  these  points  havc^  been  more  or  less 
thoughtfully  considered.  At  the  end  of  March,  the 
experiment  of  placing  a  Primary  School  under  sepa- 
rate supervision  was  tried  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Third  Division,  who  entrusted  the  Dean  School  in 
Wall  street  to  Supervisor  Tweed.  The  time  to  the 
end  of  the  school  year  was  short,  and  the  situation 
generally  unfavorable,  but  so  marked  an  improvement 
followed  as  to  incline  many  of  the  School  Committee 
to  extend  the  experiment.  Accordingly,  Primary  in- 
struction has  been  separated  from  Grammar  through- 
out the  city,  and  given  into  the  charge  of  three 
Supervisors,  designated  by  the  Superintendent, — 
Messrs.  Tweed,  Mason,  and  Kneeland. 

This  change  takes  effect  at  the  present  date,  and 
continues  until  the  beginning  of  the  next  school-year, 
April  1,  1880.  Its  further  continuance  depends,  of 
course,  upon  its  success,  and  its  success  chiefly  upon 
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two  conditions,  both  of  which  I  believe  will  be  ful- 
filled: one,  the  readiness  of  the  Supervisors  and  the 
Primary  teachers,  and  the  other,  the  readiness  of  the 
children,  to  profit  by  all  favorable  opportunities. 

I  cannot  see  any  reason  to  doubt  that  Primary  in- 
struction is  a  grade  by  itself.  It  is  the  earliest  stage 
in  our  system,  designed  for  the  youngest  children, 
who  are  to  be  taught,  first,  hoAV  to  learn,  and  only 
secondly,  what  to  learn.  It  has  the  least  to  do  with 
stud3%  that  is,  fixed  mental  exertion.  It  places  the 
smallest  dependence  upon  books  or  any  other  of  the 
accepted  educational  instruments,  leaving  the  teacher 
free  to  give,  and  the  jDupil  free  to  receive,  immediate 
personal  influence.  There  seems  to  me  a  marked 
difference  betv/een  its  means  and  ends  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  those  of  any  later  grade. 
Grammar,  High,  or  Xormal,  I  know  not  which  grade 
has  a  better  claim  to  independence  than  the  Primary. 

AVhich,  indeed,  has  so  good  a  claim?  The  grade 
which  begins  education  goes  far  towards  ending  it. 
Though  but  the  initiative,  it  is  decisive,  and  what 
follows  is  obedient  to  its  signals  long  after  they  have 
sunk  out  of  sight.  The  school  which  shapes  the 
mind  of  the  little  child  shapes  the  mind  of  the  boy, 
the  man,  the  immortal  being. 

There  are  reasons,  then,  for  objecting  to  the  con- 
nection between  the  Grammar  and  the  Primary 
Schools.  Established  as  it  has  been,  it  has  forced  or 
attempted  to  force  two  grades  into  one,  if  not  in  all 
respects,  at  least  in  some  of  the  most  important  of  all. 
The  attempt  caimot  be  persevered  in  without  injuiy 
to  both  grades.     Compare  the  transition  from  Gram- 
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mar  to  High  Schools  with  that  from  Primary  to 
Grammar,  and  it  will  not  appear  the  more  strongly 
marked.  Outward  points  may  catch  the  eye,  tradi- 
tions and  names  may  be  more  striking,  but  the  points 
that  lie  within,  —  the  development  of  the  mind,  the 
power  of  mental  application,  the  mastery  of  books 
and  exercises,  these  are  more  different  in  the  Primary 
scholar  compared  with  the  Grammar  than  in  the 
Grammar  compared  with  the  High.  Why,  then,  a 
connection  between  the  Primary  and  the  Grammar 
Schools  that  we  never  dream  of  making  between  the 
Grammar  and  High? 

Is  it  because  there  can  be  but  one  principal  for  the 
two  lower  grades?  If  so,  the  relative  importance  of 
the  two  should  be  preserved,  and  the  principal  of  a 
Primary  School  be  placed  over  a  Grammar,  rather 
than  the  reverse.  The  w^orking  power  of  public 
schools  works  up  as  well  as  down,  and  its  earlier 
operations  affect  its  later  ones  even  more  than  the 
later  affect  the  earlier.  A  teacher  of  the  lowest 
Primary  class  is  felt  throughout  the  upper  classes  as 
no  teacher  of  the  highest  class  can  be  in  the  lowei', 
and  there,  where  the  influence  is  the  strongest,  the 
strongest  teacher  should  be  posted,  with  some  sort  of 
supervisory  charge  over  the  rest.  In  the  same  way,  a 
head  of  a  Primary  School  is  better  adapted  to  the 
additional  charge  of  a  Grammar  School  than  the  head 
of  a  Grammar  to  that  of  a  Primary.  He  who  sets  a 
troop  in  motion,  and  leads  it  till  its  marching  habits 
are  formed,  is  a  safer  leader  of  it  as  it  moves  forward, 
than  another,  accustomed  to  its  later  stages,  can  be  of 
its  earlier. 
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Another  reason  for  making  the  Primary  grade  in- 
dependent is,  that  it  is  thns,  and  thus  only,  secured 
against  premature  promotions.  As  long  as  it  depends 
upon  the  Grammar  grade,  its  children  are  liable  to  be 
hurried  on,  in  order  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  classes 
above  them.  Grammar  pupils  drop  out  of  the  ranks, 
and  as  the  gaps  cannot  be  left,  other  Grammar  pupils 
are  thrust  into  them,  and  the  places  thus  made  empty 
are  given  to  Primary  pupils,  at  the  cost  sometimes  of 
a  half  year,  sometimes  of  a  year  in  the  course.  This 
loss  is  constantly  inflicted  on  the  children  least  able 
to  bear  it,  —  the  poor,  who  can  afford  to  stay  but  a 
short  time  at  school,  and  therefore  need  to  employ 
that  time  most  rationally;  and  the  yet  poorer,  whose 
homes  give  them  little  or  no  training,  except  in  evil, 
and  to  w^hom,  therefore,  the  unbroken  training  of  the 
schools  is  doubly  needful.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the 
committee  to  order  these  promotions  to  cease,  but 
there  is  little  probability  that  the  power  wall  be  exer- 
cised. The  only  other  way  to  stop  them  is  to  detach 
the  Primary  Schools  from  the  Grammar,  and  leave  the 
latter  to  wrestle  with  their  own  vacancies. 

It  is  better  for  the  Grammar  School  itself  to  be 
independent  of  the  Primar}'.  It  cannot  sufter  the 
losses  to  wdiich  the  Primary  is  exposed;  but  there  is 
another  loss,  and  a  very  serious  one,  from  wdiich  it 
must  suffer.  Its  master  is  divided  between  it  and  the 
Primary  Schools  attached  to  it,  and  w^hat  they  gain 
of  him  it  loses,  and  loses  irreparably.  Nothing  in 
all  our  system  is  more  unaccountable  to  me  than  that 
a  school  of  hundreds  of  scholars  should  be  consid- 
ered so  imperfect  a  responsibility  for  its  master  as  to 
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require  the  added  responsibility  of  one,  two,  three,  or 
more  Primary  Schools,  not  classes  merely,  but  schools. 
What  a  loss,  too,  to  the  master,  that  instead  of  con- 
centrating himself  upon  a  number  not  too  large  to  be 
influenced  by  him,  he  should  find  his  influence  dissi- 
pated; and  yet  more,  that  instead  of  having  time 
enough  for  the  most  delightful  and  the  most  fruitful 
of  all  his  duties,  that  of  teaching,  he  should  be  torn 
from  it  by  merely  administrative  cares. 

I  have  intended  no  reflection  upon  any  of  those 
who  organized,  or  who  have  administered,  our  Pri- 
mary Schools.  On  the  contrary,  I  hold  in  great 
respect  the  services  of  the  superintendent  who 
planned,  the  committee  who  adopted,  and  the  princi- 
pals who  have  conducted,  the  present  system,  belie v- 
ine:  it  the  best  that  could  be  devised  at  the  time.  But 
the  time  may  have  come  for  a  yet  better  system,  and 
if  it  has  we  can  do  no  less  than  set  about  it.  It  is 
no  summer  day's  pastime.  It  involves  deep  plough- 
ing of  fields  grown  hard,  deep  sowing  in  soils  grown 
dry,  deep  toiling  through  heat  and  cold,  through 
storm  and  sunshine,  till  another  plan  can  be  ripened 
for  another  period. 

I^either  have  I  meant  in  what  has  been  written  to 
slight  the  great  truth  of  the  unity  of  schools.  It  is 
of  little  importance  to  define  their  grades  or  their 
distinctions,  compared  with  the  appreciation  of  their 
common  interest  and  their  common  nature.  Their 
work  can  never  be  broken  without  being  impaired. 
It  is  not  one  thing  in  one  grade  and  one  in  another, 
but  the  same  all  the  way,  from  the  morning  in  which 
it  begins  with  a  little  child,  to  the  noon  when  it  dis- 
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misses  the  full-gro\yn  youth  to  the  hfe  for  which  it 
has  prepared  him.  As  it  goes  on  from  age  to  age, 
and  grade  to  grade,  it  changes  in  expression  only,  not 
in  spirit.  That  there  may  be  no  hindrances  to  its 
spirit,  that  the  com-se  over  which  it  moves  may  be  free 
as  the  air,  and  that  it  may  be  itself,  one  everywhere, 
one  always,  seem  to  me  among  the  chief  ends  of 
education. 

The  Evening  Schools  have  had  a  large  share  in 
the  work  of  revision,  and  no  schools  needed  a  larger. 
They  have  been  too  many;  their  number  is  diminished. 
They  have  been  too  loosely  constituted;  they  are  now 
to  be  more  careful  about  their  admissions,  their  clas- 
sifications, and  their  standards.  They  have  been  too 
poorly  provided  with  rooms,  books,  and  even  teach- 
ers; they  are  to  be  opened  in  rooms  of  the  day- 
schools,  furnished  with  attractive  and  instructive 
books,  and  above  all,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  entrusted  to 
perfectly  competent  instructors,  men  and  women  who 
not  only  feel  the  privilege  but  possess  the  power  of 
teaching  pupils  so  much  in  need  of  being  taught,  and 
taught  well.  Such  regulations  as  now  go  into  force 
cannot  be  expected  to  make  the  schools  perfect;  but 
it  will  be  a  great  disappointment  if  many  of  their  im- 
perfections are  not  removed.  It  has  been  questioned 
whether  Evening  Schools  form  a  proper  or  manage- 
able department  of  public  education;  and  no  wonder. 
If  we  can  prove  that  they  do,  by  the  experience  of  the 
coming  winter,  it  will  be  a  blessing  to  other  communi- 
ties besides  ours. 

I  have  spoken  of  what  strike  me  as  the  best  re- 
sults of  revision.     They  are  alike  in  this,  that  they 
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are  all  in  the  nature  of  relief.  See  how  variously  and 
yet  how  uniformly  the  schools  are  relieved;  how  the 
teachers  are  saved  from  needless  anxieties  by  a  more 
lasting  tenure ;  how  the  ]N^ormal  School  sees  a  more 
open  professional  track  before  it;  how  the  High 
Schools  may  hope  for  a  simpler  course;  how  the 
Grammar  and  Primary  Schools  are  freed  from  their 
entangling  alliance;  how  the  Evening  Schools  are 
snatched  from  chaos  and  set  where  their  labors  will  be 
orderly  and  effective;  and  we  shall  see  that  the 
changes  which  the  committee  have  sanctioned  are 
alleviative,  Uke  those  of  wise  and  helpful  law-givers  in 
every  age.  Solon  could  give  no  better  title  to  the 
ordinance  which  rescued  the  Athenians  from  impend- 
ing ruin  than  the  Disburdening.  If  the  recent  revi- 
jsion  proves  deserving  of  the  same  title,  it  will  take  a 
high  place  in  the  history  of  our  schools. 

Perhaps  some  other  loads  may  be  lightened. 
Such  are  the  annual  exhibitions,  which,  as  generally 
conducted,  lie  heavy  upon  many  a  teacher  and  many 
a  pupil.  Did  they  exhibit  the  work  of  the  year,  in- 
stead of  something  added  to  it,  like  feathers  tied  upon 
a  rose-bush;  did  they  aim  at  simpleness  and  modesty, 
instead  of  the  tasteless  display  which  is  too  often 
seen ;  there  would  be  no  pressure,  but  rather  a  relief, 
providing  as  they  do  an  opportunity  for  exchanging 
greetings  and  good  wishes  between  the  schools  and 
their  neighbors.  As  for  some  of  our  parades,  such  as 
the  march  of  the  school-regiment  through  the  streets, 
and  the  prize-drills  which  bring  the  schools  that 
should  be  the  highest  to  a  level  with  the  stage 
where  they  are    celebrated,    there   seems  to  me   no 
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feature  in  these  performances  sufficiently  redeeming 
to  make  up  for  their  injurious  effects.  Concerning 
the  Annual  Festival  in  the  Music  Hall  there  is  much 
to  be  said  against  it  on  the  score  of  excitement  and 
finery,  much  more  on  that  of  fatigue  and  exposure, 
particularly  for  the  children  of  the  suburbs;  but  there 
is  also  mnch  to  be  said  in  its  favor,  and  I  should  be 
sorry  to  give  it  up  altogether,  though  I  Avould  cer- 
tainly modify  it  in  many  respects,  had  I  the  power. 
Whatever  transforms  the  training  of  the  mind  into  a 
masquerade,  or  a  burst  of  fii'eworks,  is  more  honored 
in  the  breach  than  the  observance. 

Of  much  greater  moment  than  any  of  these  external 
burdens  are  the  internal  ones  from  Avhich  our  schools 
are  apt  to  suffer.  All  the  paraphernalia  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  ranks,  percentages,  extras,  merits, 
checks,  and  the  rest,  are  among  the  chief  hindrances 
to  moral  and  intellectual  life.  They  drag  the  nature 
down  to  lower  impulses,  compel  it  to  be  content  with 
lower  duties,  and  throw  a  spell  over  it  wiiich  we  are 
to  break  if  Ave  w^ould  not  see  it  benumbed  forever. 
Have  w^e  not  yet  learned  that  we  must  appeal  to  the 
noblest  motives  if  Ave  are  forming  the  noblest  lives? 

An  Oriental  story  describes  a  miller  roused  from 
sleep  by  a  camel  thrusting  in  its  snout  at  the  door  of 
his  hovel.  "  Only  let  me  put  my  head  in,"  begs  the 
camel ;  and  in  it  comes,  then  the  neck,  then  the  body, 
and  Avhen  the  miller  tries  to  get  it  out,  the  beast  says, 
"  If  you  don't  Avant  me,  go  yourself."  The  camel  has 
been  intrusive  in  education,  and  particularly  in  public 
education.  Organizations,  regulations,  methods,  and 
customs,  not  properly  educational,  have  so  pressed 
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upon  Avhat  is  educational  as  to  squeeze  the  very  life 
out  of  it  at  times.  The  situation,  so  far  as  it  con- 
tinues, should  be  reversed.  Accidentals  should  give 
way  to  essentials,  and  the  ground  be  cleared  as  for 
an  upward  growth.  There  is  no  need  of  controversy. 
"  I  have  often  seen  it,"  wrote  Faraday,  "  do  great 
harm,  and  remember  few  cases  where  it  has  helped 
much  either  to  pull  down  error  or  advance  truth." 
But  open  inquiry,  thoughtful  weighing  of  principles, 
clear  and  courageous  conclusions,  these  are  means  of 
peace  as  well  as  of  security.  Education  makes  us 
capable  of  many  things;  there  are  some  things  of 
which  it  should  make  us  incapable,  and  they  should 
be  set  aside. 

The  discussions  to  which  the  preceding  questions 
gave  rise  have  brought  out  afresh  the  relations  of  the 
schools  to  the  committee,  and  through  the  committee 
to  the  city.  It  may  be  of  use  to  take  up  these  rela- 
tions and  present  them  in  the  light  in  which  they 
appear  to  those  who  really  think  about  them.  They 
are  not  to  be  treated  off-hand.  Other  things  than 
regulations  and  statistics  are  involved;  other  things, 
also,  than  the  personal  interests  of  which  they  some- 
times seem  to  consist.  What  they  spring  from,  how 
they  are  sustained,  and  to  what  they  tend,  are  among  the 
most  serious  concerns  to  public  education.  It  swings 
far  on  one  side  or  the  other,  according  to  the  princi- 
ples balancing  it,  or,  in  other  words,  according  to  the 
views  which  are  taken  of  the  city  by  the  schools  and 
of  the  schools  by  the  city.  Let  us  see  how  difterent 
these  views  may  be,  and  how  differently  they  may  act 
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on  all  of  us,  pupils,  teachers,  officers,  members  of  the 
committee,  and  members  of  the  community. 

The  lowest  view  for  the  community  to  take  is  that 
the  schools  are  a  burden.  Every  dollar  expended 
upon  them  is  then  so  much  taken  from  somebody  or 
everybody,  instead  of  so  much  added  to  the  common 
resources.  It  is  a  strain  upon,  not  a  service  to,  the 
city  which  the  schools  represent,  and  the  more  they 
are  held  in,  the  more  difficult  their  course  is  made, 
the  better  for  all  besides  them.  One  would  hardly 
imagine  that  they  were  established  for  our  children, 
whose  cause  is  theirs,  and  who  sutler  with  the  evil 
done  them  or  the  good  withheld  from  them.  The}^ 
would  seem  to  have  been  founded,  not  exactly  in  the 
interest  of  tax-pnyers,  but  with  more  respect  for  them 
than  for  anybody  else.  It  is  not  they,  however, 
who  demand  this  particular  consideration.  They  may 
not  think  that  the  schools  need  all  the  money  voted 
them.  Less  costly  houses,  less  pretentious  branches 
of  instruction,  less  exhibition  and  festival,  possibly 
less  numerous  offices  and  less  liberal  salaries,  may  ap- 
pear to  be  called  for,  particularly  in  seasons  of  financial 
depression.  But  for  all  reasonable  purposes,  as  they 
would  say,  for  all  that  really  goes  to  make  education 
genuine,  the  tax-payers,  especially  the  large  tax-payers, 
make  no  objection  to  generous  estimates.  The  objec- 
tion comes  from  men  who  contribute  little  or  nothing 
to  the  municipal  treasury,  but  who  have  a  good  deal  of 
control  over  the  contributions  of  others.  They  like 
appropriations  for  objects  they  understand  better 
than  public  instruction,  and  from  which  they  think 
they   can   profit  more.     Such   as   have   children   at 
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school  can  apj^reciate  the  helpfulness  as  well  as  the 
burdensomeness  of  the  schools.  But  very  few  even 
of  this  class  give  up  shaking  their  heads  at  the 
educational  budget  of  the  year,  and  insisting  that  it 
ought  to  be  reduced.  The  less  of  a  burden  it  is  to 
them,  the  more  they  seem  to  repeat  the  word  and 
fancy  it  a  reality. 

Then  there  is  the  view  of  necessity,  as  we  may  call 
it,  under  which  the  schools  are  open  to  more  favor- 
able judgment.  But  for  them  it  is  seen  that  society 
would  be  unsafe,  public  and  private  life  would  be 
blasted,  and  little  would  be  left  of  the  American  peo- 
ple besides  its  name.  His  Honor  the  Mayor,  at  the 
dedication  of  the  last  completed  school-house,  spoke 
of  the  schools  as  forts  protecting  our  lives  and  our- 
selves, and  no  one  who  listened  to  him  but  must  have 
felt  anew  how  necessary  these  institutions  are  to 
other  institutions,  how  they  shield  us  on  every  side 
against  open  and  secret  perils.  We  have  only  to 
take  a  morning's  w^alk  through  half-a-dozen  streets, 
out  of  school  houi's,  to  see  childi*en  who  excite  fi'esh 
anxiety  for  them  and  fresh  gratitude  for  their  schools. 
If  fi'om  the  street  we  follow  a  few  to  the  homes  whei'e 
they  sleep  and  eat  as  they  can,  growmg  up  more  like 
plants  in  a  ceHar  than  like  plants  in  the  sun,  under 
deep  present  and  deeper  future  shadows,  the  sense  of 
Avhat  the  schools  are  doing  for  them  is  quickened 
through  and  through.  This  makes  the  communit}^ 
readier  to  support  the  schools,  and  support  them 
liberally.  It  is  a  matter  of  self-interest;  and  "in- 
terest," as  John  Rutledge  said  in  the  convention  of 
1787,  "  is  the  governing  principle  of  nations."     The 
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community  willingly  serves  the  schools   because  the 
schools  serve  the  community. 

But  we  need,  education  needs,  a  higher  view  than 
this.  As  long  as  we  dwell  on  its  necessity,  and  noth- 
iuir  more,  we  lessen  its  ministrv  both  to  ourselves 
and  our  children.  The  truth  which  the  schools  teach, 
the  inspiration  which  they  give  to  pure  thoughts  and 
noble  actions,  these  are  their  highest  claim  upon  us; 
and  when  we  recognize  it,  we  recognize  that  the 
schools  possessing  it  are  no  burden,  no  mere  necessity, 
but  an  honor.  The  city  is  not  only  defended,  but  glori- 
fied by  them.  Its  own  claim  to  our  allegiance  rests 
largely  upon  them,  and  upon  its  way  of  using  them. 
jS^o  function  belonging  to  it  is  comparable  with  the 
educational,  and  in  fulfilling  this,  with  all  the  complete- 
ness at  its  command,  it  comes  nearest  to  the  ideal  of 
a  Christian  city.  Some  words  of  Prince  Leopold,  at 
a  public  meeting  in  London,  a  few  months  since,  are 
applicable  here.  "  The  greatness  of  a  nation,"  he 
said,  "  must  be  measured  not  by  her  wealth  or  her 
apparent  power,  but  by  the  degree  in  which  all  her 
people  have  learned  together  from  the  world  of  books, 
of  art,  of  nature,  a  pure  and  an  ennobling  joy."  The 
cit}^  that  would  have  its  people  learn  these  things 
wdll  delight  to  honor  the  schools  where  they  are 
taught.  It  will  regard  them  as  the  best  part  of  itself, 
and  identify  itself  with  them  as  one  in  heart. 

From  these  views  of  public  education  as  a  burden, 
a  necessity,  and  an  honor,  it  is  for  the  city  or  its  citi- 
zens to  choose.  One  of  the  three  they  must  take,  and 
if  they  are  wise  they  will  take  that  one  which,  to  say 
the  least,  gives  the  schools  the  best  opportunity  of 
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making  a  return  for  all  that  is  done  for  them.  Re- 
gard them  as  a  burden,  and  they  will  receive  more 
and  give  less,  proportionally;  as  a  necessity,  and 
they  will  give  more,  but  not  as  much  more  as  they 
might;  as  an  honor,  and  they  will  give  all  they  can, 
were  it  for  no  other  reason  than  a  wish  to  hold  their 
place  in  public  opinion.  Schools,  like  other  things, 
correspond  to  the  expectations  of  their  possessors. 
If  we  give  them  a  bad  name,  they  can  do  little  for 
us;  they  can  do  almost  anything  if  we  give  them  a 
good  name. 

As  on  the  side  of  the  city,  so  on  that  of  the 
schools,  views  diflPer  both  in  themselves  and  in  their 
effects.  The  lowest  of  all  for  the  schools  is  to 
look  to  the  city  as  a  paymaster.  In  this  light,  or 
rather  in  this  shade,  the  city  cannot  excite  any  un- 
selfish devotion.  .  To  get  as  much  as  possible  out  of 
it  becomes  a  much  more  natural  desire  than  tc^do  as 
much  as  possible  for  it.  If  a  school-house  is  to  be 
built,  the  main  point  is  to  make  it  large  and  costly; 
if  supplies  are  wanted,  they  are  to  be  sought  in  all 
practicable  abundance;  if  salaries  are  under  consid- 
eration, the  maximum,  as  we  call  it,  is  the  object  of 
every  individual.  There  are  two  reflections  upon 
such  a  state  of  mind,  and  any  one  can  make  them ; 
first,  how  unworthy  of  the  city,  then,  how  unworthy 
of  the  schools, — nor  only  unworthy  of  them,  but  harm- 
ful to  them.  A  spirit  so  self-seeking  generally  turns 
out  to  be  self-baffling.  It  excites  inquiry,  then  cen- 
sure, then  hostility,  and,  in  the  reaction  which  folloAVS, 
parsimony  and  injustice  are  sure  to  set  in  heavily. 
The    schools   which    draw    upon    the    city   without 
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sparing  it  soon  find  that  the  city  does  not  spare 
them,  and  their  reasonable  wants  are  as  ill-provided 
for  as  their  unreasonable  ones.  This  is  by  no  means 
the  chief  injiuy  to  them.  Their  course  has  not  merely 
provoked  the  city  or  its  representatives,  it  has  de- 
graded themselves.  The  very  air  within  them  is 
thick  with  sordid  vapors.  They  have  turned  their 
pupils  into  paupers,  their  teachers  into  money- 
makers, their  whole  system  into  jobbery;  or,  if  they 
have  not  actually  done  this,  they  have  been  indif- 
ferent to  its  being  done.  Where  will  it  end?  Where 
but  in  the  low  levels  on  which  great  numbers  of  our 
children,  when  they  grow  up,  are  content  to  live? 
We  say  we  wish  to  make  them  citizens  true  to  the 
city  which  has  taught  them,  true  to  the  institutions 
which  enable  it  to  teach  them ;  and  yet  we  sufier  them, 
and  we  suffer  others  in  their  sight,  to  pre}"  upon  the 
city  as  if  they  could  thus  learn  to  treat  it  otherwise. 

Instead  of  its  being  looked  down  upon  as  a  pay- 
master, the  city  should  be  looked  up  to  as  a  benefactor. 
To  it  the  school  owes  its  establishment,  the  teacher 
his  income,  the  pupil  his  training,  and  to  it  they 
should  all  turn  with  gratitude;  or  if  gratitude  is  too 
much  to  ask  for,  at  least  with  a  sense  of  duty  too  fuU 
to  be  easily  exhausted.  Thus  considered,  the  city 
will  be  guarded  as  well  as  served,  the  demands  upon 
it  will  spring  from  positive  wants,  and,  rather  than 
that  any  of  them  should  be  excessive,  they  will  all  be 
severely  curbed.  How  many  large  buildings  would 
have  been  smaller;  how  man}'  pieces  of  apparatus, 
how  many  books,  how  many  reams  of  paper  and 
grosses  of  pens  and  pencils,  would  have  been  saved; 
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how  many  a  struggle  after  higher  pay  would  have 
been  forborne,  had  the  schools  been  as  tender  towards 
the  city  as  they  expect  the  city  to  be  towards  them- 
selves! How  much  nobler  a  work  they  would  have 
done,  how  much  nobler  might  they  do  if  every  mem- 
ber were  trained  to  respect  the  city  as  his  benefactor, 
and  to  show  his  appreciation  of  its  benefits  by  a 
deeper  consecration  to  the  work  in  which  it  is  help- 
ing him!  This,  after  all,  is  the  chief  thing,  namely, 
the  purpose  which  constitutes  the  life  of  schools  here 
and  everywhere. 

Would  it  were  their  tradition,  as  it  is  that  of  other 
institutions,  to  call  the  source  of  their  educational 
privileges  their  Alma  Mater.  That  name,  standing 
for  a  real  presence  behind  it,  has  done  more  for 
higher  education  than  any  other  single  influence.  In 
fact,  it  gathers  all  other  influences  into  itself,  and 
fills  them  Avith  its  personality.  It  has  given  charac- 
ter to  the  authorities  of  our  universities  and  colleges. 
The  overseer  or  the  trustee  has  yielded  to  it  as  well 
as  the  professor  or  the  tutor,  and  each  has  entered 
upon  a  truer  duty.  As  for  the  younger  members 
of  these  academical  bodies,  though  the  charm  has 
often  failed,  and  some  of  them  have  treated  the 
mother  as  a  brute,  it  has  still  oftener  held,  and  with 
far  the  larger  number,  not  only  during  the  time  of 
study,  but  through  their  lives.  It  would  be  idle  to 
expect  either  the  same  degree  or  the  same  kind  of 
sentiment  towards  a  city.  I^ames  themselves  stand 
in  the  way,  perhaps  as  illustrious  as  Athens,  perhaps 
as  original  as  the  Hub;  but  whatever  they  may  be, 
they  are  never  tender  or  matei-nal.     Yet  the  more  we 
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can  approach  a  filial  feeling,  the  more  we  can  share  it 
with  one  another  as  members  and  officei's  of  the  com- 
mittee, teachers  and  pupils,  the  better  will  be  the  tone 
of  all  our  schools.  Age  after  age  bears  witness  to 
the  power  of  loyalty  in  moulding  both  men  and  insti- 
tutions. Great  thoughts  have  been  born  of  it,  great 
deeds  have  come  from  it,  as  sunshine  from  the  sun, 
and  wherever  it  has  been  the  governing  principle  it 
has  not  only  governed,  but  illumined  its  subjects. 
Its  development  in  public  schools,  among  both  older 
and  younger,  but  particularly  among  the  younger 
members,  would  be  a  benediction  to  them  all.  Our 
boys  and  gii-ls  would  see  a  new  end  before  them,  new 
means  around  them,  and  their  studies,  they  them- 
selves, would  be  uplifted.  "  1  only  regret,"  said  the 
martyr,  Xathan  Hale,  "  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  lose 
for  my  country."  One  life  to  live  for  our  country 
would  be  a  stirring  watchword  in  the  schools. 

Precisely  as  the  different  views  on  the  side  of  the 
city  have  been  seen  to  ])roduce  different  effects  on 
the  schools,  so  these  different  views  in  the  schools 
impress  the  community  differently.  Given  the  loyal 
spirit  which  we  have  just  been  considering,  and  the 
city  which  is  the  object  of  it  will  requite  it  with  a 
proud  and  loving  confidence  in  the  schools.  There 
will  be  little  Availing  about  the  burden  of  educating, 
little  reasoning  about  its  necessity,  but  a  great  deal 
of  rejoicing  in  its  honor.  Low  views  on  the  one 
hand  lead  to  low  views  on  the  other.  If  the  schools 
consent  to  a  sordid  relation  between  themselves  and 
the  city,  the  city  Avill  consent  to  it.  It  is  for  the 
schools  to  teach,  to  maintain  a  principle,  to  set  an 
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example,  and  if  they  bear  themselves  ignobly  they 
must  expect  ignoble  treatment.  As  surely  will  high 
views  be  met  by  high  views,  and  the  schools  which 
are  a  pattern  of  loyalty  will  find  their  city  a  pattern 
of 

Nurture  holy,  as  of  a  plant 
Select  and  sacred. 

The  city  is  the  founder  of  the  schools.  She  has 
established  them,  she  maintains  them,  and  they  owe 
her  a  service  as  broad  and  as  full  as  hers.  But  she 
is  not  their  foundation.  To  find  that,  we  must  go 
beneath  her,  beneath  all  institutions  to  persons,  and 
to  that  which  is  the  essence  of  the  person,  —  the 
mind.  This  is  the  only  foundation  upon  which 
schools  can  stand.  Xor  is  it  merely  their  foundation ; 
it  is  also  their  completion.  The  mind  is  both  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  education.  From  it  the 
schools  receive  their  commission,  to  it  they  render 
their  account. 

I  want  to  say  something  about  this  preeminence  of 
the  mind.  I  know  how  abstract  a  topic  it  is,  and 
how  much  more  naturally  it  belongs  to  a  treatise  on 
education  than  to  a  report  upon  a  body  of  schools. 
But  if  it  needs  to  be  presented,  if  the  schools  of  Bos- 
ton can  be  helped  by  considering  it  once  more,  its 
introduction  here  will  be  justified. 

It  does  need,  I  think,  to  be  presented.  Were  there 
no  special,  there  would  always  be  a  general,  reason, 
namely,  the  renewal  of  the  inspiration  which  it  is 
capable  of  giving.  All  institutions  are  human,  all 
methods  human,  and  their  power,  even  in  their  perfec- 
tion, is  imperfect.     But  the  mind  is  a  creation  from  a 
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higher  source  and  Avith  a  higher  destiny.  In  all  our 
finiteness  this  is  the  one  element  of  infinity.  It  takes 
in  all  we  can  do  for  it,  and  waits  for  more,  still  turn- 
ing from  the  seen  to  the  unseen,  from  the  known  to 
the  unknown.  It  is  therefore  a  perpetual  quickening 
of  education.  Whenever  we  are  weary  of  technical- 
ity or  routine,  whenever  we  feel  the  air  too  heavy  to 
breathe,  here,  in  the  independence  of  the  mind,  is 
our  relief. 

There  are  some  special  reasons  for  urging  the 
supreme  importance  of  the  mind  in  an  educational 
system.  We  live  among  men  to  whom  mental  train- 
ing is  of  little  account  compared  with  industrial.  It 
is  the  hand,  or  the  eye,  or  both,  which  they  would 
train,  rather  than  the  mind.  AYhat,  they  ask,  do 
children  want  to  know  of  books,  or  what  more  than 
to  read  and  write,  reckon  and  design?  They  need  to 
study  tools,  to  learn  the  means  of  earning  bread,  to 
be  prepared  for  trades;  and  schools  which  leave  all  this 
undone  are  not  the  schools  for  them.  I  do  not  state 
this  in  order  to  refute  it,  so  much  as  to  show  how 
necessary  it  is,  just  now,  to  understand  the  claim  of 
the  mind  upon  the  schools.  It  may  be  said,  merely 
in  passing,  that  the  industrial  faculties,  if  we  may  use 
such  a  term,  are  not  bodily;  that  the  eye  and  the  hand 
are  of  no  avail  without  intelligence,  and  that  to  train 
them,  as  we  are  called  upon  to  do,  without  training 
the  mind,  is  leaving  Hamlet  out  of  Hamlet.  W^hen 
W^ordsworth  was  speaking  with  a  mason  about  a 
smoky  chimney,  the  mason  said,  "  JNIaybe  he  has  as 
much  sense  as  most  of  us."    It  may  be  that  the  work- 
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man  who  has  been  edacated  as  he  ought  will  have 
at  least  as  much  sense  as  if  he  had  not  been. 

Another  prevalent  theory  regards  information,  es- 
pecially that  called  useful,  as  the  chief  object  of  edu- 
cation. Books  are  allowed,  indeed  demanded;  but 
they  must  contain  nothing  more  than  is  practical,  or  it 
must  be  passed  over.  All  that  children  can  use  at  home 
or  abroad,  all  that  men  need  to  make  their  way  in  the 
world,  is  good,  and  they  cannot  have  too  much  of  it; 
but  anything  that  makes  for  mere  training  or  de- 
veloping is  stuif  and  nonsense.  This,  too,  shows 
that  it  is  not  superfluous  to  consider  the  mind  and  its 
needs.  To  imagine  knowledge  without  knowing,  or 
knowing  without  mental  training,  is  an  adventurous 
flight,  but  not  a  successful  one.  When  we  try  our 
hand  at  informing  merely,  we  find  that  we  are  merely 
cramming.  We  give  facts,  but  not  the  power  of 
grasping  them;  fragments  of  learning,  but  not  learn- 
ing; and  what  w^e  give  fades  almost  as  we  give  it,  for 
want  of  what  we  do  not  give.  If  we  inform  without 
training,  we  inform  without  informing.  Training, 
on  the  other  hand,  brings  information  with  it,  and  in- 
formation that  lasts,  not  like  snow  on  a  May  day,  but 
like  the  white  crown  upon  the  mountain  all  through 
the  year. 

Often  when  admitting  the  mind  to  be  the  first  ob- 
ject, we  make  it  the  second.  As  when  we  pursue  a 
study  for  its  own  sake,  rather  than  for  that  of  the 
powers  which  it  may  help  to  expand.  We  put 
arithmetic  above  the  arithmetical  faculty,  or  whatever 
else  we  may  call  the  power  of  numbers.  So  other 
studies  are  allow^ed  to  go  before  the  powers   which 
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should  precede,  and,  blind  guides  as  they  are,  they 
have  but  little  mental  following.  I  visited  a  room  not 
long  ago  where  the  teacher  was  all  intelligence,  and 
the  pupils  were  not  far  below  her;  yet  every  one  of 
them,  teacher  and  pupils  alike,  seemed  struck  as 
with  paralysis  by  a  problem  on  the  black-board.  It 
was  beyond  the  pupils;  well  trained  though  they 
were,  they  had  not  yet  reached  the  point  where  their 
teacher  would  place  them,  and  in  trying  to  place  them 
there  she  set  them  back,  behind  the  point  where  the}' 
might  have  stood  had  they  been  less  ambitious. 
Teaching  arithmetic  is  one  thing ;  teaching  the  pupil 
to  master  arithmetic  is  quite  another,  much  slower, 
but  much  surer,  very  much  more  delightful.  We 
imitate  the  blind  traveller  whose  only  object  in 
ascending  a  mountain  was  to  get  to  the  top  before 
his  companions;  but  it  would  be  wiser  to  hnitate 
them,  while  they  paused  and  looked  about  them,  and 
went  up  as  if  inspired.  Theirs  was  like  studying  for 
the  mind's  sake;  his  like  studying  for  the  study's 
sake. 

The  true  order  of  things  is  again  reversed  when- 
ever a  book  is  ranked  before  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
Kead  this,  we  say,  often  without  considering  whether 
it  is  hiej'oglyphics  or  the  simple  vernacular.  AVe 
seem  to  think  there  is  a  charm  in  print  beyond  all 
speech  or  writing,  and  try  it  over  and  over  in  spite  of 
failures.  The  child  obeys,  and  what  goes  in  at  one 
ear  may  be  said  to  go  out  at  the  other,  while  the 
mind  is  stirred  as  little  as  the  air  by  the  flight  of  an 
arrow.  Reading  of  this  sort  is  described  by  Fred- 
erick Kobertson  as  "  an  excuse  for  the  mind  to  lie 
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dormant,  whilst  thought  is  poured  in  and  runs  through, 
a  clear  stream  over  unj^roductive  gravel  on  which  not 
even  mosses  grow.  It  is  the  idlest  of  all  idlenesses." 
Half  the  reading,  and  more  than  half,  of  our  young 
people,  in  or  out  of  school,  is  nothing  else  than  cram- 
ming, with  all  the  disadvantages  and  none  of  the  ad- 
vantages attributed  to  that  process.  It  is  less  injuri- 
ous only  because  less  durable.  Far  different  is  the 
reading  which  adapts  itself  to  the  mind,  and  on 
which  the  mind  fastens  as  its  natural  support.  IS^o 
cramming  here,  no  sleeping;  but  a  healthy  and  vigor- 
ous activity,  which,  once  enjoyed,  can  never  be  fore- 
gone. 

Let  me  illustrate  these  positions  from  the  experience 
both  of  the  School  Committee  and  of  the  schools. 

The  responsibility  of  the  committee  with  regard  to 
any  branch  of  instruction,  supposing  it  accepted, 
turns  upon  two  points:  first,  the  time  allotted  to  it, 
and,  second,  the  books  or  other  instruments  employed 
in  it.  The  first  is  not  solved  by  di'awing  up  a  course 
of  study,  or  consulting  the  mere  convenience  of 
teachers  or  pupils.  The  seconds  is  not  solved  by 
weighing  the  assertions  of  publishers,  or  even  the 
merits  of  authors.  ^N^either  point  can  be  determined 
as  it  ought,  except  by  considering  when  the  young 
mind  is  ready  to  take  up  a  stud}-,  what  powers  can 
be  counted  on  at  once,  what  will  appear  later,  how 
long  they  should  be  occupied  in  this  particular  way, 
and,  above  all,  how  they  are  to  be  occupied  in  any 
way  so  that  they  may  grow  and  bear  fruit,  as  their 
Creator  may  be  reverently  believed  to  have  designed. 
Not  until  considerations  like  these  are  the  greatest 
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weights  in  the  scale,  can  we  hope  that  it  Avill  turn  in 
favor  of  really  mental  training*. 

Suppose  the  committee  to  have  fulfilled  their  part, 
that  of  the  teachers  follows.  They  receive  their 
directions,  and  they  must  obey  them ;  but  the  details 
are,  or  should  be,  left  in  their  own  power.  The  oral 
instruction  admitted  into  our  schools  gives  abundant 
opportunities  of  consulting  the  wants  of  individual 
minds.  What  the  child  is  fit  to  learn,  in  what  manner 
he  can  learn  it  best,  what  powers  he  possesses,  what 
he  will  come  near  losing  if  not  wisely  handled,  —  these 
are  points  of  incalculably  greater  moment  than  the 
number  of  pages  to  be  traversed,  or  the  marks  to  be 
given,  or  anything  else  which  makes  more  of  the 
study  or  the  book  than  of  the  scholar.  As  for  books, 
discretion  with  regard  to  them  is  one  of  the  highest 
duties  of  a  teacher.  They  are  not  for  him  to  choose, 
though  he  may  influence  their  choice;  but,  when 
chosen,  they  are  for  him  to  use  or  to  abuse,  as  he  will. 
He  can  force  his  pupils  to  swallow  them  whole,  or  he 
can  administer  them  in  digestible  portions.  He  can 
fall  down  and  Avorship  them,  or  stand  up  before 
them  and  let  others  stand  up  as  free  and  rational 
beings.  If  he  will  but  compare  them,  and  the  me- 
chanical patterns  upon  which  almost  all  of  them, 
so  far  as  they  are  text-books,  are  fashioned,  with 
the  intellectual  nature  which  belongs  to  him  ;and 
his  scholars,  he  cannot  but  pledge  his  faith  to  that 
which  alone  deserves  it. 

Two  or  three  studies  of  difi'erent  character  will 
bring  out  this  principle  more  practically. 

Spelling  is  one  of  tho-^e  studies  habitually  pursued 
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for  its  own  sake.  We  seldom  think  of  the  mind  in  con- 
nection with  it,  except  when  the  memory  is  so  hardly 
pressed  as  to  break  down,  and  then  we  grumble  at  it 
rather  tlinn  care  for  it.     There  is  little  or  no  mental 
action  in  repeating  strings  of  Avords.     It  is  the  work 
of  the  tongue  and  the  ear  rather  than  of  the  mind,  and 
the  more  correct  it  is  as  an  exercise  in  spelling,  the 
more  incorrect  it  is  as  an  exercise  in  training.  So  many 
of  the  w^ords  are  strange,  if  not  outlandish,  that  no 
ideas  whatever  lie  behind,  and  no  explanations  can 
put  them  there,     ^'ho^^ght  has  no  place   in  such   a 
process,  and  any  attempt  to  give  it  one  is  doomed. 
We  have  to  change  the  i:)rocess,  to  turn  to  words  with 
which   ideas  are   connected,  and   thus  to  bring   the 
thinking  powers  into  play  instead  of  relying  on  the 
unthinking.     Everybody  agrees   that   observation  is 
the  earliest  faculty.     Give  it,  then,  its  opportunity  in 
spelling;  let  it  take  words  with  a  meaning,  and  a  posi- 
tion where  their  meaning  is  clear;  let  it  take  them, 
therefore,  in  reading  or  in  writing,  rather  than  in  a 
separate  list;  and  then  let  association  and  comparison 
come  to  the  help  of  observation,  and  memory  follow 
after  with  its  fair  share  of  work.     If  we  could  but 
accept  the  fiict  that  children  learn  to  spell  without 
spelling,  that  is,  without  separate  drill  in  spelling,  it 
would  be  well. 

Suppose  a  child  beginning  geography.  With  what? 
Has  he  ever  seen  or  heard  anything  to  start  from? 
Has  he  any  faculties  sufficiently  grown  to  start  with? 
He  wants  more  observation  than  the  speller,  more 
association,  more  compai-ison,  more  memory;  and  he 
wants  something  which  the  speller  is  not  supposed  to 
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want,  —  imagination.  Has  he  these,  or  is  he  in  such  a 
condition  that  he  can  be  helped  to  get  them?  These 
are  vital  questions  to  a  teacher  who  makes  his  pupil's 
mind  the  test  of  teaching.  Yet  they  are  very  infre- 
quently asked  as  new  classes  in  geography  are  formed. 
The  questions  of  a  l30ok  are  all  we  generally  ask,  and 
when  the  pupil  answers  them  in  the  phrases  the  book 
gives  him  we  are  apt  to  be  satisfied.  It  is  hard  to  see 
what  growth  the  mind  attains  unless  in  memory,  and 
as  it  is  a  memory  of  Avords  rather  than  thoughts,  it  is 
evidently  of  little  value.  To  allow  geography  to  do 
what  it  can  for  the  mind,  that  is,  to  give  free  play  to 
different  faculties,  we  must  give  it  free  play.  Its  sci- 
entific character  should  be  respected.  As  the  ground- 
work of  all  natural  science,  the  description  of  the 
earth,  whose  materials,  productions,  and  relations  con- 
stitute nature,  geography  appeals  from  the  very 
beginning  to  the  observing  faculties,  and  calls  them 
out  beneath  the  open  sky,  upon  the  wide-spread  land 
or  sea.  It  is  likewise  the  groundwork  of  history. 
Situation,  soil,  climate,  all  we  call  physical  nature,  has 
had  great  influence  upon  human  nature,  and  the 
simplest  disclosure  of  such  a  relation  gives  geograph}' 
not  only  a  new  interest,  but  a  new  power.  The  action 
of  man  upon  the  earth  is  still  more  animating.  A 
child  takes  to  a  story  of  travel  or  discovery  without 
being  driven  to  it,  and  if  he  learns  entei-prise  or  hero- 
ism as  well  as  geography  from  it  there  is  all  the  more 
reason  for  telling  it  to  him,  or  letting  him  read  it  for 
himself.  Once  more,  geogra[)hy,  though  both  scien- 
tific and  historical,  is  also  imaginative.  It  begins 
with  the  seen,  but  almost  instantly  passes  into  the 
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unseen.  The  world  of  the  little  child  is  that  which 
lies  close  about  him,  and  when  he  is  led  beyond  it 
things  seem  all  unreal  to  him,  unless  his  imagination 
can  be  moved  to  give  them  reality.  Will  it  ever  stir 
under  the  definitions,  the  maps,  the  heaps  of  words 
and  names  that  have  been  piled  upon  it?  Take  them 
off;  it  is  more  than  time  to  relieve  these  burdened 
minds,  and  allow  the  child  who  delights  in  "Alice 
in  Wonderland  "  to  delight  almost  as  much  in  the 
wonders  which  geography  reveals.  Its  connections 
with  plants  and  animals  and  all  the  earth  sustains; 
with  man  and  all  that  he  has  done  and  been;  with  the 
heavens  and  Him  who  fills  them;  its  lessons  of  human 
life  and  divine  love,  —  these  need  to  be  restored  like 
some  obliterated  inscription  upon  a  gravestone. 

One  more  example  of  the  advantage  in  considering 
the  mind,  rather  than  an^^hing  else  connected  with  a 
study,  is  found  in  Drawing.  This,  too,  is  taught 
better  when  not  making  it  or  its  books  our  end. 
Industrial  drawing,  the  branch  which  we  pursue, 
is  not  solely  industrial.  It  is  the  application  of  art 
to  industry,  and  therefore  involves  in  some  degree 
the  principles  both  of  art  and  of  nature.  Knowledge 
is  everything;  the  imitation  or  repetition  of  knowl- 
edge is  nothing.  Drawing,  which  is  merely  imitative, 
is  like  any  other  performance  of  the  same  sort;  like 
the  lesson  in  geography  or  spelling  which  consists 
of  words  or  sounds  alone.  A  draughtsman,  worthy 
of  the  name,  is  one  who  thinks  as  well  as  draws.  He 
has  learned  to  observe,  compare,  imagine,  and  reason, 
while  learning  to  draw,  or  else  his  drawing  is  an 
empty   show,  which  dissolves  as  soon  as  his  copies 
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are  left  behind  at  school.  Every  lesson  which  his 
teachers  give  him,  every  fresh  start  his  mind  takes, 
not  only  helps  his  drawing,  but  makes  it.  We  talk 
here  as  elsewhere  about  organs,  when  we  should  be 
talking  about  faculties,  or,  better  than  talking,  doing 
what  is  2)ossible  to  bring  out  the  intelligence  on  which 
all  our  members  depend  for  their  efficienc}^  Draw- 
ing is  but  expression,  and  expression  without  any- 
thing to  express  is  but  vacancy. 

I  have  been  speaking  too  much  as  if  we  were  to 
make  a  dead-set  at  the  mind,  and  work  upon  it  like 
the  block  into  which  the  sculptor  drives  his  chisel  till 
it  yields  the  form  he  has  conceived.  But  this  should 
never  be.  It  would  violate  two  cardinal  principles 
of  mental  education:  one,  that  the  mind  acts  spon- 
taneously, the  other,  that  it  is  acted  upon  spon- 
taneously also.  Between  the  influences  under  which 
it  is  placed  and  itself  there  is  a  free  self-acting  rela- 
tion which  is  to  be  respected  by  all  concerned  in 
teaching. 

Nor  less  I  deem  that  there  are  Powers 
Which  of  tliemselves  our  minds  impress ; 

That  we  can  feed  this  mind  of  ours 
In  a  wise  passiveness. 

Think  you,  'mid  all  this  mighty  sum 

Of  thinjrs  forever  speaking, 
That  nothing  of  itself  will  come. 

But  we  must  still  be  seeking  ? 

These  few  lines  of  Wordsworth's  sum  up  the  phi- 
losophy of  education.  The  spontaneity  of  the  mind 
is  a  key-note  to  the  fullest  harmonies.     , 

Harmonies  mean  as  much  in  education  as  in  nnisic. 
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They  are  the  expression  of  no  single  power  at  the 
expense  of  the  rest,  but  of  the  whole  blended  in  just 
proportions;  the  mind,  and  not  its  separate  parts, 
being  the  ever-present  object  of  training.  The 
teacher  waits  as  well  as  labors.  He  does  what  the 
historian  Niebnhr  says  he  did  for  his  son:  "I  am 
succeeding  admirably  in  exercising  the  powers  of  his 
mind  by  efforts  exactly  proj^ortioned  to  them,  so  that 
I  can  say  with  confidence  he  has  not  a  single  thought 
beyond  his  age,  none  that  is  not  quite  suitable  to  a 
child;  and  yet  he  often  delights  us  with  the  origi- 
nality of  his  ideas."  That  seems  a  marvellous  boy 
to  one  who  knows  none  besides  the  average  public- 
school  boy ;  but  thei-e  is  nothing  essential  in  the  one 
that  may  not  be  in  the  other.  The  brightness  may  not 
be  identical;  the  quickness  of  thinking  and  speaking 
may  not  be;  yet  the  childhood  may,  —  no  thought 
beyond  his  age,  ideas  his  own  and  not  another's,  as 
truly  befitting  a  laborer's  son  as  an  historian's.  We 
are  impatient  for  the  results  of  books  and  lessons, 
instead  of  biding  those  which  the  mind  never  fails  to 
give  when  treated  as  if  it  really  were  the  mind. 

I  have  been  speaking  in  the  pupil's  behalf  rather 
than  the  teacher's.  But  whatever  helps  one  helps 
the  other,  and  the  training  which  is  true  to  the  mind 
is  even  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.  Those 
who  give  it  can  appreciate  it:  they  see  its  truth,  its 
power,  and  its  comfort  more  clearly  than  their  pupils, 
and  the  farther  they  follow  it  the  easier  is  the  follow- 
ing. Several  years  ago  a  convention  of  l^ew  Eng- 
land colleges  was  debating  upon  the  introduction  of 
new  books  into  the  classical  courses.     "  I  am  tired 
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out,"  said  a  professor  of  Latin,  "  with  Tacitus  and 
Horace,  year  after  year;  I  want  something  new." 
The  convention  was  just  ready  to  darken  some  of  the 
great  hghts  of  hterature,  at  least  in  their  own  recitation- 
rooms,  when  a  quiet  remark  was  made  by  a  veteran 
president.  "I  find,"  he  said,  "the  freshness  you  say 
you  want  in  my  pupils;  they  are  new  every  year." 
He  taught  minds ;  the  others  taught  books.  To  him 
teaching  was  bright  as  the  sunshine  in  the  east ;  to 
them  it  Atas  pale  as  the  lamp  in  some  chamber  where 
the  weary  night  is  drawing  to  a  close.  It  is  the  dif- 
ference which  I  have  been  trying  to  bring  out  once 
more  between  the  education  that  spends  itself  upon 
books  or  studies,  and  that  which  gives  itself  with- 
out being  spent  to  minds. 

And  now  to  return  for  a  moment  to  the  relation 
between  the  city  and  the  schools  in  the  light  of  the 
purpose  they  have  in  common.  If  the  value  of  the 
mind  is  beyond  all  other  educational  values,  the  care 
of  it  is  the  great  care  of  the  schools,  and,  through 
them,  of  the  city.  The  founder  performs  her  office 
for  the  sake  of  the  minds  to  be  educated  rather  than 
for  that  of  the  schools  which  educate.  The  schools 
fulfil  their  obligation  not  only  to  the  city,  but  to  the 
miiids  for  whose  training  the  city  founded  them. 
Thus  the  schools  look  beyond  the  city,  the  city  looks 
beyond  the  schools,  and  where  their  visions  meet  they 
behold  the  same  supreme  object,  to  which  they  must 
be  true  if  they  would  be  true  to  one  another.  Fortu- 
nate the  city,  fortunate  the  schools,  which  recognize 
the  oneness  of  their  interest  in  education. 
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Twenty  odd  years  since,  the  Secretary  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Board  of  Education  stated  that  "  over 
that  larger  department  of  education  given  out  of  tlie 
school-room  the  teacher  has  no  control."  Such  a 
statement  would  not  now  be  made  except  by  one 
unfriendly  to  our  schools.  Their  friends  draw  much 
of  the  friendship  felt  for  them  from  the  influence  they 
are  seen  to  exert  beyond  their  walls.  But  for  that 
influence,  indeed,  much  of  the  work  within  their  walls 
would  be  impossible.  Were  there  no  concern  for  the 
pupil  after  the  session  closes,  or  before  it  reopens; 
were  he  left  entirely  to  himself,  or  in  many  cases  to 
his  parents,  the  work  of  the  school  would  be  another 
web  of  Penelope,  woven  by  day  only  to  be  pulled  out 
at  night. 

There  is  no  end  of  home  matters  which  a  teacher 
finds  himself  absolutely  compelled  to  look  after.  A 
few  years  since,  an  inquiry  among  the  pupils  of  one 
of  our  High  Schools  brought  out  the  fact  that  many 
of  them  came  without  breakfast,  or  anything  for 
luncheon,  though  they  were  not  to  be  dismissed  till 
two  o'clock.  Many  had  no  proper  clothing;  they 
were  the  helpless  victims  of  every  cold  corner  or  wet 
crossing  which  lay  in  their  way.  As  these  were  girls 
who  had  passed  through  Primary  and  Grammar 
Schools,  it  was  rather  late  to  begin  to  teach  them 
when  to  eat  or  what  to  wear;  but  the  attenii^t  was 
made,  and  not  wholly  in  vain.  If  children  are  to  be 
taught  in  school  they  must  be  taught  how,  or  in  what 
condition,  to  come ;  and  if  the  home  does  not  feed  or 
clothe  them  as  they  need,  it  must  be  helped  by  coun- 
sel or  warning  from  the  school.     Physical  training 
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of  this  sort  is  worth  much  more  than  some  of  other 
sorts  to  which  we  give  greater  heed.  Light,  yeiitiha- 
tion,  postures,  gymnastics,  all  have  their  value,  but 
it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  value  of  habits 
which  the  scholar  forms,  not  only  as  a  scholar,  but  as 
a  child ;  and  these  habits,  if  not  formed  at  home  for 
school,  must  be  formed  at  school  for  home  as  well  as 
for  school. 

They  must  be  formed  for  other  places  likewise.  It 
is  in  the  street,  the  car,  the  library,  the  Music  Hall, 
that  our  young  people  give  proof  of  their  training. 
If,  when  let  loose,  forenoon  or  afternoon,  or  at  the  end 
of  their  course,  they  have  no  good  manners,  no  pure 
tastes,  no  high  purposes,  to  take  with  them,  their 
school  is  a  failure,  whatever  it  may  have  taught  them 
from  books  or  lips.  We  hear  it  called  hai'd  names 
because  it  does  not  teach  them  how  to  earn  a  living; 
it  deserves  much  harder  if  it  does  not  teach  them  how 
to  live.  Success  in  the  true  sense  is  won  only  Avhen 
the  play  and  the  toil  of  its  pupils  bear  the  mark  of  its 
guidance,  when  the  path  they  follow  is  strewn  not 
with  its  studies  merely,  but  with  its  principles. 

Tell  schools  they  want  profouinlness, 
And  stand  too  much  on  seeming, 

as  Sir  AValter  Raleigh  declared,  if  they  do  not  lay 
their  foundations  deep  beneath  the  lives  they  have  to 
rear. 

AYe  speak  of  morals  as  the  one  thing  needful,  Ijut 
morals  under  the  teacher's  eye  will  never  do.  Teach- 
ing upon  the  surfiice  is  not  moral  teaching,  and  the 
words,  or  even  deeds,  which  it  teaches  are  like  cob- 
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webs  on  grass.  That  which  goes  beneath,  never 
content  till  it  finds  the  thought  or  the  desire;  that 
which  teaches  a  lesson  to  be  repeated  in  the  teacher's 
absence  rather  than  in  his  presence,  —  that  alone  is 
moral  education.  "We  shall  never  learn  to  feel  and  re- 
spect our  real  calling,"  said  Walter  Scott  to  Lockhart, 
as  they  were  talking  with  Miss  Edgeworth  about  poets 
and  novelists,  and  what  he  said  is  fully  as  true  of 
teachers,  "unless  we  have  taught  ourselves  to  consider 
everything  as  moonshine  compared  with  the  educa- 
tion of  the  heart."  That  education  can  never  be  shut 
up  within  a  school.  It  is  no  dark-lantern,  to  shine 
there,  and  there  only,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
gloom. 

As  one  means  of  giving  it,  the  reading  of  our 
children  out  of  school  calls  for  greater  carefulness  on 
our  part.  It  is  not  overlooked.  Many  teachers 
take  pains  about  it,  asking  their  pupils  what  they 
read,  and  helping  them  to  read  better  books  than  they 
pick  up  by  themselves.  One  teacher  showed  me, 
some  months  since,  a  blank-book,  with  a  pupil's  name 
at  the  top  of  the  page,  and  below  it  the  books  which 
had  been  read  during  the  year  or  a  part  of  the  year. 
It  was  delightful  to  see  that  the  quality  of  reading 
was  constantly  improving  under  this  gentle  supervi- 
sion, and  I  can  think  of  no  other  means  as  more  effec- 
tive. But  this  was  the  doing  of  a  single  teacher; 
and  other  things  done  for  the  same  purpose  are,  if 
not  few,  at  all  events  far  between.  We  want  to  work 
together,  not  in  the  same  way,  but  with  the  same 
constancy,  to  change  the  current  of  children's  read- 
ing, that  it  may  make  their  minds  fruitful  instead  of 
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desolate.  A  beginning  has  been  made  b}'  the  prepa- 
ration of  lists  for  adoption  and  circulation  by  the 
Public  Library,  if  the  Trustees  so  please;  but  unless 
they  are  adopted,  and  habitually  consulted  by  our 
teachers  also,  they  will  be  as  useless  as  wings  without 
motion.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  opportunity 
will  be  miproved  to  excite  the  love  of  good  reading. 
It  was  never  more  needed.  The  superintendent  of 
public  schools  in  a  I^ew  England  city  reported,  some 
months  ago,  as  follows:  — 

Recently  a  canvass  of  our  bookstores  and  news-rooms  was  made,  to 
ascertain  the  character  of  the  I'eading  most  called  for  by  their  patrons 
among  the  boys.  It  was  found  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  holi<lay 
trade,  when  pai'ents  and  friends  were  buying  suitablebooks  for  pres- 
ents, but  few  books  for  the  young  were  sold  during  the  year.  One 
dealer  remarked,  "  There  is  not  call  enough  to  pay  to  keep  them  on  the 
shelves."  At  the  news-stands  the  papers  having  the  largest  sale  were 
found  to  be  "The  Boys  of  Xew  York,"  "Boys  and  Girls'  AVeekly," 
"  Young  Men  of  America,"  etc.  These  i^apers  are  tilled  with  stories  of 
the  most  sensational  character,  as  is  seen  by  the  titles  taken  at  random 
from  recent  issues  :  "  Captain  Tom  Drake  ;  or,  the  Young  Privateers  ;  " 
"Plucky  Joe  ;  or,  a  Rugged  Fortune  ; "  "Dick  Catch  ;  or,  the  Thief-taker's 
Crime;"  "The  Dragon  of  the  Prairies;"  "Thado,  the  Thug;"  "  Tlie 
Brotherhood  of  Death,"  etc.  The  evil  effetts  of  reading  such  miserable 
trasli  cannot  be  overestimated.  It  is  but  a  siiort  time  since  two  boys, 
whose  minds  had  been  poisoned  by  reading  this  class  of  stories,  left 
home  without  the  knowledge  of  their  friends  to  "see  life."  They  in- 
vested a  part  of  their  stolen  funds  in  I'evolvers,  in  order  to  defend  them- 
selves  in  their  perilous  journey.  They  were  intercepted,  however,  and 
taken  from  a  freight-car  in  a  neigiiboring  city  and  returned  to  their 
friends. 

At  about  the  same  time  the  following  statement 
was  made  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  House  of 
Refuge,  on  Randall's  Island,  ]S^ew  York :  — 

The  boys  we  have  here,  if  allowed  their  choice,  almost  always  express 
a  desire  to  get  hold  of  "The  Boys  and  Girls'  Weekly,"  "The  Boys  of 
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America,"  "  The  Police  Gazette,"  or  siniilar  publications.  Many  copies 
of  these  papers  are  sent  to  them  by  friends,  because  they  can  be  j^ur- 
chased  cheaply.  -We  stop  all  such,  however.  Wild,  thrilling  tales 
unsettle  their  minds  and  hinder  our  efforts  to  teach  them  the  lesson  that 
they  must  Avork  faithfully  and  carefully  if  they  expect  to  succeed  in  the 
world.  Such  boys  are  constantly  expecting  something  startling  to  hap- 
pen to  them.  Thej^  have  vivid  and  unhealthy  imaginations.  The  most 
ordinary  incident  is  so  colored  by  them  that  the  truth  can  hardl}'  be 
recognized.  They  are  incapable  ■  apparently  of  stating  facts  as  they 
occur.  With  them,  convicts  are  heroes ;  fathers,  mothers,  and  keepers 
of  any  kind,  are  tyrants.  The  stories  they  relate  to  each  other  are 
something  wonderful,  and  Ijear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  narratives 
in  the  weekly  pajDers.  The  eiiects  of  such  reading  upon  the  community 
may  be  easily  traced  in  the  statistics  of  public  institutions.  Twenty 
years  ago,  when  such  papers  were  fewer  in  number,  most  of  the  boys 
sent  here  had  been  arrested  for  pilfering.  But  of  late  the  number  of 
vagrants  is  much  increased.  In  my  mind,  this  is  one  of  the  most  note- 
worthy effects  of  the  flood  of  bad  books  and  pajjers.  All  these  stories 
directlj-  or  indirectly  teach  that  obedience  to  parents  is  unmanly.  The 
"  boy  who  is  a  boy  "  scorns  all  control;  escapes  from  boarding-school, 
where  the  table  does  not  suit  him,  or  aids  a  convict  to  escape  from 
jsrison  and  wins  undying  gratitude  thereby.  The  reader  follows  the 
example  so  entertainingly  set  for  him.  He  seeks  company  in  the 
streets  ;  runs  away  from  school ;  defies  his  father  and  mother,  teachers 
and  masters ;  becomes  a  vagrant,  and  eventually  turns  up  here  or  in 
some  more  unpleasant  institution.  You  would  be  surprised  at  the 
great  number  of  very  young  tramps  whom  we  receive.  They  come 
often  from  distant  cities.  Generally  they  are  not  more  than  sixteen  or 
seventeen  years  old,  but  they  always  have  one  of  those  abominable 
papers  in  their  pockets.  What  the  result  of  such  an  influence  in  the 
community  will  be  eventually,  unless  it  is  arrested  in  some  way,  is 
hard  to  tell.  The  evil  is  certainly  a  crying  one,  and  calls  for  some 
remedy. 

The  historian  of  Phihp  the  Second  mentions  the 
action  of  the  Spanish  Cortes,  in  1558,  against  the 
books  of  "  Lies  and  Yanities  "  then  in  voo:ne.  "  Youno- 
men  and  maidens,"  runs  the  law,  "are  so  affected, 
that  when  they  have  a  chance  of  doing  anything  like 
these  narratives,  they  plunge  into   it  with  loosened 
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rein."  So  the  past  and  the  present  meet  in  troubles 
more  ahke  than  is  sometimes  imagined.  But  there 
are  better  remedies  for  them  than  the  Spaniards  had 
three  centuries  since,  and  not  one  among  our  schools 
but  can  meet  the  disease  when  it  appears,  or  prevent 
it  before  it  appears.  The  supplementary  reading 
which  we  have  already  is  of  great  service,  and  we 
are  soon  to  have  more.  Mr.  Henr}^  Cabot  Lodge  has 
been  good  enough  to  edit  a  selection  of  Fairy  Tales, 
and  children  who  have  never  so  much  as  heard  of 
Jack  the  Giant-Killer,  or  Cinderella,  will  read  about 
them,  dream  about  them,  and  be  more  like  children. 
A  few  tales  from  the  Arabian  Xights,  and  a  volume 
of  children's  poetry,  are  prepared,  and  will  soon  be 
printed.  Fed  on  these  and  on  other  natural  food,  chil- 
dren can  hardly  take  to  the  stuff  mentioned  in  the 
previous  extracts,  or,  as  they  grow  older,  to  the  poison 
now  circulating  among  all  classes,  particularly  the 
laboring  class,  in  whom,  perhaps,  it  works  most  evil. 
The  publications  which  have  the  greatest  influence  at 
this  moment  over  public  opinion  in  our  manufac- 
turing cities  or  towns  would  not  find  one  reader 
where  they  now  find  ten,  if  the  schools  had  done 
their  duty.     Let  not  our  schools  fail  to  do  theirs. 

Of  all  the  responsibilities  of  a  superintendent  of 
schools,  none  seems  more  binding  than  that  concern- 
ing children  not  at  school,  or  not  attending  regularly. 
The  number  of  these  in  Boston,  though  not  as  large 
as  it  might  be,  is  larger  than  it  should  be.  To  reduce 
it  there  is  no  way  so  simple  or  so  eifective  as  making- 
school  a  place  of  enjoyment.     That  draws  in  many  a 
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child  who  would  not  otherwise  come,  and  keeps  many 
a  one  who  wonld  not  otherwise  remain.  If  there  are 
those  to  whom  no  studies  can  be  made  attractive,  let 
the  personal  qualities  of  the  teacher,  his  patience,  his 
vigor,  his  warm-heartedness,  be  the  charm.  Should 
a  pupil  still  stray,  then  let  the  teacher  try  his  hand 
rather  than  another's  in  reclaiming  the  wanderer.  A 
quarter  of  an  hour  at  the  home  of  a  truant  will  do 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  year  at  school  in  bringing 
his  truancy  to  an  end.  The  truant  officer  has  an  im- 
portant duty,  but  it  would  be  better  that  there  should 
be  no  such  officer  than  that  he  should  try  to  fill  a 
teacher's  place  with  regard  to  a  pupil  or  a  pupil's 
family.  Of  merely  police  measures  none  seems  to 
promise  better  than  the  recent  order  of  the  Police 
Commissioners  directing  officers  on  their  beat  to  stop 
children  of  school  age  whom  they  meet  during  school 
hours,  in  order  to  take  their  address  and  their  reason 
for  being  on  the  street.  The  officers'  reports  are  sent 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  recorded,  sent  to 
the  truant  officers,  that  they  may  inquire  into  each 
case,  and  returned  with  their  reports  to  the  Superin- 
tendent. The  number  of  cases  reported  by  the  police 
the  first  day  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight;  prov- 
ing, if  proof  is  needed,  that  such  interposition  is 
required. 

][Sreither  the  schools  nor  their  scholars  are  to  blame 
for  all  the  truancy  in  the  city.  It  is  produced  by 
causes  for  which  no  institution,  no  individual,  can  be 
held  accountable,  such  as  the  child's  want  of  food  and 
clothes,  the  parents'  want  of  the  wages  which  the 
child  can  earn,  the  circumstances  of  home  and  life, 
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against  which  child  and  parent  contend  in  vain;  in  a 
word,  all  the  privations,  all  the  temptations,  to  which 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  our  people  are  continually 
exposed.  To  save  them  we  must  use  other  means 
than  the  schools  or  the  School  Committee  can  provide. 
A  home  in  a  tenement  or  a  shed  is  not  one  from  which 
we  can  expect  pupils,  or  diligent  pupils,  and  before 
we  can  receive  them  from  such  a  quarter  we  must 
purif}^  it,  or  change  it  altogether.  "  The  crop  of 
criminal  children,"  sa^'s  a  recent  report  of  the  Xew 
York  Children's  Aid  Society,  "  springs  as  a  matter  of 
course  from  the  rank  soil  of  the  tenement-house." 
Such  children  before  becoming  criminals  are  usually 
truants;  before  becoming  truants  they  are  often  suf- 
ferers, to  whom  relief,  not  punishment,  should  be 
administered.  What  can  we  do  for  themV  Rather 
ask.  What  cannot  we  do,  in  a  community  like  this,  to 
reach  the  sources  of  truancy,  and  treat  it  where  a 
comparatively  slight  j^reventive  will  do  more  than 
any  later  cures? 

Yet,  instead  of  truancy  being  prevented,  it  is  often 
encouraged.  The  community  tolerates  the  employ- 
ment of  school  children,  not  merely  in  ordinary 
industry,  but  in  all  sorts  of  extraordinary  enterprises. 
Ten-dollar  certificates  are  for  sale  at  the  United 
States  Post  Office,  and  boys,  and  even  girls,  are  hired 
by  purchasers  to  get  into  line,  hours  before  dawn,  in 
order  to  present  the  applications  of  their  employei's. 
Of  course  there  is  no  possibility  of  regular  attend- 
ance at  school  during  the  rush  for  certificates.  A 
theatrical  manager  scents  profit  in  a  juvenile  repre- 
sentation of  the  popular  "  Pinafore."     His  advertise- 
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ment  draws  a  hundi-ed  and  fifty  children  from  the 
schools,  of  whom  about  a  third  are  taken  out  of 
school,  the  other  two-thirds  being  taken  out  in  spirit, 
while  a  large  part  of  their  school-mates  are  filled 
with  a  desire  of  following  them.  This  performance, 
instead  of  being  instantly  condemned,  is  licensed  by 
the  authorities,  and  patronized  week  after  week  by 
the  best  of  our  people.  It  does  not  occur  to  them 
that  they  are  more  responsible  than  the  manager  for 
the  harm  done  these  children.  I  have  been  told  that 
one  of  the  older  girls  is  bent  upon  the  theatre  for 
life,  and  that  a  younger  sister  of  hers  is  in  the  same 
state  of  derangement.  It  must  be  so.  Children  of 
this  class  cannot  be  put  upon  and  taken  ofi"  the  stage 
at  pleasure;  once  there,  they  stay  there  until  they 
sink  to  lower  callings.  Does  the  money  they  earn 
justify  us  in  making  them  our  playthings?  We  hear 
a  great  deal  of  it,  of  their  and  their  parents' 
delight  in  it;  but  it  is  very  poor  pay,  considering  all 
that  comes  after.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  such 
a  performance,  or  its  consequences,  among  theatrical 
people,  there  should  be  but  one  opinion  among  others, 
and  that  strong  enough  to  leave  a  theatre  empty  when 
the  performers  are  school  children. 

Look  at  truancy  from  another  j)oint  of  view.  It  is 
an  injury  to  the  schools;  is  it  not  a  greater  injury  to 
society?  A  waste  of  life,  material  and  spiritual,  a 
loss  of  power  to  do  good  and  to  be  good,  it  sweeps 
like  sand  from  the  sea-shore  over  bordering  fields. 
These  boys  and  girls  who  run  to  seed  almost  before 
they  have  begun  to  blossom,  have  all  the  possibilities 
of  noble  living. 
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There  lies  the  spirit  all  sleeping  now, 
That  may  rise  like  a  giant,  and  make  us  how 
As  to  one  God-throned  amidst  his  peers. 

To  turn  these  lives  into  blessings,  to  make  these 
children  helpful  instead  of  harmful,  honored  instead 
of  dishonored  among*  their  neighbors,  is  what  the 
schools  are  bound  to  attempt.  But  that  the  attempt 
may  succeed,  the  community  must  see  their  interest 
in  it,  and  bring  their  resources,  their  charities,  their 
sympathies,  to  the  support  of  the  schools.  Many  and 
many  a  child,  neglected  at  this  hour,  waits  for  the 
kindness  that  will  save  him.  He  cannot  repel  it,  he 
would  not  if  he  could;  all  his  deeper  instincts  are  in 
its  favor,  and  he  welcomes  it,  roughly,  perhaps,  but 
not  ungratefully.  "  Why  do  you  like  to  learn?  "  was  the 
question  to  one  of  the  younger  Indians  lately  brought 
from  St.  Augustine,  where  their  training  began,  to 
Hampton,  where  it  was  continued.  "Because,"  he 
answered,  "it  makes  me  a  man."  The  hope  of  re- 
claiming the  truant  lies  in  his  wish  to  be  reclaimed. 
He,  too,  would  learn;  he,  too,  would  be  a  man.  The 
society  to  which  he  belongs  falls  with  him,  rises  with 
him,  and  when  it  saves  him  it  saves  itself. 

I  have  nothing  new  to  tell  about  my  visits  to  the 
schools.  They  have  been  made  as  before,  day  after 
day,  to  every  school  and  every  class,  until  each  has  been 
seen  at  least  once  during  the  half  year.  This  is  very 
infiequent  visiting,  as  far  as  the  separate  schools  are 
concerned,  but  it  is  as  frequent  as  one  man  can 
accomplish  in  a  territory  so  broad  as  ours.  For  my- 
self, it  is  not  only  frequent  but  constant  visiting,  and 
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I  take  pleasure  in  it  as  the  best  means  of  becoming 
familiar  with  the  interests  I  have  to  study.  It  is  at 
the  teacher's  side,  and  in  presence  of  the  pupils,  that 
one  feels  how  much  is  bound  up  in  these  schools,  how 
widely  they  spread  over  the  present,  how  far  they 
reach  into  the  future.  To  live  in  them,  at  least  as 
large  a  part  of  every  day  as  possible,  is  to  learn  to 
live  for  them.     They  are  well  worth  living  for. 

I  commend  them  once  more  to  the  committee. 
They  have  your  confidence;  let  them  also  have  the 
expression  of  it,  whenever  there  is  an  opportunity  of 
giving  it.  They  need  encouragement  more  than  any- 
thing else  you  can  do  for  them,  and  the  better  they 
are,  the  higher  their  standards,  the  more  they  need  to 
be  encouraged.  The  teacher  or  the  pupil  who  seeks 
little,  finds  it,  and  is  satisfied;  but  he  who  seeks  more, 
though  he  finds  more,  does  not  find  all  he  seeks,  and 
he  is  therefore  dissatisfied.  It  is  good  for  him  to  be 
that;  for  it  is  the  inseparable  characteristic  of  all  good 
work  that  it  does  not  satisfy  the  worker.  But  it  is 
quite  another  thing  to  be  discouraged;  this  is  to  lose 
heart,  and  so  to  fall  back,  instead  of  pressing  forward. 
To  save,  or  try  to  save,  our  teachers  and  our  scholars 
from  discouragement,  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  a 
School  Committee.  They  are  the  supreme  authority, 
and  from  them  the  light  falls  upon  all  who  are  under 
them,  and,  through  these,  upon  all  connected  with 
them,  that  is,  upon  parents,  neighbors,  and  the  whole 
community.     Happy  schools  make  a  happy  people. 

SAMUEL  ELIOT. 
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SCHOOL   CENSUS. 

May,  1879. 

Number  of  children  in  Boston  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15,  64,766 

Number  attending  Public  Schools 52,256 

"               "        private  schools 6,722 

"       not  attending  school 5,788 

PUPILS. 

Males 30,014 

Females 26,653 

Total  number  enrolled  for  the  3'ear 56,667 

EXPENDITURES. 

Salaries  of  officers $55,462  18 

"        "  teachers 1,117,027  51 

Incidental  Expenses. 

By  Committee  on  Public  Buildings $114,015  32 

By  School  Committee 233,157  91 

School-houses  and  lots 240,222  98 

SUMMARY. 

June,  1879. 
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SCHOOLS    AND   TEACHERS. 


SCHOOLS. 
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3 

13 

English  High  School  . 
Girls'  High  School   .   . 
Girls'  Latin  School  .   . 
Roxhury  High  School 
Dprchester  High  School 
Chnrlestown  High  Schoc 
West  Roxhury  High  Sch 
Brighton  High  School 
Grammar  Schools     .   . 

1  . 
ool 

16 

20 

4 

8 

5 

4 
3 

571 
411 

Totals 

158 

1,076 

55,820 

123 

942 

1,065 

SPECIAL    SCHOOLS    AND   TEACHERS. 


Schools. 


Horace  Mann  School 

Licensed  Minors'  Schools 

Kindergarten  School 

Evening  Schools 

Evening  Drawing  Schools 

French  :  High  Schools 

German  :  High  Schools 

Music:  Hii^h,  Grammar,  and  Primary     .   . 
Illustrative  Drawing,  Normal  School  .    .   . 

Drawing :  High  Schools 

Sewing 

Laboratory  Assistant:  Girls'  High  School 

Gymnastics:  Girls' High  School 

Military  Drill:  High  Schools 


Males. 


Females. 


86 


Totals 


132 


9 
2 
2 
120 
16 
4 
2 

4 
1 
4 
28 
1 
1 
1 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.    20. 


NORMAL  AND   HIGH   SCHOOLS. 
Semi-Anmial  Returns  to  June,  1879. 


Schools. 


Normal , 

Latin 

Girls'  L.itin 

English  High    .   .   .   . 

Girls' High 

Roxbury  High  .  .  .  . 
Dorchester  High  .  ■ 
Charlestown  High  .  , 
West  Roxbury  High  , 
Brighton  High     .   .   . 


Totals  . 


Average  whole 
Number. 


1,013 


52 
384 

70 
418 
565 
112 
128 
149 


Average 
Attendance. 


P5 

5 

51 

364 

67 

397 

516 

69 

37 

40 

78 

49 

90 

19 

48 

21 

31 

959 

918 

51 
364 

67 
397 
516 
106 
118 
139 

67 

52 


1,87' 


98.0 
94.0 
96.0 
94.8 
91.2 
93.0 
91.7 
92.8 
C6.0 
96.7 
93.8 


Classification,  June,  1879. 


Schools. 


Normal 

Latin 

Girls'  Latin  .... 
English  High  .  .  . 
Girls'  High  .... 
Roxbury  High  .  .  . 
Dorchester  High  .  . 
Charlestown  High  . 
West  Roxburj-  High 
Brighton  High  .   .   . 


Totals 


2  Percentage 


K 

m 

cs 

s 

s 

X 

m 

CS 

s 

O 

cs 

o 

ca 

S 

O 

O 

o 

a 

O 

s 

O 

o 

c; 

u 

s 

^ 

>^ 

ei 

« 

>H 

tH 

•d 

.c 

>* 

>^ 

^ 

o 
o 

2 

O 

5 
X 

> 

■& 

&^ 

m 

H 

^ 

s 

w 

m 

w 

51 
38 

56 

68 

58 

39 

31 

33 

14 

14 

73 
258 
42 
47 
48 
14 
25 

29 

120 

145 

35 

30 

46 

21 

9 

14 
192 
75 
26 
49 
27 
15 
18 

2 
34 

8 

24 

18 

47 

610 

491 

484 

136 

31 

33 

14 

.326 

.262 

.259 

.073 

.025 

.017 

.018 

.007 

51 
1361 

65 
387 
512 
103 
126 
145 

68 

52 
1,870 


'  IncUuling  24  in  Out  of  Course  Class. 
2  Percentage  of  Out  of  Course  Class,  .013. 


STATISTICS. 
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XOHMAL  AND  HIGH   SCHOOLS. 
Niimher  of  Pupils  to  a  Teacher,  excluding  Principals,  June,  1879. 


Schools. 


Normal 

Latin 

Girls'  Latin  

English  High 

Girls'  High 

Roxbury  High 

Dorchester  Hig!i . . . 
Charlestown  High . . 
West  Roxbury  High 
Brighton  High 

Totals 


No.  of  Reg.   Average  No. 
Teachers.        of  Pupils. 


12 

3 
15 
19. 

G 

4 

C 

3 


02 


52 
384 

70 
418 
565 
112 
128 
149 

08 

54 


2,000 


Av'ge  No.  of 
Pupils  to  a 
Kegular 
Teacher. 


20.0 
32.0 
23.3 
27.9 
29.7 
18.6 
32.0 
24.8 
22.6 
27.0 


32.2 


Graduates,    June,   1879. 


Schools. 


Normal 

Latin    

English  High 

Girls'  High 

Roxbury  High 

Dorchester  High. . . 

Charlestown  High . . 

West  Roxbury  High 

Brighton  Higli 

-\ 

Totals 


Regular 
Course. 


51 
13 
08 
03 
26 
25 
22 
12 
18 


298 


Advanced 
Course. 


23 

18 


73 


Honorable 
Mention. 


Totals. 


51 
13 


26 
30 
45 
30 
18 


373 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  20. 

GRAMMAR   SCHOOLS. 
Semi-Anniial  Returns  to  June,  1879. 


Schools. 


Adams 

Allston 

Andrew 

Bennett 

Bigelow 

Bowditch 

Bowdoin 

Brimmer 

Bunker  Hill .... 

Central 

Cliapnian 

Charles  Sumner  .   . 

Comins 

Dearborn 

Dillaway 

Dorchester-Everett 

Dudley 

Dwight 

Eliot 

Emerson 

Everett 

Franklin 

Frothingham    .   .   . 

Gaston 

Gibson 

Hancock 

Harris 

Harvard 


Average  whole 
Number. 


Boys. 


424 
180 
398 
156 

826 


771 
300 
347 
305 
109 
376 
495 


236 
479 
6:?3 
915 
380 


97 

286 


Girls. 


171 
180 
263 
158 

385 
461 


321 

100 
415 
462 
358 
223 


312 
746 
787 
312 
499 
154 
573 
133 
299 


595 
360 
661 
314 
826 
385 
461 
859 
629 
347 
626 
209 
791 
957 
358 
459 
479 
633 
915 
692 
746 
787 
592 
499 
290 
573 
230 
585 


Average 
Attendance. 


Boys. 


362 
159 
334 
133 

781 


704 
278 
315 
275 
96 
355 
443 

216 
444 

598 
852 
348 


255 


267 


143 
161 
210 
136 

356 
410 


381 
404 
322 
201 


721 

278 
437 
128 
523 
116 
274 


505 
320 
544 
269 
781 
356 
410 
780 
580 
315 
567 
182 
736 
847 
322 
417 
444 
598 
852 
631 
678 
721 
633 
437 
246 
523 
205 
541 


90 
40 

117 
45 
45 
29 
51 
79 
49 
32 
59 
27 
55 

110 
36 
42 
35 
35 
63 
61 
68 
66 
59 
62 
44 
50 
25 
44 


85.4 
89.4 
82.0 
85.8 
94.5 
93.0 
88.9 
90.8 
92.2 
90.7 
91.0 
87.0 
93  0 
88.5 
89.9 
90.8 
92.5 
93.8 
92.8 
91.0 
91.0 
92.0 
90.0 
88.0 
84.4 
91.0 
89.1 
92.5 


12 


1 

1  5 

7 

2  4 
1  11 
2 
] 
1 
2 
1  4 


STATISTICS. 
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GRAMMAR   SCHOOLS.  —  Continued. 


Schools. 


Hillside     .   . 
Lawrence 
Lewis    .  .  , 
Lincoln      .   , 
Lowell  .  . 
Lyman  .  . 
Mather  .  . 
Minot    .   .   , 
Mt.  Vernon  . 
Norcross  . 
Phillips     . 
Prescott    . 
Quincy  .   . 
Rice    .  .   .  . 
Sherwin  .  . 
Sburtleff  . 
Stoughton 
Tileston    . 
Warren     . 
"Wells     .  . 
Winthrop 


Average  whole 
Number. 


Boys.  Girls.  Total 


974 
320 
637 
312 
406 
150 
123 
65 


740 
236 
669 
657 
451 


135 

29 
320 


Totals 


14,353 


222 
188 
171 
126 
83 
765 


533 
719 
121 
37 
324 
513 


330 
974 
672 
637 
534 
594 
321 
249 
148 
765 
740 
479 
669 
657 
984 
719 
256 
66 
644 
513 
987 


Avcr.Tge 
Attendance. 


Boys.  Girls.  Total 


929 
.301 
596 
283 
374 
138 
113 
61 

669 
227 
625 
605 
419 

126 
26 
298 


199 
172 
146 
112 
75 


488 
628 
108 
31 
294 
453 
885 


13,443  27,796  13,212  12,075 


291 
929 
626 
596 
482 
546 
284 
225 
136 
722 
669 
455 
625 
605 
907 
628 
234 
57 
692 
453 
885 


O  X 

« 


39 
45 
46 
41 
52 
48 
37 
24 
12 
43 
71 
24 
44 
52 
77 
91 
22 
9 
52 
60 
102 


25,287  2,509 


X>    CO 


<     < 


95.4 

93.2 

93.0 

91.0 

91. 

88.4 

90.4 

91.8 

94.3 

90.3 

94.8 

93.1 

91.5 

91.9 

87.0 

91.1 

86.5 

92.0 

88.2 

90.0 


29 


15  62 


75  349 
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Frothingham 
Gaston  .   .   .   . 
Gibson  .  .  . 
Hancock  .  .  . 
Harris  .  .  .  . 
Harvard   .  . 
Hillside    .   . 
Lawrence     . 
Lewis    .  .  . 
Lincoln     .  . 
Lowell  .   .   . 
Lyman  .   .   . 
Mather  .   .   . 
Minot    .   .   • 
Mount  Vernoi 
Norcross  .   . 
Phillips     .  . 
PrcBcott   .   . 
Quincy  .  .  . 
Rice  .... 
Sherwin  .   . 
Shurtlcff  .   . 
Btoughton    . 
Tileston    .   . 
Warren    .   . 
Wells    .   .  . 
Winthrop    . 

.2 

§ 

c 

(U 

s, 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.   20. 


GRAMMAR   SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  Pujyils  to  a  Teacher,  excluding  Principals,  June,  1879. 


Schools. 

Adams 

Allston 

Andrew 

Bennett  .  — 
low  .... 
Bowditch  . . . 
Bowdoin .... 
Brimmer. . . . 
Bunker  Hill. 

Central 

Chapman  . . . 
Clias. Sumner 

Comins 

Dearborn  .  . . 
Dillaway  . . . 
Dor.-Everett 

Dudley 

Dwight ..... 

Eliot 

Emerson. . .. 

Everett 

Franklin 

Frothingliam 

Gaston 

Gibson  


<t-r   £ 

o  a> 
d  1 

595 

•ft  2 
o  H 

54.1 

11 

7 

360 

51.4 

12 

661 

55.1 

6 

314 

52.3 

15 

826 

55.1 

8 

385 

48.1 

9 

461 

51.2 

17 

859 

50.5 

12 

629 

52.4 

6 

347 

57.8 

11 

626 

56.9 

4 

209 

52.2 

15 

791 

52.7 

18 

957 

53.2 

7 

358 

51.1 

9 

459 

51.0 

9 

479 

53.2 

12 

633 

52.8 

17 

915 

53.8 

13 

692 

53.2 

14 

746 

53.3 

14 

787 

56.2 

11 

592 

53.8 

9 

499 

55.4 

5 

290 

58.0 

Schools. 

Hancock  . 
Harris  . . . 
Harvard  . 
Hillside 
Lawrence 
Lewis. . 
Lincoln 
Lowell. 
Lyman 
Mather 
Mlnot  . 
Mt.  Vernon 
Norcross  . 
Phillips  . . 
Prescott.. 
Quincy. . . 

Rice 

Sherwin.. 
Siiurtleff. . 
Stoughton 
Tileston . . 
Warren  •  • 
Wells .... 
Winthrop 
Totals  . . . 


^  S 
H 

d  . 
573 

11 

4 

230 

11 

585 

G 

330 

18 

974 

13 

672 

12 

637 

10 

534 

11 

594 

6 

821 

5 

249 

3 

H8 

14 

765 

14 

740 

10 

479 

12 

669 

13 

657 

18 

934 

14 

719 

5 

2oii 

2» 

■  66 

12 

644 

10 

513 

18 

987 

523 

27,790  : 

P<  .13 


52.1 
57.5 
53.2 
55.0 
54.1 
51.7 
53.1 
53.4 
54.0 
53.5 
49.8 
49.3 
54.6 
52.8 
47.9 
55.7 
50.5 
.54.7 
51.3 
51.2 
33.0 
53.7 
51.3 
54.8 
53.1 


'  Principal  included. 


STATISTICS. 
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GRAMMAR 
Graduates, 


SCHOOLS. 
June,  1879. 


SCHOOI-3. 

Adams 

Allston 

Andrew   

Bennett 

Bigelow 

BowditcU 

Bowdoin 

Brimmer 

Bunker  Hill... 

Central 

Cliapnian 

Clias.   Siiinner. 

Comins 

Dearborn 

Dillaway 

Dor. -Everett  .. 

Dudley 

Dwight 

Eliot 

Emerson ....... 

Everett 

Franklin 

Frothingham  . 

Gaston    

Gibson  


15 

14 

U 

IG 

35 

20 

41 

40 

22 

23 

34 

12 

21 

39 

23 

17 

25 

43 

24 

37 

49 

37 

19 

33 

16 


c  s) 


Schools. 


14 

14 

16 

44 

21 

41 

40 

22 

31 

35 

12 

21 

42 

23 

18 

27 

43 

25 

38 

51 

39 

19 

34 

24 


Hancock  ... 

Harris 

Harvard  . . . 
Hillside.... 
Lawrence  . . 

Lewis 

Lincoln .... 
Lowell  .... 
Lyman  .... 
Mather  .... 

Minot 

Mt.  Vernon 
Norcross. .. 

Phillips 

Prescott  . . . 
Quincy  . . . . 

Rice 

Sherwin  . . . 
Shurtleff .  . . 
Stouglittm  . 
Tilcston  . .. 
Warren.. . . 

Wells 

Winthrop  .. 
Totals 


15 
16 
22 
18 
32 
36 
40 
32 
19 

12 
12 
46 
26 
30 
27 
42 
32 
50 
10 
8 
33 
30 
44 


o  c 


15 


1,301   102 


17 
16 
25 
19 
37 
37 
40 
36 
23 

13 
17 
46 
28 
32 
27 
42 
32 
51 
II 
8 
33 
38 
59 
1,403 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.    20. 


PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

Semi-Annual  Returns  to  June,  1879. 


Districts. 

Average  whole 
Number. 

Average 
Attendance. 

2  5 

0)  to 

« 

^  1 

g  = 

u    S. 

Ph  < 

c  S 

pa§ 

a 

oo 

u 

% 

o 

1. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Adams 

6 

211 

94 

305 

179 

77 

256 

49 

83.7 

209 

111 

320 

AUston     .   .   .   . 

6 

133 

131 

269 

116 

101 

217 

52 

80.8 

201 

91 

292 

Andrew    .... 

8 

236 

213 

449 

208 

175 

383 

66 

85.0 

309 

158 

467 

Bennett    .... 

5 

110 

102 

212 

93 

82 

175 

37 

82.5 

159 

76 

235 

Bigelow   .... 

12 

343 

253 

596 

307 

217 

524 

72 

87.7 

426 

187 

613 

Bowditch     .   .   . 

10 

265 

246 

511 

238 

216 

454 

57 

89.0 

356 

179 

535 

Bowdoin  .... 

12 

281 

277 

558 

244 

226 

470 

88 

84.0 

339 

206 

545 

Brimmer  .... 

12 

287 

281 

568 

248 

234 

482 

86 

84.7 

316 

218 

534 

Bunker  Hill    .   . 

11 

257 

278 

535 

222 

228 

450 

85 

84.0 

307 

251 

558 

Central     .... 

4 

76 

85 

161 

67 

70 

137 

24 

85.2 

106 

62 

168 

Chapman     .    .   , 

12 

293 

203 

496 

264 

178 

442 

54 

89.0 

358 

163 

521 

Charles  Sumner. 

5 

109 

108 

217 

98 

93 

191 

26 

87.7 

125 

108 

2.33 

Comins     .   .    .   . 

17 

443 

462 

905 

405 

408 

813 

92 

89.9 

534 

386 

920 

Dearborn     .   .   . 

17 

490 

452 

942 

421 

368 

789 

153 

84.0 

511 

464 

975 

Dor.-Everett  .   . 

6 

172 

148 

320 

144 

114 

258 

62 

80  4 

215 

120 

335 

Dudley     .... 

8 

218 

196 

414 

198 

173 

371 

43 

89.7 

238 

184 

422 

Dwight     .... 

6 

141 

166 

307 

120 

133 

253 

54 

83.0 

219 

105 

324 

Eliot 

13 

408 

161 

569 

371 

141 

512 

57 

89.6 

370 

207 

577 

Emerson  .... 

8 

251 

186 

437 

218 

158 

376 

61 

86.0 

243 

193 

436 

Everett     .... 

11 

300 

300 

600 

265 

258 

523 

77 

87.0 

326 

283 

609 

Franklin  .... 

13 

332 

336 

668 

292 

281 

573 

95 

85.5 

413 

264 

677 

Frothingham  .   . 

8 

217 

230 

447 

190 

191 

381 

66 

85.0 

327 

144 

471 

Gaston 

9 

225 

192 

417 

202 

158 

360 

57 

85.0 

238 

184 

422 

Gibson 

5 

91 

95 

186 

76 

70 

146 

40 

78.2 

121 

85 

206 

Hancock  .... 

16 

383 

359 

742 

355 

314 

669 

73 

90.0 

461 

307 

768 

Harris 

3 

70 

70 

140 

57 

57 

114 

26 

81.2 

105 

26 

131 

Harvard   .... 

13 

312 

354 

666 

274 

288 

562 

104 

84.4 

404 

271 

675 
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Average  whole 

Average 

o  o 

"»  S 

i 

d 

Districts. 

o 

a 
o 

Numbe 

r. 

Attendance. 

<  < 

oc 

u 
o 

> 

o 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Hillside    .... 

4 

81 

83 

164 

72 

70 

142 

22 

86.4 

116 

65 

181 

Lawrence    .  .   . 

21 

833 

274 

1,107 

778 

249 

1,027 

80 

92.3 

723 

412 

1,1.35 

Lewis 

11 

263 

283 

546 

236 

238 

474 

72 

85.9 

374 

207 

581 

Lincoln     .... 

7 

246 

73 

319 

214 

58 

272 

47 

85.0 

174 

156 

330 

Lowell 

10 

293 

244 

537 

246 

195 

441 

96 

82.1 

381 

188 

569 

L,}'raan 

8 

226 

93 

319 

209 

83 

292 

27 

90.8 

179 

145 

324 

Mather     .... 

5 

131 

123 

254 

116 

103 

219 

35 

85.4 

149 

118 

267 

Minot 

4 

02 

84 

176 

79 

67 

146 

30 

82.9 

121 

58 

179 

Mount  Vernon  . 

3 

61 

50 

111 

55 

44 

99 

12 

8S.7 

80 

45 

125 

Norcross  .... 

7 

326 

326 

308 

308 

18 

94.2 

196 

145 

341 

Phillips    .   .   .   . 

5 

124 

86 

210 

106 

69 

175 

35 

83.5 

102 

106 

208 

Prescoft   .  .   .   . 

6 

178 

137 

315 

158 

119 

277 

38 

87.9 

175 

144 

319 

Quincy 

7 

237 

157 

394 

214 

132 

346 

48 

87.0 

248 

127 

375 

Rice 

7 

199 

165 

364 

167 

135 

302 

62 

82.4 

174 

137 

311 

Sherwin   .   .   .   . 

15 

366 

371 

737 

342 

341 

683 

54 

92.6 

431 

323 

754 

Shurtleff  .... 

6 

167 

165 

332 

154 

144 

298 

34 

90.0 

219 

112 

331 

Stoughton    .   .  . 

2 

52 

51 

103 

42 

42 

84 

19 

80.9 

81 

24 

105 

Tileston    .   .   .   . 

1 

21 

17 

38 

19 

14 

33 

5 

86.3 

28 

13 

41 

Warren    •  .   .  . 

8 

197 

204 

401 

167 

165 

332 

69 

82.6 

243 

183 

426 

Wells 

12 

292 

272 

564 

261 

232 

493 

71 

87.4 

363 

208 

671 

Winthrop    .   .   . 

6 

133 

166 

299 

118 

144 

262 

37 

88.0 

196 

99 

295 

Totals  .   .  .   . 

411 

10,851 

9,402 

20,253 

9,625 

7.951 

17,586 

2,667 

86.8 

12,869 

8,048 

20,737 
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PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 
Number  of  Pupils  in  each  Class,   Whole  Number,  and  Ages,  June,  1879. 


Districts. 

a 

3 

u 

O 

= 
o 

« 

5 

1 
O 

a 
O 

o 
> 

a 

4) 

C 
> 

m 

a 

9 

u     , 

«  t. 
o  S 
>>> 

2  ° 

si 

Adams    .   .   . 

50 

56 

32 

52 

47. 

83 

320 

48 

71 

90 

62 

49 

Allston   .   .   . 

40 

39 

49 

36 

46 

82 

292 

58 

68 

75 

47 

44 

Andrew  .  .  . 

61 

57 

56 

54 

141 

98 

467 

79 

110 

120 

84 

74 

Bennett .  •   . 

28 

23 

31 

38 

35 

80 

235 

47 

66 

46 

47 

29 

Bigelow  .   .   . 

101 

93 

104 

61 

134 

120 

613 

99 

156 

171 

123 

64 

Bowditch  .   . 

98 

90 

51 

102 

53 

141 

535 

101 

130 

125 

85 

94 

Bowdoin    .   . 

80 

85 

97 

76 

88 

119 

545 

79 

130 

130 

112 

94 

Brimmer    .   . 

78 

73 

74 

67 

84 

158 

534 

50 

120 

146 

102 

116 

Bunker  Hill  . 

56 

85 

105 

54 

81 

177 

558 

69 

109 

129 

132 

119 

Central  .  .  . 

29 

24 

11 

26 

28 

50 

168 

24 

37 

45 

25 

37 

Chapman   .   . 

62 

69 

101 

80 

69 

120 

521 

102 

118 

138 

84 

79 

Chas.  Sumner 

32 

35 

26 

50 

28 

62 

233 

33 

38 

54 

45 

63 

Comins   .   .   . 

138 

122 

139 

142 

132 

247 

920 

137 

170 

227 

194 

192 

Dearborn  .   . 

140 

128 

138 

122 

182 

265 

975 

130 

171 

210 

217 

247 

Dor.-Everett 

36 

42 

59 

52 

47 

99 

335 

55 

86 

74 

73 

47 

Dudley  .  .  . 

57 

98 

39 

53 

82 

93 

422 

40 

80 

118 

102 

82 

Dwight  .   .   . 

50 

44 

49 

51 

50 

80 

324 

62 

75 

§2 

60 

45 

Eliot    .... 

100 

98 

97 

82 

75 

125 

677 

81 

130 

159 

101 

106 

Emerson    .   . 

66 

79 

57 

53 

70 

111 

436 

58 

91 

94 

88 

105 

Everett  .  .  . 

89 

104 

118 

78 

98 

122 

609 

58 

122 

146 

131 

152 

Franklin    •  . 

116 

114 

108 

109 

86 

144 

677 

81 

162 

170 

135 

129 

Frothingham 

54 

85 

55 

55 

55 

167 

471 

80 

127 

120 

72 

72 

Gaston    .   .   . 

58 

53 

94 

49 

112 

56 

422 

59 

87 

92 

100 

84 

Gibson    .  .   . 

31 

25 

30 

20 

26 

74 

206 

31 

46 

44 

47 

38 

Hancock     .   . 

91 

126 

104 

141 

126 

180 

768 

132 

166 

163 

152 

155 

Harris .... 

28 

12 

18 

19 

14 

40 

131 

23 

32 

50 

18 

8 

Harvard     .   . 

105 

93 

91 

118 

74 

194 

675 

95 

144 

165 

133 

138 

Hillside  .   .   . 

29 

33 

28 

26 

24 

41 

181 

34 

39 

43 

33 

32 
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DiSTKICTS. 

5 
£ 

O 

c 
o 

DO 

1 

a 
O 

i 

o 

3 

o 

a 

JS 

a 

.c 
"55 

a 

> 

u 

a 

a 
o 
>> 

g 

> 
o 

a 
o 
>> 

1, 

s 

>>> 

Lawrence  .   . 

170 

157 

159 

176 

170 

303 

1,135 

193 

258 

272 

218 

194 

Lewie  .... 

88 

86 

94 

75 

80 

158 

581 

74 

144 

156 

118 

89 

Lincoln  •   .   . 

48 

51 

57 

52 

61 

61 

330 

38 

63 

73 

59 

97 

Lowell    .   .   . 

82 

79 

72 

99 

83 

154 

569 

99 

148 

134 

93 

95 

Lyman    .  .  . 

63 

35 

54 

49 

50 

73 

324 

41 

57 

81 

83 

62 

Mather   .   .   . 

23 

28 

43 

37 

36 

100 

267 

33 

54 

62 

58 

60 

Minot .... 

37 

14 

44 

7 

28 

49 

179 

27 

42 

52 

36 

22 

Mt.  Vernon  . 

34 

16 

12 

12 

23 

28 

125 

16 

34 

30 

19 

26 

Norcross    .  . 

46 

50 

53 

54 

55 

83 

341 

53 

60 

83 

67 

78 

Phillips  .  .  . 

36 

33 

38 

39 

30 

32 

208 

26 

38 

38 

40 

66 

Prescott     .   . 

53 

48 

49 

53 

44 

72 

319 

30 

61 

84 

72 

72 

Quincy    .   .   . 

55 

47 

52 

52 

49 

120 

375 

48 

98 

102 

76 

51 

Rice     .... 

48 

42 

76 

15 

66 

64 

311 

37 

62 

75 

70 

67 

Sherwin  .  .   . 

129 

87 

125 

89 

131 

193 

754 

99 

155 

177 

153 

170 

Shurtleff    .   . 

56 

56 

56 

50 

54 

59 

331 

39 

71 

109 

68 

44 

Stoughton  .   . 

25 

17 

.   . 

21 

17 

25 

105 

24 

37 

20 

22 

2 

Tileston  .   .   . 

12 

7 

.   . 

11 

5 

6 

41 

7 

11 

10 

8 

5 

Warren  .  .  . 

82 

61 

57 

62 

51 

113 

426 

56 

92 

95 

89 

94 

Wells.   .   .   . 

60 

91 

95 

98 

96 

131 

571 

110 

102 

151 

128 

80 

Winthrop  .  . 

53 

43 

47 

51 

36 

65 

296 

30 

87 

79 

63 

36 

Totals  .   . 

3,123 

3,033 

3,144 

2,968 

3,252 

5,217 

20,737 

3,025 

4,555 

5,109 

4,144 

3,904 

Percentages  . 

.151 

.146 

.152 

.143 

.157 

.251 

.146 

.219 

.246 

.200 

.189 

68 
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PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  Pupils  to  a  Teacher,  June,  1879. 


Districts. 

Adams 

AUston 

Andrew 

Bennett  • .  •  • 
Bigelow  . . .  • 
Bowditeh  . . . 
Bowdoin  . . . 
Brininier  . . . 
Bunker  HilL 

Central 

Chapman  . . . 
Ch's  Sumner 
Comins.  •• 
Dearborn 
Dor. -Everett 

Dudley 

Dwight 

Eliot 

Emerson  . . . 

Everett 

Franklin  . . . 
Frothingham 
Gaston  . . . 
Gibson  .  . . 
Hancock  • . 


6 

6 

8 

5 

12 

10 

12 

12 

11 

4 

12 

5 

17 

17 

6 

8 

6 

13 

8 

11 

13 

8 

9 

5 

16 


305 
269 
449 
212 
596 
511 
558 
568 
535 
161 
496 
217 
905 
942 
320 
414 
307 
569 
437 
600 
668 
447 
417 
186 
742 


50.8 
44.8 
56.1 
42.4 
49.6 
51.1 
46.5 
47.3 
48.6 
40.2 
41.3 
43.4 
53.2 
55.4 
53.3 
51.8 
51.2 
43.8 
54.6 
54.5 
51.4 
55.8 
46.3 
37.2 
46.4 


Districts. 

whole 
0.     of 

< 

Harris 

3 

140 

Harvard  . . . 

13 

666 

Hillside.... 

4 

1G4 

Lawrence  . . 

21 

1,107 

Lewis 

11 

546 

Lincoln  .... 

7 

319 

Lowell 

10 

537 

Lyman 

8 

319 

Mather 

5 

254 

Minot 

4 

176 

Mt.  Vernon 

3 

111 

Norcross.  • . 

7 

326 

Phillips 

5 

210 

Prescott  . . . 

6 

315 

Quincy 

7 

394 

Rice 

7 

364 

Sherwin  . . . 

15 

737     ! 

Shurtlefr. . . 

6 

332 

Stoughton  • . 

2 

103 

Tileston 

1 

38 

Warren  .... 

8 

401 

Wells 

12 

564     1 

Winthrop  . . 

6 

299     ! 

\ 

Totals 

411 

20,253 

^2 


46.6 
51.2 
41.0 
52.7 
49.6 
45.6 
53.7 
39.9 
50.8 
44.0 
37.0 
46.6 
42.0 
52.5 
,56.3 
52.0 
49.1 
65.3 
51.5 
38.0 
50  1 
47.0 
49.8 
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Districts. 


Adams 

Allston 

Andrew    

Bennett 

Bigelow 

Bowditch 

Bowdoin    

Brimmer  

Bunker  Hill 

Central 

Chapman 

Charles  Sunmer 

Comins 

Dearborn 

Dor.-Everett . . . 

Dudley 

Dwight 

Eliot 

Emerson   

Everett    

Franklin    

Frothingham  . . . 

Gnston 

Gibson  

Hancock 


O 

50 
39 
56 
28 
98 
76 
79 

100 
65 
20 
78 
42 
96 

105 
37 
57 
40 
82 
61 
89 
79 
54 
4G 
30 
89 


Harris 

Harvard . . . 
Hillside  ... 
Lawrence. . 

Lewis 

Lincoln  . . . 
Lowell  .  • . . 
Lyman  .... 
Mather . . . . 

Minot 

Mt.  Vernon 
Norcross  • . 
Phillips  ... 
Prescott  — 
Quincy. ... 

Rice 

Sherwin. .. 
Shurtleff  . . 
Stoughton  . 
Tileston  . . . 
Warren  . . . 

Wells 

Winthrop . . 

Total 


26 
67 
20 
157 
53 
41 
74 
53 
23 
.39 
33 
46 
34 
35 
44 
50 
*  128 
46 
24 
19 
60 
59 
53 

2,780 
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EVENING     SCHOOLS. 

October,  187  S.  — February,  1879. 


Schools. 

^  o 

"6 

O   Q) 

6  ti 

< 

Average 
Attendance. 

Av.  No.  of  Teach- 
ers,    including 
Principal. 

til 

Males. 

Females 

Total. 

Av.  ] 
to 
exc 
cip 

High 

102 

2,336 

955 

266 

145 

411 

12 

37 

Anderson  Street    .   .  . 

88 

163 

127 

44 

19 

63 

7 

11 

Blossom  Street   .... 

90 

280 

151 

48 

23 

71 

8 

10 

Brighton 

42 

98 

44 

24 

7 

31 

4 

12 

Broadway 

90 

759 

151 

97 

97 

13 

8 

Cabot  Street 

95 

336 

121 

62 

18 

80 

8 

11 

Dorchester 

104 

192 

60 

26 

8 

34 

5 

10 

Hudson  Street    .... 

103 

142 

80 

45 

28 

73 

8 

10 

Jamaica  Plain 

100 

80 

43 

24 

5 

29 

3 

14 

Lincoln  School,  8.B.    . , 

98 

278 

125 

38 

22 

60 

7 

10 

Lyman  School,  E.B.    . 

101 

351 

153 

55 

11 

66 

7 

11 

Neponset 

83 

94 

57 

12 

11 

23 

3 

12 

No.  Bennet  Street  .   .   . 

90 

474 

159 

46 

35 

81 

8 

11 

Old  Franklin  School  .   . 

103 

339 

172 

71 

36 

107 

10 

12 

Vine-8t.  Chapel  .... 

101 

140 

82 

34 

10 

44 

5 

11 

Warren  School,  Ch'n   . 

102 

294 

107 

35 

14 

49 

5 

14 

Warrenton-st.  Chapel  . 

62 

237 

91 

22 

29 

51 

7 

8 

Totals 

1,554 

6,583 

2,678 

949 

421 

1,370 

120 

10 

DRAWING. 


Schools. 

i 
p 

o 

m 
o 
d 

do 
d 

!5  c 
S  ° 

4)   0) 

< 

Average  Attendance. 

O  C  K 

dH'E 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Appleton  Street .... 

Charlestown 

Dorchester 

E  St  Boston 

Jamaica  Plain     .... 
Mechanics  Hall  .... 
Koxbury 

82 
82 
41 
82 
25 
83 
81 

312 
147 
76 
188 
135 
127 
152 

212 
89 
66 

111 

77 
88 
97 

121 

55 
22 
68 
29 
62 
70 

39 
5 
6 
7 

13 

11 

160 
60 
28 
76 
42 
62 
81 

3. 

2.5 

2. 

2. 

2.5 

2. 

2. 

;40 

15 
14 
18 
21 
16 
20 

Totals 

476 

1,137 

740 

427 

81 

508 

16 

22 
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ANNUAL    REPORT 


BOARD  or  SUPERVISORS 


BOSTON   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 


1879. 


BOSTON : 
ROCKWELL    AND    CHURCHILL,    CITY    PRINTERS, 

No.    39    ARCH    STREET. 

1879. 


June  24,  1879. 

To  the  President  of  the  School  Committee :  — 

I  respectfully  present  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  in  accordance  with  the  Regulations. 

SAMUEL   ELIOT, 

Chairman. 

Accepted.     On  motion  of  Wra.  T.  Adams,  voted  to  priut. 

GEO.  A.  SMITH, 

Secretary. 


REPORT. 


To  the  School  Committee  of  Boston :  — 

In  accorcliiiice  with  Section  140  of  the  Regnlations  of  th^e 
Public  Schools,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  offer  the  following 
report  of  their  work  as  a  Board,  and  as  Supervisors,  for  the 
school  year  beginning  September  2,  1878. 

Their  plan  of  work  has  been  essentially  that  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  modified  so  far  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  changes  made 
last  July  in  Sections  138  and  139  of  the  Regulations.  The 
new  specifications  in  Section  139  have  been  carefully  attended 
to,  and  were  reported  upon  in  December  to  the  several  com- 
mittees. These  reports  furnish  such  information  in  regard  to 
the  schools  and  school-buildings  as  can  be  gained  only  by 
more  careful  and  continued  inspection  than  the  committees 
in  charge  can  be  expected  to  make ;  and,  although  they 
are  confidential  in  their  details,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  show  by  some  extracts  from  them  their  possible  usefulness 
to  the  committees,  and  the  character  of  the  work  Avhich  they 
represent. 

First,  with  regard  to  "  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
schools,  houses,  and  premises,  including  the  working  of  the 
heating  and  ventihiting  apparatus"  [Section  139  (1)],  the 
reports  of  different  school-houses  read  thus  :  — 

The  rooms,  corridors,  stairways,  and  yards*are  in  good  condition. 
The  heating  apparatus  is  insufficient.  The  rooms  cannot  be  properly 
warmed  in  the  coldest  days ;  oftentimes  the  thermometer  indicates  a 
temperature  as  low  as  50°.  Two  old-fashioned,  upright  boilers  are  now 
in  use.  Ventilation  is  principally  secured  by  means  of  the  windows, 
and  a  direct  current  of  air  falls  upon  the  pupils. 
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The  ventilating  l^oarcls  (placed  in  the  windows)  aid  much  in  supply- 
ing pure  air,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  see  more  of  them.  The  amount 
of  air  vitiated  by  the  bi'eathing  of  fifty  children,  in  a  room  of  thirtj'-two 
by  thirty  feet  square,  is  so  great  that  the  ordinary  method  of  ventilation 
in  most  of  the  school-houses  is  inadequate  without  the  aid  of  windows 
or  some  other  contrivances.  Much  inconveience  is  also  experienced,  in 
several  of  the  lower  rooms,  for  want  of  sufficient  light  in  cloudy  weather. 
I  know  of  no  way  of  rendering  these  i-ooms  suitable  for  occupancy  at 
such  times,  except  by  lighting  them  with  gas. 

The  ventilating  shaft  of  each  room  has  two  openings,  one  near  the 
floor  and  one  near  the  ceiling.  ...  I  tested  both  in  all  the  rooms, 
recording  the  results.  .  .  .  This  ventilating  apparatus  is,  at  best, 
entirely  insufficient.  In  several  of  the  rooms  two  wall -ventilators  have 
been  added.  These  holes  in  the  wall  are  supposed  to  let  in  the  outer  air 
and  direct  it  toward  the  ceiling.  It  is  difficult  to  test  their  action,  but 
they  seem  to  give  some  relief.  .  .  .  After  all,  the  tops  of  the  win- 
dows must  be  lowered  from  time  to  time  in  all  the  rooms  for  the  sake 
of  the  fresh  air,  in  spite  of  the  danger  from  draughts.  .  .  .  The  hall 
has  a  ventilation  peculiar  to  itself.  In  the  middle  of  the  ceiling,  over 
the  chandelier,  are  symmetrical  openings,  through  which  a  little  of  the 
heated  foul  air  can  creep  up  into  the  tight  attic-loft.  When  it  is  cooled 
it  perhaps  creeps  down  again.  A  shaft  should  be  built  to  carry  it  to  the 
outer  air. 

The  ventilators  do  no  always  work  well,  the  cold  air  sometimes 
blowing  down.  At  the  foot  of  the  shaft  or  tower  into  which  all  the 
ducts  lead  (in  the  attic)  is  a  coil  of  steam-pipe  which  is  kept  heated. 
This  is  supi^osed  to  help  the  draught  upward,  but  for  some  reason  it 
often  fails  to  accomplish  this  object. 

There  are  too  many  windows  on  three  sides  of  this  old-fashioned 
school-house.  Little  j^atches  of  blackboard  are  between  these  windows. 
Several  of  the  pupils  have  serious  trouble  with  their  eyes,  which  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  if  they  copy  from  these  blackboards  with  glai'ing 
light  on  each  side  of  them.  I  advised  the  teacher  to  use  them  as  little 
as  possible,  and  then  to  lower  the  curtains. 

The  mode  of  government,  including  motives  to  study  ;  the 
principles  and  methods  of  classifying  and  promoting  pupils  ; 
the  merits,  defects,  and  needs  of  the  various  schools  and 
classes,  and,  in  general,  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  con- 
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dition  of  the  scholars"  [Sect.  139  (2,  3,  4)],  have  been  ob- 
served so  far  as  time  and  opportunity  permitted.  The 
following  statements  are  taken  from  different  reports  :  — 

The  mode  of  government  and  the  principles  and  methods  of  classify- 
ing and  promoting  pupils  seem  to  me,  in  general,  good.  It  has  been 
questioned  whether  the  monthly  written  examinations  of  the  various 
classes  may  not  put  too  great  physical  and  mental  strain  upon  some  of 
the  pujDils.  But  something  of  the  sort  is  a  necessary  evil  (in  so  far  as 
it  is  an  evil),  and  the  teachers  may  be  trusted,  I  think,  to  use  their 
judgment  and  discretion  in  the  matter.  It  is  much  better  than  an  elabo- 
rate system  of  marking  the  daily  recitations. 

The  requisition  that  each  room  shall  ha^e  a  definite  number  of  pupils 
interferes  somewhat  with  proper  classification,  especially  in  the  smaller 
schools  ;  but  I  do  not,  on  the  whole,  regret  the  necessity  of  promoting 
pupils  who  have  been  a  reasoable  time  in  one  class,  even  if  they  are 
not  in  all  respects  equal  to  the  best.  Such  promotion  frequently  en- 
courages dull  pupils,  and  they  take,  if  not  a  high  mark,  a  respectable 
jjosition  in  the  class. 

The  government  of  the  school  is  excellent.  All  the  jjupils  are  so 
busy  and  interested  that  there  is  little  or  no  opportunity  or  occasion  for 
misconduct.  A  few  words  of  suggestion,  advice,  or  reproof,  given  by 
the  principal  in  i^rivate,  have  been  sufficient  to  check  an}-  disorder. 
Constant  attendance,  punctuality,  industry,  and  a  desire  and  readiness 
to  do  what  the  teacher  suggest  and  require,  have  characterized  the 
school.  The  pi-incipal's  devotion  to  work  and  his  economy  of  time ; 
his  conscientious  accuracy  and  logical  clearness  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion ;  his  high  moral  tone  and  straightforward  method  of  conducting 
the  school,  have  had  a  strong,  though  unconscious  influence  on  both 
teachers  and  pupils.  All  seem  to  be  working  in  harmony  for  the  com- 
mon good. 

Promotions  depend  upon  the  record  of  daily  work  and  the  results 
of  examinations.  Real  interest  in  study  is  discernible,  and  the  higher 
motives  are  undoubtedly  the  more  influential.  As  far  as  observed,  the 
conditions  are  favorable  to  the  building  up  of  good  character.  The 
influence  of  all  the  teachers  is  certinly  strong  in  this  direction. 

There  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  judicious  methods  of  promo- 
tion in  the  crowded  schools.  It  is  true,  probably  without  exception,  that 
the  numbers  entering  the  lowest  classes  of  the  Grammar  Schools  every 
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six  months  exceed  the  numbers  ready  for  promotion  from  class  to 
class,  and  yet  each  room  must  be  kept  full.  To  meet  this  exigency  the 
custom  of  double  and  trijjle  promotions  has  become  a  constantly  in- 
creasino-  evil.  Admitting  that  there  are  exceptional  pupils  who  can 
skip  the  work  of  six  months,  here  and  there,  in  the  course  of  study, 
and  can  supply  the  missing  links,  this  cannot  be  true  of  many  children 
following  a  regular  course  of  stud}"  adapted  to  their  age  and  capacity. 
It  is  the  extra  "  promotions  "  that  bring  pressure  of  work  and  often 
failui-e  in  health  to  the  ambitious  scholars.  And  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
teacher  can  bridge  over  what  these  children  have  omitted  without 
holding  back  the  majority  of  a  class.  If  teachers  would  put  aside 
their  objection  to  admitting  two  grades  of  pupils  in  a  room,  when 
proper  classification  requires  them,  the  children  could  progress  natu- 
rally in  the  hours  of  study,  and  come  well-fitted  to  the  graduating 
classes. 

There  is  an  opposite  practice  in  some  of  the  large  schools,  where  there 
is  a  necessity  for  dividing  a  class  into  three  or  four  sections.  Here  the 
bright  children  receive  extra  promotions,  while  the  slow  ones  pass 
through  all  the  sections,  being  thus  retarded  in  their  advancement  and 
made  slower  by  dull  repetition  of  the  same  grade  of  work.  Whatever 
the  number  of  sections,  they  can  be  doing  parallel  work,  two  ranks 
beino-  admissible  where  semiannual  promotions  occur.  If  all  the 
classes  could  be  so  adjusted  that  promotions  should  occur  once  in  the 
year  each  teacher  would  have  more  influence  uj)on  a  class.  Now  in- 
dividual traits  and  needs  are  barely  understood  before  children  pass 
to  another  teacher  to  be  studied  and  experimented  upon  anew. 

In  regard  to  mode  of  "government"  I  would  specially  commend  in 
this  district  the  freedom  from  dependence  upon  the  ' '  merit "  and  ' '  check  " 
system,  so  prevalent  in  our  schools,  and  so  jjernicious  in  its  mental  and 
moral  influences.  The  quick,  ambitious  jjupils  are  spurred  on  unduly, 
while  those  of  slow  development  are  discouraged  by  it.  I  doubt  if  many 
pupils  can  be  inspired  with  true  "  motives  to  study  "  while  striving  for 
percentages  and  rank;  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  teaching  ability  is  les- 
sened when  a  conscientious  teacher  is  endeavoring  to  estimate  fiiirly  the 
value  of  eath  pupil's  recitation.  It  may  be  anticipated,  perhaps,  that 
the  oppoi'tunity  for  greater  freedom  in  instruction  offered  by  the  new 
courses  of  study,  and  the  expectation  of  more  intelligent  and  less  me- 
moriter  results  will  lessen  the  necessity  for  the  stimulus  of  class  rank, 
so  generally  relied  upon,  to  secure  both  discipline  and  scholarship. 

In  this  district  the  promotions  are  determined  by  the  results  of  uni- 
form examinations  held  at  intei'vals  during  the  year.  Pupils,  when 
jjromoted  to  a  new  class,  are  assigned  to  seats  adapted  to  their  stature 
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(different  sizes  of  desks  being  placed  in  the  rooms),  and  retain  these 
seats  till  they  pass  on  to  another  class.  They  are  made  resi^onsible 
for  the  condition  of  the  desks,  and  thus  good  care  of  the  city  property 
is  inculcated. 

Emulation  organized  into  a  principal  means  of  inciting  youth  to 
greater  study  must  seriously  imi)ede,  although  it  may  not  prevent,  the 
working  of  the  higher  active  princijjles  of  human  nature.  Instead  of 
being  allowed  to  keep  its  humble  place  and  do  its  simjjle  and  health- 
ful work,  emulation  is  made  king.  Its  swaj^  is  teiTible.  Rank,  and  not 
scholarship,  is  its  end.  It  incites  the  quick  and  sensitive  to  outstrip 
each  other  in  the  race  —  too  often  fatal ;  it  causes  others  to  strive  for 
what  they  cannot  attain,  and  at  last  fills  them  with  discouragement,  or 
—  what  is  Avorse  —  with  inditference. 

With  reference  to  proper  preparation  for  the  record  re- 
quired before  May  10,  each  of  the  supervisors  was  assigned 
to  a  group  of  schools  (as  indicated  in  the  School  Manual), 
in  which  he  has  inspected  and  examined  all  the  classes, 
and  endeavored  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  each  teacher, 
reporting  on  "mode  of  government,"  "conduct  of  pupils," 
"teaching  ability,"  and  "results  of  examinations."  This 
is  regarded  by  the  supervisors  as  their  most  delicate  and 
responsible  duty,  and  could  well  occup}^  all  their  time  if  no 
other  duties  claimed  a  share.  More  than  twelve  hundred 
visits  would  be  required  if  the  record  were  made  on  a  single 
exammation  only,  but  the  supervisor  in  charge  rarely  com- 
mits himself  to  a  record  without  repeated  visits. 

In  addition  to  this  work,  and  with  special  reference  to 
observing  the  introduction  of  the  new  course  of  study  into 
the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools,  each  supervisor  has  vis- 
ited other  groups  of  schools  than  his  own,  giving  special 
attention  to  a  certain  department  of  study.  The  initia- 
tory steps  being  the  most  important  for  good  progress, 
each  supervisor  has  given  most  of  the  time  spent  outside 
his  own  group  of  schools  to  the  inspection  of  the  lower 
classes.  It  is  pleasant  to  report,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year's  trial,  that  the  new  course  of  study  has  already  im- 
proved the  quality  of  the  instruction,  and  the  character  of 
the  results,  in  the  schools. 
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The  teachers  are  striving  more  and  more  to  secure  the  intel- 
ligent comprehension  and  expression  of  subjects  taught,  and 
are  putting  less  stress  upon  raemoriter  recitations,  in  the 
exact  language  of  the  text-books,  as  tests  of  knowledge. 
The  cooperation  of  teachers  of  all  grades  with  the  super- 
visors to  secure  a  fair  trial  for  the  new  programme  has  been 
one  of  the  best  features  of  this  year's  service.  The  cooper- 
ation has  been  indicated  by  their  readiness  to  ask  for  and  re- 
ceive hints  as  to  methods  of  instruction  ;  to  discover  the  spirit 
and  purpose  of  certain  requirements ;  and  to  trust  in  the 
assurances  given  them  that  right  interpretations  and  methods 
are  the  essentials  now,  while  good  results  may  be  waited  for 
patiently,  being  sure  to  follow.  This  attitude,  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers,  has  become  more  and  more  evident  through 
the  year,  and  many  who  approached  this  year's  work  with 
apprehension,  doubting  both  the  wisdom  of  innovations  and 
their  ability  to  adopt  them,  will  begin  another  year  with  hope 
and  faith.  If,  as  we  believe,  the  course  of  study  is  based 
upon  the  mental  development  natural  to  a  child,  its  best  and 
complete  results  cannot  be  known  until  the  children  who 
entered  school  this  year  shall  have  passed  through  all  the 
stages  of  study.  Still  we  may  report  in  brief,  on  the  begin- 
nino-s  already  made  in  the  several  branches  of  study. 

The  supervisor  who  makes  examinations  in  the  English 
Language  a  specialty  reports  as  follows  :  — 

The  instruction  in  language  since  the  adoption  of  the  new  programme 
has  undergone  a  mai'ked  change. 

It  begins  in  the  lowest  class  of  the  Primary  Schools,  and,  by  a  system 
of  graded  exercises,  both  oral  and  written,  pupils  soon  acquire  the 
power  of  expressing  their  thoughts  fluently,  and  writing  so  correctly  as 
to  do  great  credit  to  themselves  and  their  teachers. 

The  study  of  technical  grammar  is  postjioned  to  a  much  later  period 
than  formerly,  but  the  critical  use  of  language  in  the  oral  lessons,  and 
in  daily  written  exercises,  has  been  attended  with  the  happiest  results. 
Grammar  thus  taught  has  become  to  the  pupils  what  it  has  always  pro- 
fessed to  be,  —  without,  however,  fulKlling  its  promise,  —  the  means  of 
enabling  them  "  to  speak  and  write  correctly." 
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It  is  but  just  to  say  that  the  teachers,  generally,  have  heartily  cooper- 
ated with  the  supervisors  in  making  this  study  less  technical  and  repul- 
sive, and,  to  the  same  extent,  more  practical. 

Some  of  our  best  teachers  of  Englisli  in  the  High  Schools  —  after 
examining  the  results  of  the  examination  in  language,  and  learning 
what  has  been  done  by  the  supplementaiy  reading  recently  introduced 
into  the  Grammar  Schools  —  have  said  that  pupils  will  enter  the  High 
Schools  fully  one  year  in  advance  of  the  former  standard  in  this 
department. 

The  examiner  of  Oral  Instruction,  Geography,  and  Nat- 
ural History,  reports  :  — 

Much  progress  has  been  made  during  the  j^ear  in  the  department  of 
oral  instruction,  which  had  heretofore  often  received  attention  only  when 
other  requisitions  of  the  programme  had  been  met.  Happily  the  present 
course  of  study  sets  apart  time  for  that  fundamental  training  which  is 
secured  by  right  methods  of  oral  instruction;  and  many  teacliers  who 
began  the  year  with  the  belief  that  too  much  was  to  be  required  of  them 
are,  at  its  close,  ready  to  admit  that  they  have  found  a  pleasant  stimulus 
to  their  own  culture,  and  much  interest  and  profit  to  their  pupils  in 
the  hours  given  to  this  part  of  the  programme.  They  have  found 
neither  "perpetual  telling"  nor  "lecturing"  expected  of  them,  but 
have  needed  only  to  present  proper  objects  or  subjects  for  observa- 
tion and  thought,  and  their  scholars,  younger  or  older,  have  been  eager 
to  study  them,  "  to  earn  their  own  facts,"  to  arrive  at  their  own  conclu- 
sions, and  to  tell  what  they  had  learned;  thus  securing  that  mental 
activity  and  that  facility  of  expression  which  are  essential  to  progress  in 
every  branch  of  study.  The  voluntar}'  reference  by  the  children  to 
previous  visits  of  the  examiner  that  they  might  report  further  observa- 
tions made  or  knowledge  acquired;  their  interest  in  the  specimens 
brought  by  their  teachers  from  the  Saturday  lessons  and  in  collecting 
others  ;  their  own  holiday  visits  to  the  IMuseum  of  Natural  History,  have 
been  pleasant  evidences  that,  with  the  foundation  of  good  mental  habits, 
have  come  also  innocent  enjoyments  and  occupations. 

^Much  of  the  work  in  this  department  in  the  Primary  Schools  is  a 
direct  pi*eparation  for  the  study  of  geography  in  the  Grammar  Schools, 
and  there  has  been  already  evident  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
instruction  in  this  branch,  especially  in  the  lower  classes,  where  the 
children  have  been  prepared  by  introductory  oral  lessons  for  the  intelli- 
gent reading  and  study  of  the  text-book.  In  the  higher  classes  in  geog- 
raphy less  stress  has  been  laid  upon  statistics,  upon  lists  of  names  of 
places  with  their  locations,  whicli  wiien  learned  could  be  but  names  only. 
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and  ui^on  other  details  sure  to  be  forgotten ;  while  more  effort  has  been 
made  to  show  the  relations  between  the  situation,  surface,  climate,  and 
natural  products  of  a  country  and  the  occupations  and  civilization  of  its 
inhabitants.  To  this  mode  of  teaching,  map-studies  and  map-draAving 
have  been  important  auxiliaries. 

And  all  this  work  is  a  good  preparation  for  that  elementary  study  in 
natural  science  which  is  pursued  in  the  High  Schools.  In  this  grade 
very  good  work  has  been  done  in  the  limited  time  allowed  for  botany 
and  descriptive  astronomy.  Zoology  has  been  pursued  in  some  of  the 
hio-h  schools  as  an  elective  study,  in  place  of  the  full  course  in  mathe- 
matics, and  has  been  well  taught.  The  teachers  have,  for  two 
winters,  pursued  a  course  of  laboratory  lessons,  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  Hyatt,  and  have  carried  their  fresh  enthusiasm  to  their  classes, 
teaching  orally,  and  from  specimens,  with  little  dependence  upon  the 
text-book. 

Of  Reading,  Spelling,  and  Foreign  Languages,  the  ex- 
aminer writes  as  follows  :  — 

The  introduction  of  the  "  Nursery  "  as  supplementary  reading  in  the 
Primary  Schools  has  already  produced  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
readino-.  Great  good  has  also  been  done  in  the  Grammar  Schools  by 
allowing  the  pupils  to  read  the  entertaining  and  instructive  books  that 
have  been  used  for  the  last  three  years  in  the  Public  Latin  School.  In 
view  of  the  imi^rovement  already  made,  and  of  the  heaity  appreciation 
by  teachers  and  scholars  of  these  supplementary  books,  it  is  hoped  that 
they  may  be  supplied  in  larger  numbers.  At  present  the  supply  is  so 
small  that  each  class  can  have  sucli  reading  but  for  a  few  weeks  in 
the  year. 

Since  the  withdrawal  of  the  si^elling-book  from  the  schools,  spelling 
has  been  tau'ght  in  various  ways ;  the  words  in  the  reading  and  other 
lessons  have  been  spelt,  often  in  sentences  and  in  connection  with  the 
lano-uao-e  lessons.  The  Latin  School,  after  tlie  adoption  of  the  pro- 
gramme three  years  ago,  gave  i\p  the  use  of  the  spelling-book ;  and,  it 
is  believed,  with  great  gain  to  the  pupils.  And  so  it  has  been  in  the 
Grammar  Schools.  Time  is  saved  "by  this  rational  process  ;  some  weai'i- 
some  drill  is  spared  to  scholars  and  teachers  ;  and  itis  confidently  believed 
that  the  results  in  this  branch  will  be  better  than  ever  before.  The  can- 
didates for  Grammar-School  diplomas  were  examined  this  year,  not  as 
heretofore,  Avith  a  bare  list  of  words,  but  by  writing,  from  the  teacher's 
dictation,  a  letter  which  contained  such  a  vocabulary  as  a  Grammar- 
School  graduate  might  be  expected  to  command. 

In  the  High  Schools  more  attention  has  been  given,  in  almost  all  the 
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classes  in  the  foreio;n  languages,  but  particularly  in  classes  of  beginners, 
to  translation  and  reading,  and  less  to  grammatical  drill ;  and  in  most 
of  the  schools  there  has  been  some  reading  at  sight,  in  wliich 
the  scholars,  when  judiciously  encouraged,  take  real  pleasure,  and 
gain  strength.  They  certainly  enjoy  their  work  moi-e  and  make 
better  progress  when  they  learn  the  principles  of  the  formation  of  a 
language  from  practice  in  reading,  than  when  thej'  commit  abstract 
rules  to  memory.  Of  course  there  is  a  time  for  thorough  grammatical 
drill,  but  this  is  not  when  one  is  at  the  threshold  of  a  new  language. 
Some  practice  should  precede  theory  and  rule. 

Of  the  teaching  of  Writuig  and  Histoiy  the  examiner 
reports  :  — 

Most  commendable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  important  brancli 
of  writing. 

In  the  Primary  Schools  the  pupils  are  not  subjected  as  formerly  to  the 
uninteresting  task  of  copying  printed  or  script  letters  from  the  book, 
but  are  now,  even  in  the  lowest  classes,  writing  words  and  sentences 
quite  legibly  from  dictation  and  from  copies  on  the  black-board.  Writ- 
ing is  very  profitably  employed  in  teaching  reading.  The  facility  wliich 
the  youngest  pupils  exhibit  in  passing  from  sentences  written  on  their 
slates  and  on  the  black-board  to  the  printed  page  is  very  remarkable. 
The  pupils  of  many  primary-  classes  originate  and  write  sentences  that 
would  do  credit  to  pupils  in  the  Grammar  Schools.  Not  only  are  the 
children  pleased  with  the  new  method,  but  the  teachers  are  delighted 
with  the  proficiency  and  progress  of  their  pupils. 

Writing  with  pencils  upon  paper  is  now  advantageously  practised 
in  all  the  classes  of  many  Primary  Schools. 

The  introduction  of  blank  books  into  the  Grammar  Schools  for  the 
purpose  of  writing  in  them  choice  selections  of  prose  and  poetry,  ab- 
stracts of  lessons,  and  short  compositions,  has  been  most  beneficial. 

Pupils  are  enjoying  the  much-needed  and  profitable  practice  of  ofi"- 
handwriting,  in  addition  to  the  more  special  instruction  of  the  regular 
copy-book.  Instead  of  being  any  detriment  to  thcii*  handwriting,  it  is 
of  great  benefit,  giving,  as  it  does,  character  to  the  writing  and  facility 
in  its  execution. 

Marked  improvement  is  manifest  on  every  hand  in  the  methods  and 
means  employed  in  prosecuting  the  study  of  history. 

Teachers  are  becoming  more  and  more  independent  of  and  superior 
to  the  text-book.  It  is  now  the  rare  exception,  and  not  the  rule,  as 
formerly,  to  have  pupils  recite  in  the  exact  language  of  the  book.  Re- 
peating long  columns  of  tabulated  dates  is  among  the  things  that  were. 
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Teachers  and  pupils  have  been  encouraged  to  discuss  and  develop 
topics  that  require  research  in  other  than  the  authorized  text-books, 
thus  cultivating  a  true  taste  for  future  historical  reading  and  study. 

The  examiner  of  Mathematics  writes  thus  :  — 

Arithmetic  has  of  late  been  better  taught  in  the  three  lower  classes  of 
the  Primary  Schools.  The  "memorizing"  of  figures  and  names  of 
numbers  is  giving  place  to  the  acquisition  of  ideas  of  numbers  by 
means  of  objects,  and  to  the  simi^le  expression  of  those  ideas  by  words 
and  figui-es.  The  three  upper  classes  must  sooner  or  later  feel  the 
effects  of  this  happy  change.  In  the  lower  classes  of  the  Grammar 
Schools  the  new  programme  requii*es  instruction  to  be  given  in  United 
States  money  and  the  common  units  of  Aveights  and  measures.  The 
results  of  this  requirement  have  been  excellent.  Formerly  the  first 
and  the  principal  work  of  the  lower  classes  in  arithmetic  was  with  ab- 
stract units;  and  afterwards  an  occasional  "practical"  problem  was 
solved.  Now  this  order  is  reversed,  and  em2)hasis  is  given  to  the  work 
with  real  units.  The  dollars  and  cents,  the  pints  and  quarts,  the 
pounds  and  ounces,  and  the  other  units  of  daily  life,  are  used  both  in  the 
oral  and  written  problems.  Dead  figures  have  come  to  life,  and  the 
boy  and  girl  are  learning  arithmetic  by  zcsing  it.  Nor  is  this  change 
for  the  better  confined  to  the  lower  classes,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
good  results  of  the  late  uniform  examination  in  arithmetic,  given  by  this 
Board  to  the  graduating  classes  in  the  Grammar  Schools.  These  re- 
sults show  that  problems  for  solution  need  no  longer  be  expressed  in 
the  abstract  forms  or  set  phrases  of  arithmetic. 

In  the  High  Schools,  the  work  in  arithmetic  has  been  —  with  slight 
exceptions  —  confined  to  an  incidental  review  of  such  subjects  as  are 
connected  with  algebra  and  to  the  study  of  the  metric  system.  Nowtliat 
the  latter  subject  is  studied  in  the  lower  schools,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
high  schools  will  find  time  to  review  the  "  princiiiles  of  arithmetic,"  as 
required  by  the  programme. 

The  thorough  work  done  in  elementary  algebra  by  the  High  Schools 
shows  hoAv  much  more  might  be  accomplished  in  the  same  time,  and 
witli  less  expense  of  energy,  if  algebra  were  made  a  generalization  of 
arithmetic,  and  were  constructed  with  the  main  purpose  of  doing  the 
most  good  rather  than  of  pi-eparing  pu^jils  to  study  the  higher  mathe- 
matics. 

In  some  of  the  High  Schools  geometry  and  plain  trigonometry  have 
been  for  many  years  thoroughly  taught  and  studied.  In  other  schools 
mu(;h  feeble  work  has  been  done  in  these  subjects.  Lately,  however, 
jiractieal  exercises  and  original  demonstrations  have  given  a  new  im- 
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pulse  to  geometrical  stud}'.  To  Avork  for  a  definite  purpose,  and  to 
accomplish  it  without  waste  of  time  and  words,  is  an  admirable  exer- 
cise for  3-outh,  especially  in  this  o-eneration.  But  geometry  will  never 
do  its  perfect  work  until  it  is  studied  in  its  simplest  elements  years  be- 
fore it  is  now  begun  in  the  High  Schools.  The  time  now  given  in  the 
lower  schools  to  geometrical  drawing  and  to  the  incidental  study  of 
"  extension"  in  arithmetic  might  be  used,  with  advantage  to  both  those 
subjects,  in  acquiring  and  expressing  clear  and  distinct  images  and  con- 
cejDtions  of  forms.  After  this,  geometry  could  be  studied  as  a  science 
with  far  better  results  than  are  reached  at  present. 

In  the  two  Latin  Schools  the  mathematics  required  for  admission. to 
college  are  carefully  studied.  The  girls  work  with  as  much  zeal  and 
show  quite  as  much  ability  in  tiiese  studies  as  the  boys.  Now  that 
translation  of  Latin  and  Greek  at  sight  is  attended  with  such  excellent 
results  in  both  these  schools,  it  may  be  hoped  that  more  time  will  be 
given  to  solid  work  in  mathematics,  and  that  at  least  those  pupils  who 
have  an  aptitude  for  this  study  will  be  allowed  to  give  as  much  time 
and  energy  to  it  as  to  Latin  or  Greek. 

On  the  whole  there  has  been  this  year  an  improvement  in  tlie  aims, 
the  methods,  and  the  results  of  mathematical  study  and  instruction  in 
the  public  schools. 

The  supervisor  who  has  exumiued  in  Book-keeping, 
Pliysics,  and  Chemistry,  says  :  — 

Due  attention  has  been  paid  in  the  Grammar  Schools  to  book-keeping 
by  single  entry.  The  scholars  of  the  first  class  have  acquired  a  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  simple  methods  of  keeping  accounts  and  of  business 
forms.  Good  instruction  has  been  given  to  the  second  class  in  the 
High  Schools  in  book-keeping  by  double  entry.  The  i)rincipals  upon 
which  it  rests  have  been  made  clear,  and  considerable  practice  given  in 
their  application. 

The  introduction  of  the  study  of  elementary  physics  earlier  in  tlie 
Grammar-School  course  has  been  attended  with  fair  success.  The  i-e- 
sults  reached  are  the  more  satisfactory,  the  more  the  teaching  has  been 
by  the  "  experimental  method."  Very  good  results  have  been  attained 
the  present  year  by  the  study  of  physics  in  the  High  Schools.  An  im- 
provement has  been  made  in  methods  of  work ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  "  book  method"  has  not  yet  been  entirely  superseded  in  all  the 
classes. 

The  work  done  in  chemistry  in  the  High  Schools  is  generally  of 
very  good  quality.  In  one  or  two  of  tiie  smaller  schools  the  facilities 
for  laboratory-  practice  are  poor,  but  in  the  others  they  are  admirable. 
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In  these  schools  the  scholars  have  not  only  gained  a  knowledge  of  the 
elementary  principles  of  chemistry,  but  have  become  practically  familiar 
with  the  processes  of  chemical  analysis. 

School  Document  No.  17,  1878,  containing  "Suggestions" 
to  accompany  the  course  of  study  for  Grammar  and  Primary 
Schools,  authorized  in  July,  was  ready  for  distribution  at 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  At  the  request  of  some  of 
the  principals  the  several  supervisors  have  met  groups  of 
teachers  by  appointment,  for  informal  discussion  on  special 
parts  of  the  programme,  and  thus  the  printed  words  have 
been  supplemented  by  personal  interviews.  It  may  be 
proper  to  mention  that  the  edition  of  the  "  Suggestions  "  is 
so  nearly  exhausted  that  newly  appointed  teachers  cannot  be 
supplied  with  copies.  The  Superintendent  of  Schools  in 
Cambridge  asked  and  received  permission  to  reprint  these 
"Suggestions,"  in  connection  with  his  recent  annual  report, 
for  the  use  of  the  teachers  of -Cambridge  ;  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education  reprinted  the  document  in 
connection  with  his  last  annual  report. 

In  conformity  to  Section  151,  the  examination  of  the 
Evening  Schools  was  distributed  among  the  supervisors,  and 
monthly  reports  were  rendered  to  the  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee. Though  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  Ele- 
mentary Evening  Schools  since  the  present  system  of  super- 
vision began,  they  still  greatly  need  better  organization 
and  methods  of  instruction.  In  these  schools,  more  than 
elsewhere,  perhaps,  should  be  found  skilled  instructors,  that 
not  a  single  minute  of  the  limited  school  time  at  the  com- 
mand of  their  pupils  may  be  misspent.  It  would  seem  that 
as  much  regularity  of  attendance  as  is  secured  in  the  Schools 
for  Licensed  Minors  might  be  demanded  of  the  younger 
pupils  in  Evening  Schools,  whose  attendance  is  compelled  by 
statute  law;  and  yet  it  is  this  class  that  keeps  most  of  the 
schools  in  a  disordered  state,  and  requires  the  frequent  in- 
tervention of  the  police-officer.     The  adult  pupils,  who  are 
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voluntary  attendants,  are  earnest  and  faithful ;  and,  for  the 
benefit  of  old  and  young  alike,  better  requirements,  better 
instruction,  and  better  books  are  needed. 

The  Evenino:  Hii^h  School  has  been  well  organized,  and 
some  departments  of  study  excellently  taught.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  supervisor  in  charge  "  there  is  in  the  city  no  school 
that  has  done  and  that  is  doing  more  good." 

The  graduating  classes  of  this  year  in  the  High  Schools 
are  the  first  to  complete  the  uniform  course  of  study  adopted 
three  years  ago,  and  the  Board  of  Supervisors  have  been 
able  for  the  first  time  to  superintend  uniform  examinations 
in  this  grade  of  schools,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  Section  141.  In  September  arrangements  were  made  to 
distribute  these  examinations  through  the  year,  and  thus  to 
avoid  pressure  of  work  in  June.  The  following  order  of 
examinations  has  been  followed  :  — 

Astronomy  and  Milton,  in  December,  1878. 

Modern  History  and  Civil  Government  to  the  middle  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  in  February,  1879. 

Zoology  or  Solid  Geometry,  in  April. 

English  (including  Shakespeare)  ;  History  and  Civil  Gov- 
ernment, from  the  middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  ;  For- 
eign Language,  Physics,  and  Chemistry,  in  June. 

The  examinations  of  the  graduating  classes  of  the  Gram- 
mar Schools  have  been  assigned  this  year  in  the  following 
order :  — 

Geography  and  Spelling,  in  January. 

English  History,  in  May. 

English  (including  Grammar),  Arithmetic,  Reading, 
Book-keeping,  Drawing,  Music,  and  AVriting,  in  June. 

The  first  examinations  in  the  Normal  School  occurred  in 
December,  before  the  close  of  the  period  of  probation  pro- 
vided for  in  Section  292.  Several  pupils  had  already  re- 
tired by  the  advice  of  the  head-master,  and  the  results  of 
these  examinations  indicated  that  eleven  more  were  "  unsuit- 
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able  for  the  school."  Some  of  them  were  too  immatm-e  to 
pursue  a  course  of  professional  training,  and  may  return 
hereafter  better  qualified  for  the  work.  The  timely  discov- 
ery by  the  others  that  they  are  not  adapted  to  teaching, 
though  a  present  disappointment,  may  save  them  from  a  long 
period  of  discouragements  ending  in  failure. 

The  wise  discretion  of  the  regulation  by  which  this  sift- 
ing has  been  effected  is  evident,  and  the  graduating  class 
of  this  year  is  superior,  in  natural  and  acquired  qualifications 
for  teaching,  to  any  previous  class. 

The  order  of  examinations  has  been  — 

Psychology  and  Language  (partial  examinations),  in  De- 
cember, 1878. 

Psychology  (second  examination)  and  Arithmetic,  in 
March,  1879. 

GeograjDhy,  and  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  in  April. 

Language  (second  examination).  Natural  History,  and 
Didactics,  in  May. 

The  examinations  in  all  the  subjects  have  been  conducted 
with  reference  to  their  application  to  teaching,  or  as  an  in- 
quiry into  methods  of  instruction  in  elementary  schools. 

A  new  system  of  marking  the  examinations  in  the  gradu- 
atino;  classes  of  all  the  grades  of  schools  has  been  introduced 
this  year,  which  the  Board  of  Supervisors  had  tested  for  two 
years  in  their  examinations  of  teachers,  and  found  not  only 
more  simple  and  flexible,  but  more  discriminating  and  just,  than 
percentages.  When  fully  understood ,  it  is  believed  that  it  will 
prove  acceptable  to  the  teachers,  and  to  the  committee  who 
receive  and  act  upon  the  results  of  the  examinations. 

The  investigation  in  regard  to  the  renewal  of  certificates 
of  qualification,  required  by  Section  149,  was  made  early  in 
the  year,  and  the  results  given  in  School  Document  No.  19, 
1878.  It  was  no  slight  task  to  ascertain  the  validity  of  all 
certificates  issued  in  1876,  but  experience  has  suggested  such 
arrangements    with  eligible  candidates  that  we   hope  here- 
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after  to  keep  their  records  fully  posted.  An  appendix  to 
Doc.  19,  1878,  will  soon  be  issued,  containing  the  names  of 
all  candidates  certificated  in  April,  and  of  the  class  just 
ofraduated  from  the  Normal  School. 

At  the  examination  for  certificates  of  qualification  in  April, 
eighty-five  new  candidates  presented  themselves,  and  thirty- 
two  returned  either  to  secure  a  transfer  to  a  certificate  of  a 
higher  grade,  or  to  complete  an  examination  begun  last  year, 
making:  the  whole  number  one  hundred  and  seventeen.  Of 
this  number  eighty-six  received  certificates,  which  were  dis- 
tributed as  follows  :  eighteen  of  the  First  Grade  ;  five  of 
the  Second ;  sixteen  of  tlie  Third ;  twenty-two  of  the 
Fourth ;  seventeen  transfers,  and  eight  certificates  for  com- 
pleted examinations. 

The  proportion  of  teachers  of  experience,  bringing  with 
them  credentials  of  success,  was  greater  than  at  any  previous 
examination,  and  the  number  of  certificates  issued  indicates 
the  general  good  scholarship  of  the  applicants. 

The  whole  number  of  certificates  of  qualification  issued  by 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  this  date  is  four  hundred  and 
fifty -three. 

Two  teachers  now  in  service  asked  permission  to  take,  in 
part,  the  examination  for  transfer  to  a  certificate  of  higher 
grade.  As  it  seemed  desirable  to  encourage  teachers  to 
continue  their  culture,  and  to  give  evidence  of  their  fitness 
for  a  higher-grade  certificate,  this  permission  was  granted, 
and  credit  given  them  for  examinations  passed. 

During  the  year  the  Board  has  been  called  to  examine 
fifteen  candidates  specially  selected  to  fill  vacancies,  eleven 
of  whom  received  certificates. 

Other  and  varied  service,  which  cannot  be  reported,  has 
been  rendered  by  the  Board  and  by  individual  supervisors, 
as  called  for  by  the  School  Board,  its  sub-committees,  or 
members.  It  may  be  said  in  closing,  that  the  work,  wiicther 
definitely   prescribed   by   the  regulations,  or  performed   b}^ 
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special  request,  is  usually  of  a  confidential  character,  and 
can  only  be  outlined  in  an  official  report.  Of  its  character 
and  value  those  who  have  the  right  to  examine  it  in  all  its 
details  will  judge,  while  we  may  claim  to  have  endeavored 
to  work  faithfully  for  the  good  of  the  schools. 

LUCRETIA  CROCKER, 
For  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 
June  24,  1879. 


APPEOPEIATIONS  AND  EXPENDITURES 


Public   Schools. 


EXTRACT  FROM  REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
ACCOUNTS  (SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  21). 


APPROPRIATIONS  AND  EXPENDITURES 


PUBLIC      SCHOOLS 


APPROPRIATIONS   EXPENDED  BY   SCHOOL 
COMMITTEE. 

Salaries  of  Instructors        ....    $1,112,000  00 

"  officers 56,000  00 

Incidentals 251,000  00 

1878.     Requisitions  in  ac- 
cordance  with   the    same 
for  May. 
Salaries    of    In- 
structors        .    $93,869  27 
Salaries    of    offi- 
cers       .         .        4,450  00 

School   expenses      14,893  56 

$113,212  83 

Requisitions  for  June. 

Salaries  of  In- 
structors .    $92,018  68 

Salaries  of  offi- 
cers       .         .        4,517  00 

School   expenses        9,800  08 

106,335  76 


Carried  forward    .  .    $219,548  59     $1,419,500  00 
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Brought  forward    .         .    $219,548  59    $1,419,500  00 
Requisitions  for  July. 

Salaries    of    In- 
structors .  $184,728  92 

Salaries    of    offi- 
cers       .         .        9,328  00 

School   expenses      11,568  05 

205,624  97 


Requisitions  for  August. 

Salaries    of    In- 
structors .  $200  00 

School  expenses      23,560  14 


Requisitions  for  September. 

Salaries  of  In- 
structors .    $91,528  21 

Salaries  of  offi- 
cers       .         .        4,665  00 

School   expenses      26,110  64 


Requisitions  for  October. 

Salaries  of  In- 
structors .    $86,941  99 

Salaries  of  offi- 
cers        .  .        4,524  33 

School   expenses      27,984  37 


Requisitions  for  November. 

Salaries  of  In- 
structors .    $90,807  52 

Salaries  of  offi- 
cers        .         .        4,682  00 

School    expenses      27,022  74 


23,760  14 


122,303  85 


119,450  69 


122,512  26 


Carried foward       .         .    $813,200  50     $1,419,500  00 
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Brought  forward    .  .    $813,200  50     $1,419,500  00 
Requisitions  for  December. 

Salaries     of    In- 
structors         .    $97,GGr  27 

Salaries    of    offi- 
cers        .         .        4,682  00 

School   expenses      22,507  16 


124,850  43 


1879.     Requisitions  for  Jamiary. 

Salaries  of  In- 
structors        .    $95,709  75 

Salaries  of  offi- 
cers       .         .        4,682  00 

School    expenses      13,393  83 


Requisitions  for  February. 

Salaries  of  In- 
structors        .    $95,585  92 

Salaries  of  offi- 
cers       .         .        4,649  08 

School    expenses      17,054  37 


Requisitions  for  MarcJi . 

Salaries  of  In- 
structors .    $96,312  31 

Salaries  of  offi- 
cers        .  .        4,646  11 

School    expenses      20,174  73 


Requisitions  for  April. 
Salaries     of    In- 
structors .    $91,6(^3  67 
Salaries  of  officers      4,636  fdQ 
School   expenses      19,088  24 


113,785  58 


117,289  37 


121,133  15 


115,388  57 


Carried  forward     .         $1,405,647  60    $1,419,500  00 
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BrougJit forward    .  $1,405,647  60    $1,419,500  00 

Balance   to    credit   of  School 

Department        .         .         .        13,852  40 


,419,500  00     $1,419,500  00 


Total  amount  expended  by  the  School  Committee  :  — 


Salaries  of  Instructors 
Salaries  of  officers 
School  expenses 


,117,027  51 

55,462  18 

233,157  91 


$1,405,647  60 


APPROPRIATIONS     EXPENDED     BY    COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC   BUILDINGS,   CITY    COUNCIL. 

High,  Grammar,  and  Primary  School-houses  .    $113,000  00 


Requisitions  in  accordance. 

1878.  May  . 
"  June  . 
"  July  . 
'*  August 
* '  September 
"  October 
"  November 
' '        December 

1879.  January 
'  *        February 
"        March  . 
"        April    . 

Transferred  to  credit  of  Public 
Building  Department     . 


$4,033  62 
3,750  90 
3,682  36 
3,490  01 

17,090  14 

43,920  24 
8,892  01 

10,153  17 
8,432  48 
4,206  78 
2,877  53 
3,486  08 


1,015  32 


$114,015  32  $114,015  32 
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PUBLIC  BUILDING   COMMITTEE. 

Furniture $9,939  94 

Carpentry 20,508  89 

Heating  apparatus         .....  19,492  87 

Masonry 15,539  88 

Eeuts 5,G7G  68 

Painting 8,089  45 

Gas  and  Water      .  ' 96  45 

Whitewashing  and  Plastering          .          .          .  4,552  10 

Gas-fitting  and  Plumbing        ....  5,059  92 

Blaclv-boards 3,390  55 

Locks 527  37 

Supplies 516  88 

Roofing 3,736  16 

Iron-work 1,685  44 

Janitors 275  25 

Grading  and  Watering  .          .          .          .          .  2,777  05 

Sash  Elevators  and  Weather  Strips  .  .  699  86 
Miscellaneous,  including 

Horseshoeing,  care  of  Horses  and  Carriasres 

Weiffhinof  Fuel  ..... 


Fire-extinguishers   and   New  Ventilators 

Salaries 

Teaming    . 

Gutters  and  Conductors 

Advertising 

Printing    . 

Total 


}■        11,450  58 


14,015  32 
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EXPENDITURES   FOR  THE   HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

Aggregate  expenditures  made  by  the  Board  of  School 
Committee  and  the  Public  Building  Committee  of  the  City 
Comicil,  for  the  High  Schools  of  the  city,  during  the  finan- 
cial year  1878  and  1879  :  — 

Salaries  of  Instructors  .         .         .         .  '       .  $156,241  37 
Expenditures  for  Text-books,  Maps,  Globes, 
Writing  and  Drawing  Materials,  Stationery, 

etc 9,7G0  00 

Janitors        .......  6,703  46 

Fuel,  Gas,  Water 3,512  -02 


$176,216  85 


Public  Btiilding  Committee. 
Furniture,  Repairs,  etc.       '  .         .         .         .  6,287  31 


Total  expense  for  High  Schools  .         .  .    $182,504  16 


Average  number  of  pnpils  belonging  to  the  various  High 
Schools,  2,145. 

Average  cost  of  each  pupil,  $85.08. 

The  original  cost  of  the  buildings  and  land  for  the  various 
High  Schools  amounts  in  the  aggregate  to  $756,000.00 ;  the 
assessed  value  at  the  present  time,  to  $924,300.00,  —  an 
increase  of  $168,300.00. 


EXPENDITURES  FOR  THE   GRAMMAR   SCHOOLS. 

Aggregate  expenditures  made  by  the  Board  of  School 
Committee  and  the  Public  Building  Committee  of  the  City 
Council,  for  the  Grammar  Schools  of  the  city,  for  the  finan- 
cial year  1878  and  1879  :  — 
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Salaries  of  Instructors $595,381  20 

Expenditiu'es  for  Text-books,  Maps,  Globes, 
Writing  and  Drawing  Materials,  Stationery, 

etc.,  for  Grammar  Schools          .         .         .  53,359  32 

Janitors 36,638  02 

Fuel,  Gas,  and  Water 26,631  86 

$709,010  40 
Public  Building  Committee. 
Furniture,  Repairs,  etc.         ....        51,515  72 

Total  cost  for  Grammar  Schools  .         .    $760,526  12 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  Grammar  Schools, 
26,192. 

Average  cost  of  each  pupil,  $29.03. 


EXPENDITURES  FOR  THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Aggregate  expenditures  made  by  the  Board  of  School 
Committee  and  the  Public  Building  Committee  of  the  City 
Council,  for  the  Primary  Schools  of  the  city,  for  the  finan- 
cial year  1878  and  1879  :  — 

Salaries  of  Instructors $297,247  67 

Expenditures  for  Text-books,  Maps,  Globes, 
Writing  and  Drawing  Materials,  Stationery, 

etc 15,846  82 

Janitors 27,964  87 

Fuel,  Gas,  and  Water 16,283  42 


557,342  78 


Public  Building  Committee. 
Furniture,  Repairs,  etc.  ....        43,642  46 

$400,985  24 
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Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  Primary 
Schools,  20,101. 

Average  cost  of  each  pupil,  $19.94. 

The  original  cost  of  the  various  buildings,  with  the  land 
used  for  Grammar  aud  Primary  Schools,  amounts  in  the 
aggregate  to  $4,917,000;  the  assessed  value  at  the  present 
time  is  $6,772,000,  — aii  increase  of  $1,^55,000. 


SPECIAL   SCHOOLS. 

HORACE    MANN   SCHOOL   FOR   THE    DEAF. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  in  the  school  is  76. 

Average  cost  of  each  pupil  for  the  year,  $116.20. 

A  large  portion  of  the  expense  for  maintaining  this  school 
is  borne  by  the  State ;  a  payment  of  $100  for  each  city,  and 
$105  for  each  out-of-town  scholar  being  allowed  and  paid 
to  the  city  from  the  State  Treasury. 

The  amount  received  during  the  past  year  from  this  source 
was  $15,650.54,  a  large  portion  of  which  was  due  at  the  close 
of  the  last  financial  year. 

This  school  is  a  continued  success,  and  pupils  are  instructed 
in  every  grade,  from  the  youngest  Primary  to  the  advanced 
Grammar.  The  exercises  are  interesting  and  progressive, 
and  the  results  are  more  than  gratifj'ing;  children  that  can 
neither  hear  nor  speak  are  taught  to  read,  to  understand 
what  is  spoken,  and  to  convey  their  thoughts  to  others  by 
vocal  sounds. 

Salaries  of  Instructors $7,72977 

Expenses  for  Books,  Stationery,  etc.      .         .  .          287  35 

Janitor 400  00 

Fuel  and  Gas 277  13 


Amount  carried  forward,  $8,694  25 
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Amount  hrouglit  forward,         .         .  .        $8,694  25 
Public  Building  Committee. 

Rent,  Furniture,  Repairs,  etc.         .          .  .              137  57 


Total  expense  for  the  school        .  .  .        $8,831  82 


SCHOOLS   FOR    LICENSED    MINORS. 

These  schools  are  established  for  boot-blacks   and  news- 
boys. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging,  71. 
Average  cost  per  pupil,  $28.68. 


Salaries  of  Instructors  . 

Expenses  for  Books,  Stationery,  etc. 

Janitors         .  . 

Fuel 

Public  Building  Committee. 
Rent,  Repairs,  etc.    . 

Total  expense  for  the  schools 


KINDERGARTEN. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging,  36. 
Average  cost  per  pupil,  $33.63. 

Salaries  of  Instructors  .....        $1,208  00 
Expenses  for  Books,  etc.        ....  2  90 


$1,494  00 

51 

59 

265 

00 

5 

13 

$1,815 

72 

220 

95 

$2,036 

67 

$1,210  90 


An  order  abolishing  this  school  at  the  close  of  the  present 
school  year  was  adopted  by  the  Board,  March  25,  1879. 
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EVENING    SCHOOLS. 


Salaries  of  Instructors  . 
Expenses  for  Books,  Stationery,  etc. 
Janitors         ..... 
Fuel  and  Gas        . 


Public  Building  Committee. 
Repairs,  Furniture,  etc.  .... 

Total  expense  for  Evening  Schools     . 

Averafije  ao-orreofate  attendance,  incliidino:the 
High  School,  1,370. 

The  average  cost  of  each  pupil  for  4he  time, 
$23.12. 

DRAWING    SCHOOLS. 

Salaries  of  Instructors       .          .  $7,813  00 
Drawing  Materials,  Stationery, 

Models,  Boards,  elc.     .         .  475  10 

Janitors 395  74 

Fuel  and  Gas   .         .         .         .  946  88 


Public  Building  Committee. 
Repairs,  Furniture,  etc.     . 


1,630  72 
664  91 


Total  expense  for  Drawing  Schools 

Aggregate  average  attendance,  508.* 
Average  cost  of  each  pupil  for  the  time, 


$25,063  50 

700  61 

1,361  85 

2,554  51 

,680  47 


1,994  72 
$31,675  19 


10,295  63 


Aggregate  expense  for  all  Evening  Schools,      $41,970  82 
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EXPENDITURES    FOR    OFFICERS    AND    SPECIAL    INSTRUCTORS. 

Salaries  of  Superintendent,  Supervisors,  Sec- 
retary    and     Auditing      Clerk,      Assistant 

Clerks,  and   Messeugers    ....  $38,273  85 

Salaries  of  fifteen  Truant  Officers  .          .          .  17,188  33 

Salaries  of  seven  Music  Instructors        .         .  13,170  00 

Salaries  of  five  Drawing  Instructors        .          .  9,710  00 

Military  Instructor  and  Armorer    .          .          .  1,9G9  00 
Stationery  and  Kecord  Books  and  Printing  for 

office  use  and  office  expenses       .          .         .  2,114  71 
Stationery,    Text   and   Reference    Books    for 

School  Committee 276  38 

$82,702  27 


INCIDENTALS . 


These  expenditures  are  made  for  objects  not  chargeable 
to  any  particular  school,  and  consist  chiefly  of  expenses  for 
printing,  advertising,  festival,  board  of  horses,  carriage-hire, 
repairs,  tuning  of  pianos,  and  other  small  expenses. 


Musical  Festival    ...... 

Board  of  horses,  with  shoeing  expenses  and 
sundry  repairs  of  vehicles  and  harnesses 

Advertising  and  periodicals    . 

Census  of  School  Children     .... 

Printing  Census  Books  ..... 

Printing  and  Printing  Stock,  including  post- 
age stamps  for  mailing  reports,  and  binding 
pay-roll,  etc.,  exclusive  of  amounts  charged 
to  Schools  ...... 


$2,375  19 

1,336  68 

1,009  26 

1,350  00 

46  12 


11,315  68 


Amount  earned  forivavd, 


.7,432  93 
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Amou7i(  brought  forward,  $17,432  93 

Paper,  Printing,  filling  out  of  Diplomas,  in- 
cluding Drawing  Diplomas  for  teachers,  etc.  1,082  93 
Expenses  for  Swords,  Guns,  Belts,  Repairs, 

etc.,  for  High  School  Battalion  .         .         .  430  10 

Trucking  and  Expressage       ....  2,746  65 

Care  and  tuning  of  Pianos,  new  instruments 
and  Music  expenses,  including  expenses  for 
Covers,  Stools,  Music  Charts,  Stands,  Mov- 


ing  Pianos,  etc. 

2,141  50 

Receiving  Coal      .         .         .         .         ... 

407  44 

Drawing-Books    and    material    for    teachers. 

classes,  etc.        ...... 

340  75 

Extra  Labor  and  Clerk-hire   .... 

1,062  60 

Repairs  to  Slates,  Racks,  Mats,  etc. 

351  97 

Messenger  expenses,  and  Car  and  Ferry  fares. 

585  82 

Tuition  of  Pupil  in  Brookline 

.   75  00 

Expenses  of  Committee  on  Elections 

211  25 

Baskets  for  delivering  supplies 

111  25 

Paper,  Twine,  Tags,  etc.         .          .          .  '       . 

151   14 

Furniture,  Picture  Frames,  etc. 

215  50 

Sundry  small  items        ..... 

163  58 

' 

$27,510  41 

SPECIAL  EXPENDITURES  BY  PUBLIC  BUILDING 
COMMITTEE. 

Primary  School-house,  Polk  st.,  Charlestown,      $30,000  00 
Grammar  School-house,  Brighton  District       .  8,500  00 

$38,500  00 
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EECAPITULATION. 

TOTAL    EXPENDITURES. 

School  Committee. 
Public  Schools,  per  detailed  statements        .    $1,403,814  77 
Miscellaneous  articles  uot  delivered    .         .  1,832  83 


$1,405,G47  60 


Public  Building  Committee. 
Public  Schools,  per  detailed  statement         .  114,015  32 

Total  ordinary  expenditures    .         .         .    $1,519,662  92 


SPECIAL    EXPENDITURES. 

Public  Building  Committee  and  Committee 

on  Public  Instruction. 
School  Buildings,  as  per  statement      .  .  38,500  00 

Total  expenditures  for  the  Public  Schools,    $1,558,162  92 


INCOME. 


Amount  received  from   State,  non-resident 

Deaf-Mute  Scholars  .  $15,650  54 
from  non-residents  .  3,001  86 

from    Trust   Funds    and 

other  sources       .         .  13,855  79 

from  sale  of  Instruments 

and  Materials     .         .  406  35 

$32,914  54 
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REPORT 


Coniiiiittee  on  Music  and  Drawing. 


CONmiA'iV.D.  M 


BOSTON: 

ROCKWELL     AND     CHURCHILL,     CITY     PRINTERS, 

No.    39    AKCn    STUKET. 

18  7  9. 


In  School  Committee, 

October  28,  1879. 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  on  Music  and  Drawing  have 
permission  to  report  to  the  Board  in  print. 

Attest : 

PHINEAS   BATES,   Jr., 

Secretary. 


U  E  P  0  11  T 


COMMITTEE  ON  MUSIC  AND  DEAWING. 


The  consolidiition  of  the  Committees  on  Music  and  Draw- 
ing during  the  past  year  has  brought  under  one  direction 
two  studies,  whose  history  in  the  public  scliools  stands  in 
striking  contrast.  With  Music  all  goes  harmoniously. 
Neither  in  the  School  Board  nor  the  press  does  it  meet  with 
opposition  or  hostile  criticism,  either  as  concerns  its  impor- 
tance as  a  study,  or  in  regard  to  the  method  by  which  it  is 
taught.  From  year  to  year  it  pursues  its  appointed  course, 
to  the  general  satisfaction  of  all  concerned,  and  receives 
warm  expressions  of  approval  at  school  exhibitions  and 
triennial  festivals.  With  Drawing,  on  the  contrar\',  there  is 
no  peace.  Some  persons,  overlooking  its  industrial  bear- 
ings, object  to  it  as  a  study.  They  regard  it  as  an  accom- 
plishment connected  with  the  fine  arts,  and  therefore  unlit  to 
be  taught  in  public  schools.  Others  make  war  upon  Draw- 
ing on  account  of  the  expense  of  teaching  it,  for  which  they 
can  see  no  adequate  return.  Still  a  third  party  exists,  who 
denounce  the  system  by  which  it  is  taught,  as  mechanical, 
unartistic,  and  worse  than  useless.  Could  they  manage 
matters  according  to  their  liking  they  would  turn  the  school- 
rooms into  studios,  multiply  special  instructors,  and  provide 
fifty  thousand  children  with  casts,  [)ictures,  and  nutotypes,  as 
well  as  colors,  charcoal,  and  othei-  artistic  nnterials.      It  will 
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readily  be  seen  that  between  these  three  classes  of  critics 
the  Drawing  Committee  occupies  a  somewhat  unenviable  posi- 
tion ;  and  yet  we  have  something  to  say  in  our  defence  to  each 
one  of  them.  Thus,  for  example,  we  would  remind  those  who 
desire  to  suppress  the  study  altogether,  that  every  engineer, 
builder,  designer,  machinist,  men  indeed  of  all  sorts  of  pro- 
fessions and  trades,  find  their  advantage  in  knowing  how  to 
draw  ;  that  Drawing  enters  into  every  species  of  industry, 
and  is  really  as  important  to  mankind  as  reading  and  writing, 
To  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  ihink  that  instruction  in 
Drawing  cost  too  much  money,  Ave  would  say.  It  is  indeed 
our  duty,  as  it  is  our  desire,  to  carry  it  on  as  economically 
as  possible  ;  but  where  shall  the  line  be  drawn?  Somewhere 
there  is  a  proper  limit,  and  this  we  have  endeavored  to  find, 
by  instructing  the  regular  teachers  so  that  they  may  be  able 
to  teach  Drawing  without  the  help  of  special  instructors ; 
by  adopting  a  system  of  instruction  which  dispenses  with 
costly  implements  of  study  while  training  the  eyes  of  a  gieat 
multitude  of  children  to  see,  and  their  hands  to  represent, 
the  forms  of  objects  correctly,  and  which,  by  teaching  them 
to  combine  simple  elements  into  patterns  of  a  more  or  less 
geometrical  character,  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  industry  of 
incalculable  value  to  the  State. 

Finally,  to  those  who  denounce  the  system  because  it  is 
not  fit  for  the  use  of  art  schools,  we  would  quote  the 
centennial  rej^ort  of  the  French  commissioners  at  Philadel- 
phia, which,  after  commending  the  exhibition  from  our  public 
schools  as  "  extremely  remarkable,  the  most  complete  of  all, 
and  the  most  methodically  arranged,"  goes  on  to  sny,  that 
"  Massachusetts  does  not  propose  to  multipl}-  the  number  of 
artists,  but  to  create  able  artisans;  not  to  procure  a  few 
talents  in  harmony  with  the  best  well-to-do  population,  but 
to  give  to  the  thousands  of  future  workmen  the  sum  of  knowl- 
edge and  aptitude  Avhich  they  need  to  increase  the  value 
of  their  labor,  to  get  a  larger  price  for  their  work,  and  finally 
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to  unite  and  perfect  national  indtistry.  Viewed  in  this  liffht," 
it  concludes,  "  the  problem  has  been  marvellously  well  solved 
by  Walter  Smith."  Just  as  we  think  this  appreciation  of  our 
adopted  system  of  instruction  is,  we  are  by  no  means  blind 
to  the  desirability  of  supplying  the  schools  with  casts, 
flowers,  and  tine  examples  of  applied  design,  in  order  to 
supplement  its  teachings  and  give  them  life.  Our  thanks 
have  been  repeatedly  given  to  those  liberal  friends  who  have 
given  casts  to  the  Girls'  High  School,  and  have  helped  to 
make  the  room  appropriated  to  Drawing  at  the  English 
High  School  somewhat  more  suited  to  its  purposes  ;  l)ut 
we  still  wait  for  a  simihir  opportunity  to  thank  those  Avho 
blame  us  for  the  unresthetic  nature  of  our  system  of  instruc- 
tion, allhough,  with  their  convictions,  we  wonder  at  their 
neglect  of  so  precious  a  chance  of  neutralizing  what  they 
look  upon  as  its  pernicious  efl'ects.  We  have  bare  walls 
and  vacant  corners  in  abundance  which  might  be  adorned 
with  objects  calculated  to  teach  lessons  of  beauty  to 
the  children  who  would  look  upon  them,  were  these,  our 
critics,  as  eager  to  give  as  we  are  Avilling  to  receive. 


TEXT-BOOKS. 

Turning  now  to  the  events  of  the  year  in  connection  with 
Drawing,  wo  have  first  to  speak  of  the  new  edition  of  the 
text-books  of  art  education  which  has  been  partially  issued 
and  substituted,  with  the  approval  of  the  School  Board,  for 
that  previously  in  use.  The  changes  made,  being  based  upon 
the  experience  of  teachers  who  have  used  the  old  books 
for  a  series  of  years  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States, 
seem  calculatjcd  to  increase  their  efficiency.  The  subjects 
are  treated  simultaneously  instead  of  successively.  Each 
book  of  the  new  edition  is  arranfjed  for  a  five  months' 
course,    and    contains    as    much    of    Freehand,    Model    and 
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Object,  Geometrical  or  Perspective  Drawing,  as  is  required 
to  be  taught  in  a  single  term.  It  thus  avoids  the  necessity 
of  frequent  change  from  one  book  to  anotlier,  and  as  a 
whole  makes  a  complete  and  carefully  graded  course,  for 
Primary,  Grammar,  and  High  Schools. 

Beginning  in  the  two  upper  classes  of  the  Primary  School 
with  lines,  angles,  curves,  and  their  simplest  application  to 
design,  it  successively  introduces  Model  and  Object  Drawing, 
geometry,  parallel  perspective,   and  applied  design  in  the 
Grammar    Schools;    and  angular  and  oblique    perspective, 
plant  form  application  to  ornament,  cast   and   solid  object 
drawing  in  monochrome,  the  study  of  color  from  diagrams, 
and  historic  ornament,  in  the  High  Schools.     The  relation 
of  geometrical  to  practical   Drawing  is  shown  throughout, 
and  their  connection  kept  clearly  before  the  teacher  and  the 
pupil.      Among  the    minor  but  yet  ftw   from    unimportant 
improvements  made  in  the  new  edition  is  the  printing  of  the 
examples  on  a  lithographic  press  instead  of  from  relief  plates. 
The   superior  quality  and  greater  softness  of  line  thus  se- 
cured will  help  to  counteract  that  tendency  to  hardness  of 
stroke,  which  has   been  justly  criticised  in  previous  school- 
work.     As  this  is  induced  by  the  use  of  too  hard  pencils, 
those    of    a    softer   quality    should     be    substituted,    since, 
for  obvious   reasons,    it  is    impossible  in  Grannnar  School 
classes  to   make   use   of  those  still  better  implements,  the 
stump,  the   crayon,  and  the   charcoal  stick.       The  manilla 
paper  of  a  buff  tint,  on  which  the  examples  are  printed  in 
these    new   text-books,    is    another   improvement   upon  the 
white,  harsh  paper  used  in  the  old.     "  A  very  light  buff,"  says 
M  late  writer  on  this  subject  (in  confirmation  of  the  remark 
that  the  eyesight  of  children  in  school  is  injured  by  the  in- 
tense whiteness  and  high  finish  of  the  paper  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  many  of  our  school-books),  has  been  found,  both 
by  medical  and  by  non-medical  observers,  to  be  the  most 
gratefid  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon. 


RERORT   ON  MUSIC   AND   DRAWING. 


THE    PROGRAM3IE. 

In  connection  with  the  new  edition  of  the  text-books,  we 
wish  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  programme  or  phm  of 
instruction  b}^  which  their  use  is  reguLated,  and  tliis  because 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  its  nature  is  too  often  misunder- 
stood by  the  teachers.  Looking  upon  it  as  a  cast-iron  code, 
a  Procrustean  bed  to  which  all  children  must  be  fitted  either 
by  stretching  or  limb-lopping,  by  which  we  mean  irrespec- 
tive of  their  greater  or  less  ability  and  capacity,  they  say 
that  it  requires  more  work  than  can  be  done  in  the  time 
allowed  for  Drawing  in  the  public  schools.  To  this  Ave 
would  answer  that  it  is  not  intended  as  a  master,  but  as  a 
guide,  and  that  it  is  to  be  carried  out  so  far  only  as  time  and 
individual  ability  may  allow.  The  teacher  should  look  upon 
it  as  a  traveller  into  a  strange  country  would  look  upon  a 
map  in  which  all  the  geographical  and  topographical  divi- 
sions are  laid  down,  so  that  whether  he  goes  far,  or  stops 
after  he  has  gone  but  a  littje  way,  he  may  find  it  equally 
useful.  The  programme  lays  down  a  couise,  which,  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances,  might  be  completed  ;  but 
in  using  it  no  one  is  meant  to  suppose  that  it  is  to  be  carried 
out  beyond  that  reasonable  point,  of  which  the  teacher 
alone  can  fairly  judge.  All  that  the  Director  and  the  Draw- 
ing Committee  wish  is,  that  the  children  should  be  made  to 
understand  thoroughly  what  they  study,  however  little  it 
may  be.  A  minimum  of  solid  acquisition  is  sufiicient  unto 
the  school  day.  Therefore  we  would  say  to  the  teachers, 
follow  out  the  programme  as  far  as  you  can,  and  if  you  can- 
not fill  twelve  pages  well,  then  content  yourself  with  less. 
What  is  wanted  is  quality,  and  not  quantity.  Above  all 
things  avoid  cramming.  At  each  lesson,  and  of  each  study, 
endeavor  to  communicate  as  much  knowledge  as  your  pupils 
can  thoroughly  comprehend,  remembering  that  their  minds 
are  not   like  water-i)ots,   into   which   so   nnich   liquid  can  be 
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poured  ;  but  rather  like  their  bodies,  which  can  assimilate 
a  certain  quantity  of  food,  and  no  more. 

The  mission  of  the  teacher,  if  we  understand  it  rightly,  is 
to  excite  the  appetite  for  knowledge,  and  then  to  gratify  it 
so  judiciously  as  to  leave  a  desire  for  more.  If  this  shows 
itself  the  teacher  may  feel  sure  that  his  previous  lessons 
have  been  well  digested. 

As  it  is  desirable  to  test  this  in  Drawing,  we  should  advise 
when  a  pupil  has  drawn  a  chair,  a  bit  of  ornament,  or 
a  book,  from  the  copy  in  his  text-book,  that  the  teacher 
should  put  a  chair  on  the  platform,  or  a  book  on  the  table, 
aud  make  him  draw  it  on  one  of  the  blank  pages  provided 
for  the  pnrpose. 

The  result  will  show  how  far  his  eye  has  been  trained  to 
see  objects  correctly,  and  his  hand  to  represent  them  accord- 
ing to  their  actual  forms  and  proportions. 

LECTURES    AND    EXAMINATIONS. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  Director  of  Drawing,  on  ac- 
count of  illness  dnring  the  first  four  months  of  the  school 
year,  no  lectures  were  given  to  the  teachers  until  January. 

Teachers'  examinations  were  held  in  the  month  of  May, 
with  the  following  results  :  — 

Out  of  1,029  teachers  in  the  public  schools 

291  passed  no  examination  in  Drawing. 

32  have  passed  in  one  subject. 

81     "  "        two  subjects. 

184     "  "        three     " 

129     "  "        four 

412     "  "        five        " 


In  the  Normal   School,  out  of  3  teachers     1  has  passed  in  5  subjects. 

(  2  have  "  3       '• 

Latin  "         "        12        *'  -j  „  ..  9 

English  High"         "        16        "  5  ''5      " 
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In  the  Girls' High  School,  out  of  17  teachers  6  have  passed  in  5  subjects. 
Roxburyliigh    "  "8         "        1  "  5 

Dorch'er       "     "  "      5         "        1  "  5         " 

Charlos'n      "     "  "      8         "        1  "  o 

W.  Roxb'y    "     "  "4         "2  "  5 

Brighton       "     "  "      3         "1  "5         " 

It  thus  appears  that  out  of  a  total  of  seventy-six  High- 
School  teachers  who  have  been  examined,  eighteen  have 
passed  iu  all  subjects,  thirty-four  in  none,  the  remaining 
twenty-four  in  one  or  more. 

And  here  Ave  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  such  teachers 
as  have  not  yet  passed  examination  in  Drawing  to  an 
order  adopted  by  the  School  Board  in  the  spring,  b}^  which 
no  special  instruction  will  be  given  in  the  High  School  after 
the  present  year.  Unless  this  order  be  reconsidered  the 
regular  teachers  in  the  High  Schools,  like  those  in  the  Gram- 
mar Schools,  will  bo  obliged  to  take  the  burden  of  teaching 
Drawing  upon  their  shoulders  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
school  year.  In  view  of  this  contingency,  they  will  be  ex- 
pected to  tit  themselves  for  the  task,  by  attending  Normal 
classes  during  the  winter.  The  excellent  work  accomplished 
in  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools,  by  the  regular  teachers, 
has  convinced  the  Board  that  special  instructors  can  be 
equally  well  dispensed  with  in  the  High  Schools.  To  test 
this,  those  teachers  who  have  passed  their  examinations  will 
be  expected  to  teach  the  middle  and  lower  classes  during  the 
present  term,  leaving  the  graduating  classes  only  to  the  care 
of  the  special  instructors.  In  case  any  of  these  are  incapa- 
ble of  doing  so,  the  masters  mny  require  them  to  make  an 
exchange  of  classes,  during  the  drawing  lessons,  with  other 
teachers  who  are  known  to  be  fitted  for  the  work. 

In  the  Koxl)ury  High  School,  Miss  Balch,  one  of  the  regu- 
lar teachers,  has  replaced  the  special  Instructor  of  Drawing 
during  the  past  year,  with  tlu;  most  signal  success,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  there  are  other  teachers  now  emi)l<)ycd  in 
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the  schools  who  are  equally  well  qualified  to  take  the  same 
position.  Despite  this  encouraging  fact,  the  Committee  on 
Drawing  is  of  the  opinion  that,  at  least  in  the  Normal  School, 
the  Girls'  High,  and  the  English  High  Schools,  a  certain 
amount  of  special  instruction  in  Drawing  will  always  be 
required.  A  director  and  two  special  instructors  may  well 
be  allowed  to  give  it  in  schools  of  such  magnitude.  If  that 
portion  of  the  programme  which  requires  that  instruction 
shall  be  given  to  the  senior  classes  in  applied  design,  the 
use  of  plant  form,  monochrome,  and  water-color,  is  not  to  be 
a  dead-letter,  some  specially  qualified  persons  must  be  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose.  Those  branches  of  study  may,  at 
first,  appear  to  belong  to  the  domain  of  fine  art,  upon  which 
we  are  not  allowed  to  enter  in  the  public  schools  ;  but  a 
moment's  reflection  will  show  their  close  connection  with  in- 
dustrial education.  We  teach  design  with  the  object  of  train- 
ing designers  of  patterns  suitable  for  manufacture.  To  such 
persons  a  knowledge  of  the  harmony  of  colors  is  indispensa- 
ble. Furthermore,  we  teach  the  use  of  instruments,  in  order 
to  train  mechanical  draughtsmen.  To  such  persons  the 
knowledge  of  how  to  lay  a  wash  with  the  bruth  is  equally 
necessary.  These  facts  will,  we  trust,  be  accepted  "as  a  suf- 
ficient defence  for  the  limited  study  of  color  allowed  by  the 
new  programme  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools. 

THE    EXHIBITION. 

A  triennial  exhibition  of  drawings  made  in  the  city 
schools  and  Free  Evening  Drawing  Schools  was  held,  in 
conjunction  with  that  of  the  State  schools,  at  Horticultural 
Hall,  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  June.  The  upper 
hall  was  devoted  to  the  Boston  exhibit,  and  the  drawings 
were  so  arranged  that  the  whole  course  of  instruction  could 
be  followed  in  every  grade  and  subject.  The  report  of  the 
judges  expressed  the   opinion  that  a  greater  average  excel- 
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Icnce  of  rank  was  manifestly  observable  since  last  the  exhibi- 
tion, in  1876.  "Every  sheet  of  drawings,"  says  the  report, 
"  on  any  one  screen  in  the  Primary  and  Grammar  Divisions, 
represents  a  different  school,  and  Ave  notice  a  general  nniforin- 
ity  of  carefnl  work  in  all,  testifying  to  the  unwearying  efforts 
of  the  regular  teachers  in  the  schools  under  whose  instruction 
the  subject  is  studied  by  the  children.  This  is  more  satis- 
factory th:m  the  exceptional  excellence  of  a  few  schools, 
which  used  to  be  observable  several  years  ago.  In  the  High 
Schools,  also,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  a  progress  having 
been  made,  both  in  the  system  of  study  pursued,  and  the 
attainment  of  the  pupils  in  individual  studies.  In  the  Even- 
ing Schools,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  a  more  systematic 
course  of  study  is  evident  in  the  individual  subjects  of 
machine-drawing  and  ship-draughting;  and  many  of  the  free- 
hand works  from  the  cast  in  several  schools  display  great 
excellence."  The  number  of  awards  made  to  the  pupils  of 
the  Free  Evening  Drawing  Schools,  at  the  exhibition,  was 
considerable,  and  in  every  case  well  deserved. 


FREE    EVENING     DRAWING    SCHOOL. 

Some  of  these  schools  were  extremely  well  attended  during 
the  winter;  that  at  Appleton  street,  for  example,  averaging 
eighty  pupils  an  evening.  This  number  does  not  include 
the  pu[)ils  of  the  mechanical  class,  properly  belonging  to  tiie 
same  school,  which  was  temporarily  located  in  the  Mechanic's 
Hall,  in  Bedford  street,  and  thus  formed  a  school  by  itself. 
Everj'^  one  who  visited  it  during  the  winter  was  struck  witli 
its  seriously  studious  character.  The  average  of  })U[)iis  were 
grown  men,  who  gladly  availed  themselves  of  the  systematic 
and  thoroughly  well-planned  course  of  instruction  given  by 
the  teachers  in  mechanical  nad  architectural  drawing.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  all  the  schools  were  frequented  by  older 
pupils  than  in  previous  years.     This  resulted  from  the  regu- 
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hition  which  required  that  pupils  should  he  at  least  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  —  a  regulation  to  which  few  exceptions 
were  made  hy  the  committee.  During  the  coming  winter  it 
is  hoped  that  the  Free  Evening  Drawing  Schools  will  be 
notably  improved  by  the  adoption  of  certain  regulations 
tending  to  a  more  regular  attendance  of  pupils,  better  sys- 
tematization  of  courses  of  study,  and  a  more  economical  man- 
agement. Every  applicant  for  admission  has  been  required  to 
sign  a  paper  binding  himself  to  attend  at  least  two  evenings 
a  week  during  the  term,  and  to  follow  the  appointed  courses 
of  study,  which  are  to  be  made  as  far  as  possible  uniform 
throughout  the  schools.  Nearly  all  the  teachers  are  men  of 
long  experience  in  managing  these  classes.  They  have  in 
past  years  shown  their  capacity,  and  over  and  over  again 
given  proof  of  untiring  zeal.  To  make  the  schools  in  their 
charge  all  that  could  be  deisired,  they  only  need  a  more  regular 
attendance,  and  the  return  of  old  pupils  whom  they  have 
brought  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  would  carry  further  if,  as 
so  often  happens,  the  chances  of  life  did  not  carry  them  out 
of  reach  after  a  single  term  of  study.  For  this  there  is  no 
complete  remedy,  but  it  may  be  believed  that  the  more  care- 
fully these  schools  are  administered,  the  higher  is  the  quality 
of  instruction  given  in  them,  and  the  more  strictly  their 
advantages  are  confined  to  men  of  a  certain  age,  the  more 
likel}^  it  is  that  former  pupils  will  return  to  ihem  to  perfect 
themselves  in  studies  already  entered  upon.  It  is  also  certain 
that  Evening  Drawing  Schools  will  gain  in  favor  with  the 
pupils  as  their  standard  of  instruction  is  raised.  Manufac- 
turers, who  see  that  the  best  men  in  their  employ  are  those 
who  have  attended  these  schools,  will  in  their  own  interest 
urge  others  to  take  advantage  of  the  same  means  of  ac- 
quiring skill,  and  thus  b}^  action  and  reaction  both  Avill  be 
benefited. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  committee  desires  that  the 
courses  of  instruction  should  be  practical,  systematic,  and,  so 
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far  as  possible,  uniform.  We  say  so  far  as  possible,  but  in 
the  words  of  one  who  lias  had  great  experience  in  teaching 
mechanical  classes,  "the  great  variety  of  age,  intelligence, 
occupation,  and  ambition,  foinid  among  the  pupils  in  our 
Evening  Schools,  makes  it  impossible  to  arrange  and  carry 
out  successfully  a  graded  class  method  beyond  the  first 
stages  of  beginning,  after  which  individual  instruction  in 
that  which  each  pupil  needs  most  for  his  special  occupation, 
or  feels  most  interested  in,  is  the  onl}^  method  that  promises 
satisfactory  results." 

MUSIC. 

So  much  of  this  report  has  been  filled  with  matters  relat- 
ing to  Drawing,  that  Init  little  space  remains  to  discuss  those 
connected  with  Music.  ]\Iusic,  however,  as  we  have  already 
said,  has  the  privilege  of  smooth  sailing,  and  therefore 
off'ers  comparatively  little  opportunity  for  comment 

Nothing  indeed  of  special  note  has  occurred  in  this  depart- 
ment during  the  past  year.  ^Musical  instruction  has  been 
under  the  charge  of  the  Director  of  the  High  Schools,  and 
of  three  special  instructors  in  the  Grammar  Schools.  The 
field  of  their  operations  is  a  wide  one,  and,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, they  have  had  no  spare  time  left  on  their  hands. 
Thanks,  however,  to  their  capacity  and  their  zeal,  they  have 
managed  to  do  the  required  work  most  satisfactorily.  In 
many  schools  they  are  ably  seconded  by  the  regular  teachers, 
a  large  number  of  whom  are  capable  of  giving  instruction. 
The  fact  that  three  hundred  and  thiiteen  names  of  regular 
teachers  appear  upon  the  list  of  those  found  worth}'  to  receive 
class  diplomas  certifying  their  qualification  to  teach  in  their 
respective  grades,  proves  how  generally  this  is  ^hc  case.  This 
does  not,  however,  in  any  way  show  that  the}^  can  bo  left  to 
themselves.  They  need,  indeed,  constant  supervision,  for  no 
matter  how  ^vell  qualified  they  may  be  to  teach  the  rudiments 
of  harmony,  and  conduct  class-sirging,  they  can  never  become 
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qualified  to  judge  as  to  when  children  can  or  cannot  be 
allowed  to  sing  without  prejudice  to  their  voices,  or  to 
decide  how  high  in  the  scale  their  pupils  can  sing  with  safety. 
These  are  professional  matters,  which  none  but  professional 
musicians  can  deal  with. 

In  no  sense,  we  should  say,  has  the  condition  of  musical 
instruction  deteriorated  in  the  Boston  schools  during  the 
past  year.  We  have  before  us  a  late  Report  of  the  Director 
of  Music  after  a  round  of  visits  to  the  Grammar  Schools,  in 
which  he  expresses  himself  as  well  satisfied  with  the  progress 
of  the  pupils,  and  as  much  in^pressed  both  by  the  capacity 
and  willingness  of  the  regular  teachers  to  aid  the  special 
instructors.  In  classes  where  their  remarks  have  been 
remembered,  and  their  suggestions  carried  out,  the  result 
is  uniformly  excellent.  It  is  evidently  by  watching  the 
special  instiuctors  at  their  work,  that  the  regular  teachers 
can  best  learn  how  to  teach,  and  this  even  better  than  in 
normal  classes,  where  there  is  no  opportunity  of  observing 
the  effect  of  judicious  teaching  upon  children. 

The  committee  was  glad  to  know,  from  the  Director,  that 
he  had  observed  a  more  generally  correct  use  of  the  voice  in 
singing  by  pupils  in  the  schools  which  he  had  visited,  and, 
also,  thut  though  something  remained  to  be  desired  in  point 
of  purity,  delicacy,  and  distinct  utterance  of  accent,  yet  that 
he  found  less  harshness  and  less  tendency  to  the  forcing  of 
voices. 

In  commenting  upon  papers  prepared  at  the  musical 
examination  of  last  year's  graduates  in  the  pul)lic  schools 
the  Director  calls  attention  to  the  great  variety  of  the 
pupil's  answers  to  proposed  questions,  as  showing  that  they 
have  been  taught  to  think  for  themselves.  "I  believe,"  he 
says,  "that  among  more  than  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
answers  to  the  same  question,  there  are  not  two  exactly 
alike.  A  large  majority  of  the  questions  are  answered 
intelligently,  some  remarkably  so." 
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"What  these  questions  were  will  be  seen  hy  a  glance  at  the 
followinof  list :  — 


Examination  for  Grammar  School  Diplomas. 

Thursday,  June  1:2,  1S79.     From  '£.15  to  3.15. 

Exercises  to  be  wrilten  with  ink  and  legibly. 

1.  Draw  a  staff,  and  upou  it  write  the  following  signs:  —  a  G  cleft", 
a  whole  note,  a  half  note,  a  quarter  note,  and  an  eighth  note.  Also  a 
whole,  a  half,  and  a  quarter's  rest. 

2.  Draw  a  staft'  and  write  upon  it  the  signature  of  G,  D,  and  F 
major. 

3.  Between  what  degrees  of  the  major  scale  do  the  Semitones  occur  ? 

4.  Write  the  letter  or  pitch  names  under  the  following  notes  :  — 


i 


m 


i 


^- 


—S> \-m-\ 


-&- 


ii 


T> 


+ 


^ 


-8r- 


aiminuendo. 
p        f        ores. 

6.  Draw  a  staft  and  write  the  scale  of  G  major. 

7.  Wli}'  are  Sharps  and  Flats  used  in  the  formation  of  scales? 

8.  Place    underneath   the   following   exercise    the    scale-names    or 
numerals :  — 


^ 


_!^- 


9.     Point  out  errors  or  omissions  in  the  followins:  exercise  :  — 


1= 


1- 


J5 


i 


^=iz: 


JIA.. 


± 


:iz; 


.J- 


^-^ 


10.  Write  four  measures  in  common  time  (|)  using  both  notes  and 
rests  of  different  value.  Also  four  measures  in  three  fourths  (|)  time, 
usins:  notes  and  rests  of  diff"erent  Value. 


The  siiniiiiary  of  tlie  list  of   music  diplomas  granted  to 
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teachers  by  the  committee,  on  recommendation  of  the  Direc- 
tor and  the  special  instructors,  is  as  follows  :  — 


Full  Diplomas 

79 

Primaiy,  1st 

19 

2d 

14 

3d 

10 

4th 

13 

5th 

17 

6th 

11 

1st,  2d,  and  3d  , 

3 

Grammar,  1st 

6 

2d 

6 

3d 

14 

"          4th 

36 

5th 

43 

6th 

42 

6th  Gr.,  1st  Pr. 

1 

Special  class 
Intermediate 

1 
1 

313 


We  append  also  a  synopsis  of  the  returns  of  musical  ex- 
ammations  in  forty-nine  Grammar  Schools,  it  being  under- 
stood that  number  one  is  the  highest  grade  : — 


Total  of 

pupils 

exammed,  1,404,  of  which  - 

— 

827 

passed 

No. 

1 

350 

2 

162 

3 

47 

4 

17 

5 

1 

6 

1,404 
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In  conclusion,  we  may  suy  that  the  triennial  exhibition, 
which  will  recur  next  spring,  will  give  the  public  a  valuable 
opportunity  of  once  more  testing  the  singing  capacity  of  the 
public-school  pupils.  The  committee  have  no  doubt  that  it 
will  again  prove  worthy  of  commendation,  knowing,  as  they 
do,  that  during  the  past  three  years  every  effort  has  been 
made  by  teachers  and  i)irpils  to  maintain  the  long-established 
reputation  of  our  musical  department  of  instruction. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

CHARLES    C.    PERKINS, 

Chairman. 
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TEXT-BOOKS 


COURSES    OP    STUDY 


AUTHORIZED    FOR 


THE   SCHOOL   YEAR    1879-80. 


BOSTON: 
ROCKWELL    AND    CHURCHILL,    CITY    PRINTERS, 

No.    39    ARCH    STREET. 
1879. 


In  School  Committee,  Oct.  28,  1879. 
Ordered,  That  the  list  of  books  as  adopted  by  the  Board 
for  the  school  year  1879  and  '80  be  printed,  and  that  no 
other  books  be  used  in  any  of  the  public  schools  of  this 
city ;  and  that  the  course  of  study,  the  list  of  reference 
books,  and  the  list  of  apparatus,  —  metric,  philosophical, 
and  chemical,  —  as  authorized  for  the  Primary  and  Grammar 
Schools,  be  appended  thereto. 

Attest : 

PHINEAS  BATES,  Jr. 

Secretary. 


PRIMAET  SCHOOL  TEXT-BOOKS. 


Sixth   Class. 

Franklin  Primer,  Leiirli's  or  common  type. 
IVIonroe's  Primary  Ecading  Charts. 

Fifth   Class. 

Franklin  Second  Reader,  Leigh's  or  common  type 
Monroe's  Primary  Reading  Charts. 


Fourth   Class. 


Franklin  Second  Reader 
First  Music  Reader. 


First,  Second,  and  Third  Classes. 

Franklin  Third  Reader. 
First  Music  Reader. 

All  the  Classes. 

First  Primary  ^Nlusic  Chart. 

Prang's  Natural  History  Series,  one  set  each  building. 
The     Frankliu     Primary     Arithmetic,     three    copies    each 
teacher. 

Supplementary  Beading. 

The  Nursery. 

Selected  Fairy  Tales. 

Franklin  Advanced  Second  Reader. 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  TEXT-BOOKS. 


Sixth  Class. 

Franklin  Fourth  Reader. 
Warren's  Primary  Geography. 
Intermediate  Music  Reader. 

Fifth  Class. 
Franklin  Intermediate  Reader. 
The  Franklin  Written  Arithmetic. 
Warren's  Primary  Geography. 
Intermediate  Music  Reader. 

Fourth   Class. 

Franklin  Fifth  Reader. 
The  Franklin  Written  Arithmetic. 
Warren's  Common  School  Geography. 
Intermediate  Music  Reader. 

Third  Class. 

Franklin  Fifth  Reader. 
The  Franklin  Written  Arithmetic. 
Warren's  Common  School  Geography. 
Swinton's  New  Language  Lessons. 
Higginson's  History  of  the  United  States. 
Fourth  Music  Reader. 

Second  Class. 

Franklin  Sixth  Reader. 

The  Franklin  Written  Arithmetic. 
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Warren's  Common  School  Geoirraphy. 
Swinton's  Xew  Lan2:iia2:e  Lessons. 
Worcester's  Comprehensive  Dictionary. 
Higgiuson's  History  of  the  United  States. 
Fourth  Music  Reader. 

First  Class. 

Franldin  Sixth  Reader. 
The  Franklin  Written  Arithmetic. 
Warren's  Common  School  Geography. 
Swinton's  Xew  Language  Lessons. 
Worcester's  Comprehensive  Dictionary. 
Freeman's  History  ofEnghmd. 
Cooley  P^lements  of  Philosophy. 
Fourth  Music  Reader. 

AU   the  Classes. 

American  Text-books  of  Art  Education. 

A.  R.  Dunton's  Writing-books,  Duntonian  Series,  or  Pay- 
son,  Dunton,  &  Scribner's. 

Prang's  Aids  for  Object-Teaching,  "  Trades."  One  set  for 
each  building. 

Hooker's  Child's  Book  of  Nature.  In  such  quantities  as  the 
Committee  6n  Supplies  may  determine. 


Supplementary  Reading. 

Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book. 

Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  Tales. 

Miss  Martineau's  Crofton  Boys. 

Hughes's  Tom  Brown's  School  Days  at  Rug])y. 

Dana's  Two  Years  before  the  Mast. 

Robinson  Crusoe. 

Irving's  Sketch  Book. 
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Selections    from    American    Authors,  —  Franklin,    Adams, 

Cooper,  and  Longfellow. 
Guyot's  Geographical  Series,  Introduction. 

For  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth   Classes. 

Poetr}'^  for  Children. 

Tales  from  the  Arabian  Nio-hts. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  TEXT-BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 

Bain's  Brief  English  Grammar. 

Abbott's  "  How  to  Write  Clearly." 

Hill's  Rhetoric. 

Irving' s    Sketch-Book,    or    Six    Selections    from    Irving's 

Sketch-Book,  by  H.  B.  Sprague. 
Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake. 
Selections  from  Addison's  Spectator. 

Trevelyaii's  Selections  from  Macaulay,  and  Selected  Essays. 
Shakespeare,  Rolfe's  or  Hudson's  Selections. 
Hales's  Longer  Enalish  Poems. 

American  Poems,  Avith  Biographical  Sketches  and  Notes. 
Selections    from    American    Authors,  —  Franklin,    Adams, 

Cooper,  and  Longfellow. 
Worcester's  Comprehensive  Dictionary. 

FRENCH. 

Keetel's  Elementary  Grammar. 

Joynes'  Otto's  French  Reader. 

Saintine.     Picciola. 

Erckmann-Chatrian.     Le  Conscrit  dc  1813. 

"  "  Madame  Therese. 

Bocher's  College  Series  of  French  Plays. 
Taine.     Notes  snr  I'Angleterre. 
Lacombe.     La  Petite  Histoire  du  Peuple  Fran^ais. 
Herrig's  La  France  Litteraire. 
Gasc's  French  Dictionary. 
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GERMAN. 

Otto's  Grammar,  for  pupils  beginning  German  the  first  year. 
Whitney's  Grammar,  for  pupils  beginning  German  the  third 

year. 
Storme's  Easy  German  Eeader. 
Whitney's  German  Reader. 
Schiller's  William  Tell. 
College  Plays,  Holt's  edition. 
Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea. 
Goethe's  Prose. 
Whitney's  German  Dictionary. 

LATIN. 

Allen  &  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar.    [Roxbury,  W.  Rox- 

bury,  and  Brighton  High  Schools.] 
Harkness's  Latin  Grammar.     [English,  Girls',  Dorchester, 

and  Charlestown  High  Schools.] 

Gildersleeve's  Latin  Primer. 

Latin  School  series,  I.  and  II. 

Chase's,  ^ 

t;,  .      ,^  /Virgil,  or  any  edition  approved  by  the  Com- 

/-,  1 »     \     mittee  on  Text-books.  ■» 

Greenoughs,  J 

HISTORY. 

Swinton's  Outlines  of  the  World's  History. 
Martin's  Civil  Goverment. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Bradbury's  Eaton's  Algebra. 

Bradbury's  Elementary  Geometry,  or 

Chauvenet's  Geometry. 

Bradbury's  Elementary  Trigonometry,  or 

Greenleaf's  Trigonometry. 

Metric  Apparatus.^ 

*Not  exceeding  $15.00  for  each  school. 
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PHYSICS. 

Norton's  Natural  Philosophy. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Ki'ddle's  Astronomy. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Eliot  &  Storer's  Elementary  Manual  of  Chemistry,  edited 
by  Nichols. 

BOTANY. 

Gray's  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany. 

ZOOLOGY. 

Morse's  Zoology. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

Hutchison's  Physiology. 

MUSIC. 

Eichberg's  High  School  Music  Reader. 

"         Girls'  High  School  Music  Reader.   [Girls'  High 
School.] 

DRAWING. 

American  Text-books  of  x\rt  Education. 
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** Advanced"  Classes. 

CENTRAL   HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
ENGLISH. 

Selectious  from  Chaucer,  and  from  Milton. 


FRENCH. 

Corneille's  Cid. 


GERMAN. 

Goethe's  Faust. 


LATIN. 

Greenough's,  ) 

TT    1         ,        (  Cicero, 

Harkness  s,      S 

Chase's, 

Lincohi's, 

or  any  edition  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Text-books. 


Horace, 


MATHEMATICS. 

Loomis's  Navigation. 
Peck's  Analytical  Geometry. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Eliot  and  Storer's  Qualitative  Analysis. 
Hill's  Lecture  Notes  on  Qualitative  Analysis. 

PHYSICS. 

Ganot's  Physics. 
Peck's  Mechanics. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Porter's  Elements  of  Intellectual  Science. 
Peabody's  Moral  Philosophy. 


TEXT-BOOKS   AND   COURSES  OF   STUDY.  H 

LATIN  SCHOOL  TEXT-BOOKS. 
LATIN. 

Andrews's  Lexicon. 
White's  Abridged  Lexicon. 
Gildersleeve's  Latin  Primer. 
Harkness's  Grammar. 

"  Prose  Composition. 

"  Reader. 

"  Cfesar. 

Smith's  Principia  Latina,  Part  II. 
Latin  School  Series,  I.  and  II. 
Greeuough's  Catiline  of  Sallust. 
"  Ovid. 

"  Virgil. 

'*  or  Harkness's  Orations  of  Cicero. 

GREEK. 

Liddell  &  Scott's  Lexicon. 

Goodwin's  Grammar. 

White's  Lessons. 

Jones's  Prose  Composition. 

Goodwin's  Reader. 

The  Anabasis  of  Xenophon. 

Boise's  Homer's  Iliad. 

ENGLISH. 

Sonle's  Hand-book  of  Pronunciation. 
Hill's  General  Rules  for  Punctuation. 

READING. 

Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book. 

"  Tangle  wood  Tales. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Geikie's  Primer  of  Physical  Geography. 
Warren's  Common  School  Geography. 
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PHYSIOLOGY. 


Mace's  History  of  a  Mouthful  of  Bread. 
Foster's  Physiology  ;  Science  Primer.- 

BOTANY. 

Gray's  How  Plants  Grow. 

"     School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany. 
Apgar's  Plant  Analysis. 

ZOOLOGY. 

^Morse's  Zoology. 
Agassiz's  Sea-side  Studies. 

MATHEMATICS. 

The  Franklin  Written  Arithmetic. 
Tower's  Intellectual  Algebra. 
Bradbury's  Eaton's  Algebra.  ^ 

Pierce's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  or  Chauvenet's  Geom- 
'      try. 

PHYSICS. 

A rnott's  Physics,  or  Rolfe  &  Gillett's  Manual  of  Physics. 

DRAWING. 

American  Text-books  of  Art  Education. 

MUSIC. 

Eichberg's  High  School  Music  Reader. 

SUPPLEMENTARY    READING. 

Books  required  for  admission  to  Harvard  College. 


Lingard's  History  of  England  —  as  a  reference  book  in  the 
Latin  and  Hisfli  Schools. 
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giel;^'  latin  school  text-books. 

Text-books  from  the  Public  Latin  and  High  School  lists, 
as  selected  under  advice  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  until 
the  course  of  study  in  the  Girls'  Latin  School  is  definitely 
established. 

NORMAL    SCHOOL    TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  text-books  used  in  this  school  shall  be  such  of  the 
text-books  used  in  the  other  public  schools  of  the  city  as  are 
needed  for  the  course  of  study,  and  such  others  as  shall  be 
authorized  by  the  Board. 

HORACE  3LANN  SCHOOL    FOR    THE  DEAF  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Such  text-books  shall  be  supplied  to  the  Horace  Mann 
School  as  the  committee  on  that  school  shall  approve. 

EVENING   HIGH  SCHOOL    TEXT-BOOKS. 
Book-keeping.     Blank  Books  ruled  for  Book-keeping. 
Commercial  Arithmetic.     The  Franklin  Written  Arithmetic. 
Pennianship.     Payson,  Dunton,  &  Scribncr,  or  A.  R.  Dun- 
ton's  Duntonian  Series  Writing  Books. 
Elements  of  Algebra  and  Geometry.     (Bradbury's.) 
English  Composition.     Swinton's  Language  Lessons. 

EVENING   ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL    TEXT-BOOKS. 

Monroe's  Charts. 
Franklin  Primer. 

"  Reader.  Stories  of  American  Histor3^ 
Geography.  Harper's  Introductory  Geography. 
Arithmetic.     The  Franklin  Elementary  .\rithmetic. 

"  "  "  Written  Arithmetic. 

Writing  Books.     Plain  Copy  Books. 


REFERENCE   BOOKS   FOR    PRIMARY  AND    GRAMMAR 

SCHOOLS. 

Adopted  Jan.  23,  1877  (page  12,  Minutes  1877). 


PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

Worcester's  Comprehensive  Dictionary. 

National  Music  Teacher. 

Walter  Smith's  Teachers'  Manual  of  Freehand  Drawing. 

Monroe's  Vocal  Gymnastics. 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Johnson's  Atlas. 

Flammarion's  Atmosphere. 

Martin's  Civil  Goverument. 

Appleton's  American  Encyclopedia,  or 

Johnson's  Encyclopaedia. 

Chambers's  Cyclopaedia. 

Chambers's  Cyclopaedia  of  English  Literature. 

Anthon's  Classical  Dictionary. 

Thomas's  Dictionary  of  Biography  and  Mythology 

Worcester's  Quarto  Unaliridged  Dictionary. 

Webster's  Quarto  Unabridged  Dictionary. 

Webster's  National  Pictorial  Dictionary. 

Guyot's  Earth  and  Man. 

Reclus's  Earth. 

Lossing's  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution. 

Goold-Browu's  Grammar  of  English  Grammars. 

Lippincott's  Gazetteer. 
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Bancroft's  History  of  the  Uoited  States. 

Palfrey's  History  of  New  England. 

Shurtlelfs  Topographical  History  of  Boston. 

Weber's  Universal  History. 

Reclus's  Ocean. 

Wilson's  Pnnctnntion. 

Frothingham's  Rise  o    the  Repnblic. 

Frothinshani's  Siege  of  Boston. 

Hawes's  Synchronology  of  Ancient  and  Modern  History. 

Philbrick's  Union  Speaker. 

Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  Tales. 

Miss  Martineau's  Croftou  Boys. 

Thomas  Hughes's  Tom  Brown's  School  Days  at  Rugby. 

Dana's  Two  Years  before  the  ]Mast. 

Irving's  Sketch  Book. 

MAFS    AND    GLOBES. 

Cutter's  Physiological  Charts. 

Cornell's  Series  Maps,  )  Not  exceeding  one  set 

Guyot's  Series,  Maps  Xos.  1,  2,  3,  ^      to  each  floor. 

Joslyn's  15-inch  Terrestrial  Globe,  on  Tripod  (one  for  each 
Grammar  School). 

9-inch  Hand-Globe,  Loring's  Magnetic  (one  for  each  Gram- 
mar School-room). 

APPARATUS  FOR  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

LAWS    OF    MATTER 

(^Divested  of  Matliemalical  or  Arithmetical  character). 

Lead  Hemispheres. 
Inertia  Apparatus. 
Capillary  Tubes. 
Capillary  Plates. 
Set  of  Collision  Balls. 
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Centre  of  Gravity,  viz.  ;  — 

(a)  Loaded  Wheel  and  Stand. 

(b)  Balls  of  unequal  size  on  a  rod. 

(c)  Leaning  Tower. 

(d)  Square  block  with  centres  and  lines. 

(e)  Triangular  block  with  centres  and  lines. 

(/)   Oblique  Parallelogram  with  centres  and  lines. 
(g)  Double  Cone  and  Inclined  Plane. 
Mechanical  Powers,  viz.  :  — 

(a)  Wheel  and  Axle. 

(b)  Four  Systems  of  Pulleys,  Balanced. 

(c)  Capstan. 

(d)  Liclined  Plane  and  Carriage. 

(e)  Parallelogram  of  Forces. 

(f)  Wedge. 

((/)  French  Weights. 
Central  Forces. 

(a)  Double  Ring. 

(b)  Open  Globe. 

(c)  Balls  on  a  rod. 

(d)  Ball  Weight. 

(e)  Inclined  Tube. 

(f)  Governor. 

(g)  Color  Disk. 

(h)  Whirling  Table. 
Illustration  of  the  Pendnlum. 
Set  of  Geometrical  Solids. 
Set  of  Cube  Root  Solids. 
Set  of  Crystal  Models  (glass). 


HYDROSTATICS. 

Pascal's  Vase.  \ 

Siphon.  , 

Cup  of  Tantalus. 
Intermittent  Fountain. 
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Model  of  Suction  Pump. 
Model  of  Force  Pump. 
Mariotte's  Law  Apparatus. 
Principle  of  Hydrostatic  Press. 
Glass  jModel  of  Hydraulic  Press. 
Model  of  Low-Pressure  Steam-Eiigine. 

HEAT. 

Conductometer. 

Pulse  Glass. 

Flasks,  >  To    illustrate    experiments    with    water 


J 


Thermometers,   )  boiliug  under  diminished  pressure,  etc. 

PNEUMATICS. 

Air  Pump  (Ritchie). 

Hand  Ghiss. 

Vulcanized  Rubber  Bag  and  Cap. 

Bacchus  Illustration. 

Guinea  and  Feather  Tube. 

Wood  Cylinder  and  Weight. 

Fountain  in  Vacuum. 

Baroscope. 

ELECTRO-DYNAMICS. 

2-Bar  Magnets  (large). 

4-Cell  Bichromate  Battery. 

Large  Bunsen  Cell. 

Electro  Magnet. 

Galvanometer  (simple  form). 

Decomposing  Cell. 

Geisslcr's  Tul)es. 

Microphone. 

Shocker. 

Morse's  Telegraph  (simple  model). 

Magnetic  Needle  and  Stands. 

Dipping  Needle. 
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ELECTROSTATICS . 

Electrical  Machine.'     Carre. 

Pair  of  Insulated  Conductors. 

Experiment  Table. 

Spiral  Tubes. 

Glass  Friction  Cylinder. 

Wax  Cylinder. 

Electroscope. 

Movable  Coat  Jars. 

Liirhtninof  and  Miser's  Plate. 

Set  of  Three  Leyden  Jars. 

Insulated  Stool. 

Discharger. 

Ether  Spoon. 

Powder  Cup. 

Faraday's  Muslin  Bag. 

Electric  Pith  Ball  Apparatus. 

OPTICS. 

Eeflectors  (Parabolic). 

Four  Optic  Models. 

Prism. 

Iceland  Spar. 

Plain,  Concave,  and  Convex  Lenses  (large). 

Stand  and  Clamp  for  Prism  and  Lenses. 

Poite  Lumiere  (simple). 

Spectroscope. 

Microscope. 

Refr.icting  Apparatus. 

Pair  of  Mirrors,  arranged  to  be  hinged. 

Eye  Model  and  Stand. 

Heliostat. 

Stereopticon  or  Water  Lantern. 
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ACOUSTICS. 
Sonometer. 
Violin  Bow. 
Contra  Bass  Bow. 
Iron  Screw  Press. 
Glass  Vase  for  vibr  ition. 
Brass  Plate  "  " 

Nodes  of  a  Bell. 
4  Diapasons. 
Savart's  Bell  and  Resonator. 


CHEMICAL. 

Gasometer. 

Wire  Gauze. 

Spirit  Lamp. 

Flask  with  Rubber  Tube. 

Ring  Stand  and  Beaker. 

Sheet  of  Rubber,  5  sq.  feet. 

Amalgam. 

Test  Tul)es. 

Beakers. 

Evaporating  Dishes. 

Crucibles. 

Pipettes. 

Clamps. 

Funnels. 

Filter  Paper. 

Glass  Bottles,  wide  mouthed. 


METRIC. 

School  Meter. 

10- Meter  Tape. 

Cubic  Decimeter  (Liter)  Block. 
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Liter, 
Deciliter, 


^     ,.,.,       ;  Cases. 
Centiliter, 


Milliliter 

Set  of  Metal  Measures. 

Wood  Dekaliter. 

Balance. 

Set  of  Brass  Weights. 

Chart. 

Pointer. 

PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

METRIC    APPARATUS. 

Tenfold  Meter  for  each  of  the  four  upper  classes. 

School  Meter  for  each  building  containing  one  or  more  of 

the  four  upper  classes. 
Cubic  Decimeter  Block  for  each  building  containing  one  or 

more  of  the  three  upper  classes. 


Liter,         1 
Deciliter, 


,    .  for  each  building  containing  one  or  both  of  the 
Centiliter,  I      two  upper  classes. 
Dekaliter,  J 

School  Scale  with  weights,  ^ 

Gram,  I 

T-,  1  I  for  each  buildinof  coiitainino^  a 

Dekagram,  ^  o  o 

TT  1  i  I       fii'st  class. 

Hektogram, 

Kilogram,  J 
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COURSES  OF  STDDY. 


•     PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 
SIXTH   CLASS. 

Language,  one  and  one-Jialf  Jiouvs  a  iceek.  Oral  lessons. 
Purpose, — to  accustom  pupils  to  express  what  they  know- 
in  sentences.  Material,  —  reading-lessons,  pictures,  plants, 
and  animals,  or  whatever  the  ingenuity  of  the  teacher  may 
suggest. 

Oral  Instruction,  two  and  one-half  hours  a  iveek.  Simple 
conversational  studies  of  familiar  plants,  animals,  and 
things ;  to  distinguish  form,  color,  and  prominent  qualities. 

Simple  poetry  recited  (throughout  the  course) . 

Reading  and  Spelling,  ten  hours  a  weeh.  Reading  from 
black-board,  chart,  and  a  Reader  of  a  proper  grade. 

Writing,  one  and  tivo-thirds  hours  a  iceek.  A  few  of  the 
simplest  script  letters,  viz.,  i,  u,  n,  m,  t,  d,  e,  o,  etc. 
Short,  easy  words,  names  of  familiar  objects,  combining  the 
letters  learned.     Arabic  figures. 

Arithmetic,  two  hours  a  loeek.  JVumbers  from  1  to  10. 
1.  Adding  and  subtracting.  2.  Arabic  figures.  3.  Ordi- 
nal numbers. 

Drawing,  two  hours  a  week.  (See  page  47.)  Nnmes, 
positicms,  and  relationship  of  straight  lines.  Combinations 
of  lines  to  make  figures.  Their  division  into  equal  parts. 
Drawing  f:cm  memory  and  dictation  of  lines  in  derined 
positions.  Combinations  and  arrangements  of  points  and 
.short  lines  in  geometric  forms.  Ruling  lines  of  given  length. 
Measuring  length  of  given  lines.      Black-board.     Slates. 
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Music,  one  hour  a  week.  (See  page  61.)  First  fourteen 
pnges  of  First  National  Music  Keader  by  rote.  Scales  by 
numerals  and  syllables.  Position  of  body  and  formation  of 
sounds. 

Physical  Exercises^  fifty  minutes  a  weeh.  Xot  less  than 
twice  each  session,  some  simple,  pleasing  exercise  in 
concert. 

Recreation,  one  half -hour  a  loeeh. 

FIFTH    CLASS. 

Language,  one  and  one-half  hours  a  loeek.  Same  as  in 
Class  VI. 

Oral  Instruction,  tivo  and  one-half  hours  a  v:eeh.  Same 
as  in  Class  VI.,  with  new  material.  Simple  talks  al)out  the 
iiuman  body  and  hygiene.  In  connection  with  number 
lessons, — r-oins  from  one  to  ten  cents. 

Reading  and  Spelling,  ten  hours  a  week.  Reading  from 
a  Reader  of  a  proper  grade.  Spelling  by  sound  and  by 
letter  some  easy,  common  words  from  the  reading-lessons. 

Writing,  one  and  tivo-thirds  hours  a  v:eek.  All  the  small 
script  letters,  —  combined  into  words  as  in  Class  VI. 
Arabic  figures. 

Arithmetic,  iico  hours  a  week.  JVumhers  from  1  to  10. 
1.  Multiplying  and  dividing,  with  results  in  figures.  2.  Re- 
lations of  numbers  from  1  to  10.  (See  subjects  for  "  Oral 
Instruction.") 

Drawing,  tico  hours  a  week.  Curved  lines  explained. 
The  simple  curve.  Combination  of  curved  with  straight 
lines.  Illustrate  plane  geometric  definitions  of  lines  and 
figures  by  rule  and  measure.  Simple  forms  from  memory 
and  dictation.  Rearrangements  of  exercises  in  design. 
Black-board.     Slates. 

Music,  one  hour  a  week.  Notation.  Time,  beating  time, 
and  signs  of  expression.  Practice  in  writing  characters  used 
in  music.     Rote-songs  at  option  of  teacher.     Chart  No.  2. 
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PJnjsical   Exercises,  fifty  minutes   a  week.     Same   as   in  . 
Class  VI. 

liecrealion,  one  haJf-Jtouv  a  week. 

FOUItTH    CLASS. 

Lanr/uage,  two  hours  a  iceek.  Same  as  in  preceding 
classes. 

Oral  Instruction,  two  and  tivo-thirds  hours  a  week.  Same 
as  before,  introducing,  fn-ely,  comparisons  between  like  and 
unlike ;  and  studying  less  familiar  plants,  animals,  and 
tilings.  \Vith  number  lessons, — pint,  quart,  gallon  ;  quart, 
peck,  bushel. 

Reading  and  Spelling,  eight  hours  a  week.  Reading  from 
a  Reader  of  a  proper  grade.  Supplementary  reading, 
Spelling,  h\  sound  and  by  letter,  words  from  the  reading 
lessons  and  other  familiar  words. 

Writing,  two  hours  a  iveek.  Capitals  and  small  letters  ; 
short,  easy  words ;  names  of  pleasing,  familiar  objects ; 
pupil's  name. 

Arithmetic,  two  and  one-liaJf  hours  a  iceek.  JVumbers 
from  1  to  20.  1.  Com])inati()ns  of  ten  with  numbers 
smaller  than  ten.  2.  Adding,  subtracting,  multiplying, 
and  dividing,  with  results  in  tigurcs.  H.  Relations  of  num- 
bers from  1  to  20.  4.  Roman  numerals  to  XX.  5.  Meter 
and  decimeter. 

Dratving,  two  hours  a  week.  Curved  lines  explained. 
The  compound  curve.  Outlines  of  vases  and  pitchers,  illus- 
trating compound  curves.  Arranging  simple  leaves  to  till 
geometric  furms  by  re[)etition.  Symmetry,  or  balance  of 
parts,  explained.  Dctinitions  of  regular  plane  forms  in 
words  and  by  illustrations.  Dictation  and  memory.  Black- 
board.     Slates. 

3Iusic,  one  hour  a  week.  Review,  and  advance  to  end  of 
(.'hart  No.  12.     Rote-songs,  pages  la,  lG,and  17.     Wiiting 
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of  notes  of  different  values,  and  combining  them  into 
measures. 

Physical  Exercises,  fifty  minutes  a  iveeh.  Same  as  in 
Classes  V.  and  VI. 

Recreation,  one-half  hour  a  week. 

Miscellaneous,  one-half  hour  a  iveek. 

THIRD    CLASS. 

Language,  tivo  hours  a  week.  Oral  exercises  as  in  preced- 
ing lessons.  Pupils  to  Avrite  the  sentences  made  in  their 
oral  exercises  so  far  as  they  are  able. 

Oral  Instruction,  two  and  two-thirds  hours  a  iveek.  Same 
as  before.  Grouping  of  animals  by  habits,  traits,  and 
structure  ;  and  of  objects  by  form  and  qualities.  Lessons 
in  size  and  distance  by  simple  measurements,  —  inch,  foot, 
yard. 

Heading  and  Spelling,  eight  hours  a  iveek.  Reading  from 
a  Reader  of  a  proper  grade.  Supplementary  reading.  Spell- 
ing as  before,  written  and  oral. 

Writing,  two  hours  a  week.  Letters,  words,  and  short, 
simple  sentences  ;  the  proper  use  of  capitals.  Roman  nu- 
merals. 

Arithmetic,  tivo  and  one-half  hours  a  iceek.  Nnmhcrs  from 
1  to  100.  1.  Combinations  of  tens,  and  of  tens  with 
smaller  numbers.  2.  Adding,  subtracting,  multiplying, 
and  dividing  numbers  from  1  to  50,  with  results  in  figures. 
3.  Relations  of  numbers  from  1  to  50.  4.  Roman  numer- 
als to  L.     5."  Square  and  cubic  decimeter. 

Drawing,  two  hours  a  week.  Review  work  of  previous 
classes.  Proportion  and  size.  Testing  accuracy  by  scale. 
Designing  new  combinations  of  old  forms.  Symmetryand 
repetition  further  illustrated.  Enlarging  from  cards.  Re- 
ducing from  black-board.     Black-board  and  slates. 

Music,  one  hour  a  week.  Review,  and  advance  to  end  of 
Chart  No.   15.     Exercise  upon  sounds  of  the  scale  by  nu- 
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merals,  syllables,  and  pitch  names.  Eote-songs.  Writing- 
scale  degrees  under  dictation. 

Physical  Exercises ^  Jifty  minutes  a  week.  Same  as  in  pre- 
ceding classes. 

Recreation,  one-half  hour  a  week. 

3IisceUaneous,  one-half  hour  a  iveek. 

SECOND  CLASS. 

Language,  two  hours  a  week.     Same  as  in  Class  III. 

Oral  Instruction,  two  and  two-t/rirds  hours  a  iveek.  Ob- 
servation of  less  obvious  qualities  of  objects  ;  tints  and  shades 
of  color. 

Study  of  strange  animals  from  pictures,  to  infer  mode  of 
life  from- structure  or  structure  from  mode  of  life. 

Simple  lessons  on  weights  and  divisions  of  time. 

Talks  about  the  human  body  and  hygiene,  continued. 

Fables,  anecdotes. 

Reading  and  Sj^elling,  seven  hours  a  iveek.  Reading  from 
a  Reader  of  a  proper  grade.  Supplementary  reading.  Spel- 
ling as  before. 

Writing,  two  hours  a  week.  Letters,  words,  and  sentences 
from  dictation  and  from  the  black-board. 

Sentences  made  in  the  language  lessons  to  be  used  for 
writing  exercises. 

Arithmetic,  three  and  one-half  hours  a  week. 

Numbers  from  1  to  100.  1.  Adding,  subtracting,  mul- 
tiplying, and  dividing,  with  results  in  figures.  2.  Relations 
of  numbers  from  1  to  100.  3.  Roman  numerals  to  C.  4. 
Liter  and  decaliter,  dckameler. 

Draicing,  tico  Jiours  a  week.  Drawing  on  paper  in  books. 
Review  the  work  of  Classes  Y.  and  VL,  on  paper.  Even 
quality  of  lines.  Subject  of  lessons  in  previous  classes 
rei)eated  in  regular  order. 

Music,  one  hour  a  week.     Review,  and   advance  to  end 
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of  No.  20.  Scale-practice  by  singing  and  writing,  llote- 
songs. 

Phyt^ical  Exercises,  fifty  minutes  a  iveeh.  Twice  in  the 
forenoon  and  once  in  the  afternoon. 

Recreation,  one-half  hour  a  loeek. 

Miscellaneous,  one-half  hour  a  week. 

FIRST  CLASS. 

Language,  two  hours  a  week.  Same  as  in  Classes  II.  and 
III. 

Oral  Instruction,  two  and  two-thirds  hours  a  weeh.  Work 
of  Class  II.  continued.  Complementary  colors.  Harmonies 
of  colors.  Plants  and  animals  gathered  into  families.  Vege- 
table,  animal,  and  mineral  products  distinguished.  Obser- 
vation of  the  qualities  and  mechanism  of  things  as  adapted 
to  their  use. 

Reading  and  Spelling,  seven  hours  a  iveek.  Reading  from 
a  Reader  of  a  proper  grade.  Supplementary  reading.  Spell- 
ing as  before. 

Writing,  tivo  hours  a  iveek.  Words  and  sentences.  Sen- 
tences used  in  language  lessons  w411  furnish  material  for 
exercises.  The  proper  form  of  dating,  addressing,  and 
signing  a  letter;  also  the  correct  method  of  superscribing 
au  envelope. 

Arithmetic,  three  and  one  half  hours  a  u-eek.  Numbers 
from  1  to  1000.  1.  Coml)inations  of  hundreds,  and  of  hun- 
dreds with  smaller  numbers.  2.  Adding,  subtracting,  mul- 
tiplying, and  dividing  numbers  from  1  to  144,  with  results 
in  figures.  3.  Relations  of  numbers  from  1  to  144.  4. 
Adding  and  subtracting,  multiplying  and  dividing  numbers 
from  144  to  1000,  no  multiplier  or  divisor  larger  than  ten 
being  used.  ^.  Roman  numerals.  6.  Centimeter,  gram, 
and  kilogram. 

Drawing,  two  hours  a  week.     Drawing  on  paper  in  books. 
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Review  the  work  of  Classes  lY.  and  III.  on  paper.  [For 
further  description  see  programme  of  instruction  issued 
annually.] 

Music,  one  hour  a  week.  Charts  from  21  to  36,  inclusive. 
Rote-songs.     Writing  of  scales  in  diflerent  keys. 

Physical  Exercises,  fifty  minutes  a  week.  Same  as  in 
Class  11. 

Recreation,  one-Jialf  hour  a  week. 

Miscellaneous,  one  half-hour  a  iceek. 

[XoTE. — Opening  exercises,  one-half  hour  a  week.  Recesses,  two  and  one-half 
hours  a  week.] 

GRAM}rAR  SCHOOLS. 
SIXTH    CL.ASS. 

Language,  three  hours  a  iceek.  Oral  and  written  exercises 
in  the  use  of  language  as  the  expression  of  thought.  Exer- 
cises the  same  in  kind  as  those  of  the  Primary  School, 
adapted  to  the  capacity  of  pupils  of  this  class.  Letti'r- 
Avriting. 

Oral  Instruction,  two  and  one-half  hours  a  iceeh.  Elemen- 
tary studies  in  natural  history.  Plants  —  May  to  November. 
Animals  —  November  to  ^lay.  Qualities  and  properties  of 
objects.  Talks  about  trades,  occupations,  and  articles  of 
commerce.     Poetry  recited. 

Reading  and  Spelling,  six  hours  a  week.  Reading  from 
a  Reader  of  a  proper  grade.  Supplementaiy  reading 
throughout  the  course.  Spelling  fro»n  the  reading,  and 
other  lessons,  chiefly  written  exercises. 

Writing,  fiuo  hours  a  iveek.  Two  books  each  half-year. 
Blank  books  at  alternate  lessons. 

Aritlunetic,  four  hours  a  week.  1.  Combination  of  thou- 
sands ;  writing  and  reading  integers.  2.  Relations  of 
tenths,  hundredths,  and  thousandths  to  units  ;  writing  and 
readin<r  decimals  to  thousandths.     3.   Addition  and  subtrac- 
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tion  of  integers  to  millions  ;  of  decimals  to  thousandths  ;  and 
of  U.S.  money.  4.  The  units  of  U.S.  money,  with  their 
relations  to  one  another ;  also  of  liquid  and  dry  measure. 
Oral  exercises  with  simple  numbers,  to  precede  and  accom- 
pany written  arithmetic. 

Geography ,  two  hours  a  week.  Oral  lessons,  with  the  use 
of  the  globe  and  maps,  as  soon  as  the  class  is  prepared  for 
them. 

Drawing,  one  and  one-half  hours  a  weeh.  (See  page  47.) 
Drawing  on  paper  in  books.  Review  lines,  angles,  and 
figures  on  large  scale.  Division  of  lines  into  equal  and  un- 
equal parts.  Figures  inscribed  Avithin,  and  described  about 
figures.  Elementary  design.  Dictation  and  memory.  Pro- 
portion of  parts  to  whole  design. 

Music,  one  hour  a  week.  (See  page  61.;  Music  Charts 
(Second  Series).  Exercises  and  songs  in  the  first  twenty 
pages  of  charts,  and  in  the  first  thirty-three  pages  of  Second 
Music  Reader.     Continued  practice  in  writing. 


FIFTH    CLASS. 

Language,  three  hours  a  week.     Same  as  in  Class  VI. 

Oral  Instruction,  two  and  one-half  hours  a  iceek.  Subjects 
of  Class  VI.  continued.  Talks  about  common  phenomena. 
Stories,     Anecdotes.     Poetry  recited. 

Reading  and  S}:)eUing,  six  hours  a  iveek.  Reading  from  a 
Reader  of  a  proper  grade,  or  its  equivalent.  Spelling  as 
before. 

Writing,  two  hours  a  week.  Two  books  each  half-year. 
Blank  books  at  alternate  lessons. 

Arithmetic,  four  hours  a  loeek.  1.  Multiplication  and 
division  of  integers;  of  decimals  and  of  U.S.  money. 
2.  The  units  of  avoirdupois  weight  and  of  troy  weight, 
with  their  relations.     Oral  exercises. 
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Geography,  two  hours  a  weeh.  Oral  lessons  continued, 
with  such  use  of  the  text-book  and  such,  map  drawing  as  is 
ai)propriate. 

Drcnving,  one  and  one-half  hours  a.  iveek.  Drawing  on 
paper  iu  books.  Tangency  of  curved  with  curved,  and 
curved  with  straight  lines.  Review  compound  and  simple 
curves  on  large  scale.  AI)stract  curve.  Details  of  histori- 
cal ornament.  Conventionalism  explained  and  ilUistrated. 
Repetition  on  an  axis  and  around  a  centre.  Geometric 
views  of  objects.  Dictation  and  memory.  Elementary  de- 
sign, with  conventional  leaves.  Geometrical  drawing  with 
compasses.     Definitions  and  eight  problems. 

Music,  one  hour  a  week.  Charts  from  No.  21  to  40, 
inclusive.  Chromatic  scale,  both  in  sinsfinsf  and  writins:. 
Songs  at  -option  of  teacher.     Rules  of  breathing. 


FOURTH    CLASS. 

Language,  thiee  Jiours  a  iveeh.  Same  as  in  Classes  V*. 
and  VI. 

Oral  Instruction,  two  and  one-Jialf  hours  a  week.  Ele- 
mentary natural  history  continued.  Common  metals  and 
minerals.  Useful  woods.  Stories  from  mythology  and 
ancient  history.     Poetry  and  prose  recited. 

Heading  and  Sj^elling ,  Jive  hours  a  week.  Reading  from 
a  Reader  of  a  proper  grade,  or  its  equivalent.  Spelling  as 
before. 

Writing,  two  hours  a  week.  Two  books  each  half-year. 
Blank  books  at  alternate  lessons. 

Arithmetic,  four  hours  a  week.  1 .  Factors,  measures, 
and  multiples.  2.  Common  fractions.  3.  The  units  of 
long,  square,  and  solid  measure,  with  their  relations. 
4.  Decimal  fractions  reviewed  and  completed.  Oral  exer- 
cises. 
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Geogrcqjhij,  three  hours  a  ivcek.  Study  of  the  earth  as  a 
globe,  with  reference  to  form,  motions,  parallels,  m.eridians, 
zones  (with  their  characteristics),  winds,  currents,  and  the 
life  of  man  as  varied  by  climate  and  civilization.  The  ph^'s- 
ical  features  of  the  grand  divisions  studied  and  compared ; 
with  map-drawing. 

Drawing,  one  and  one-haJf  hours  a  iceek.  Drawing  on 
paper  in  books.  Filling  of  geometric  shapes  w^th  con- 
ventional ornament.  Details  of  historical  ornament,  un- 
symmetrical.  Abstract  curves  based  on  the  spiral. 
Conventional  leaves.  Objects  in  profile.  Dictation  and 
memory.  Elementary  design.  Processes  of  mechanical 
repetition.  Geometrical  drawing  with  compasses.  Prob- 
lems 9  to  44. 

Music,  one  hour  a  loeeli.  Charts  (Third  Series),  scale 
and  staff  intervals.  Singing  in  different  keys  up  to  three 
sharps  and  four  flats.  Practice  of  the  first  twenty  numbers 
in  charts,  and  first  twentj'-two  pages  of  Third  Reader. 

THIRD    CLASS. 

Language,  three  hours  a  weeli.  Same  continued.  Gram- 
mar begun.  The  parts  of  speech ;  analysis  of  simple  sen- 
tences. 

Oral  Instruction^  two  hours  a  week.  Elementary  natural 
history  continued.  Physiology  begun.  Stories  of  life  in 
the  middle  ages.     Poetry  and  prose  recited. 

Reading  and  Spelling,  three  hours  a  week.  Reading  from 
a  Reader  of  a  proper  grade,  or  its  equivalent.  Spelling  as 
before. 

Writing,  one  and  one-half  hours  a  iceek.  Two  books 
each  half  year.     Blank  books  at  alternate  lessons. 

Arithmetic,  four  hows  a  week.  1.  ]\Ietric  System. 
2.  Percentage,  (a)  Simple  Interest.  (5)  Discount.  Oral 
exercises. 
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Geography,  tiro  and  one-Judf  /tours  a  weeh.  Physicjil  and 
political  geography  of  the  countries  (;f  the  grand  divisions 
begun  ;  with  map-drawing. 

Hisfory,  (wo  and  one-half  hours  a  weeh.  United  States 
history  to  July  4,  1776. 

PJiysics,  one  hour  a  week.  Outlines  of  physics,  to  he 
taught  as  far  as  practicable  b}'  the  experimental  method. 

Drawing^  one  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  Di'awing  on 
paper  in  books.  Horizontal,  vertical,  and  central  rei)etition 
compared.  Details  of  historical  ornament.  Common  ob- 
jects. Enlargement  and  reduction  of  ornamental  details. 
S3'mmetry  of  nnsymmetrical  lines.  Elementary  design, 
from  historic  details.  Dictation,  memory,  and  design,  com- 
bined in  single  lesson.  Geometrical  di'awing  with  com- 
passes.    Problems  45  to  73. 

Maxic,  one  hour  a  week.  Charts.  Reverse  Charts  of 
Third  Series,  to  be  completed.  Songs  in  various  keys. 
Transposition  from  one  key  to  another.  Vocal  culture 
continued. 

SKCOND   CLASS. 

Language.,  three  hours  a  week.  Exercises  in  writing  con- 
tinued. Business  letters.  Grammar.  The  sul)divisions  ot 
the  parts  of  speech.  The  inflexions  of  nouns,  pronouns, 
verbs,  adjectives,  and  adverl)s.  Analysis  of  easy  complex 
and  compound  sentences*.  The  rules  of  syntax  illustrated 
by  familiar  examples. 

Oral  instruction,  two  Jiours  a  week.  Physiology.  Bio- 
graphical and  historical  sketches.     Poetry  and  prose  recited. 

Reading  and  Spelling,  three  hours  a  week.  Reading  from 
a  Reader  of  a  proper  grade,  or  its  equivalent.  Spelling  as 
before. 

Writing,  one  hour  a  iceek.  One  book  each  half-year. 
Blank-book  alternately. 
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Arithmetic,  four  Jiours  a  week.  1.  Percentage  continued, 
(a)  Commission  and  other  simple  applications.  (/>)  Piofit 
and  loss,  (c)  Partial  payments,  id)  Compound  interest. 
2.  Ratio  and  proportion.  3.  Compound  numbers  com- 
pleted.    Oral  exercises. 

Geography,  two  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  Physical  and 
political  geography  of  the  countries  of  the  grand  divisions 
completed  ;   with  map-drawing. 

Hif^tory,  three  hours  a  week.  United  States  history  com- 
pleted and  reviewed. 

Physics,  one  hour  a  iveek.  Outlines  of  physics  con- 
tinued. 

Drawing,  one  and  one-half  hours  a  loeek.  Drawing  on 
paper  in  books.  Historical  objects.  Subtlety  of  cur\'ature. 
Elementary  design  from  given  subjects.  Enlargement  and 
reversing  of  objects.  Model  and  object  drawing;  1st,  from 
copy;  2d,  from  object.  The  ellipse,  perspective  of  the 
circle.  Regular  forms,  and  irregular  natural  forms  based  on 
them.  Geometric  basis  of  objects  of  use.  The  cone  and 
cylinder,  and  objects  based  on  them.  The  sphere,  spheroid, 
and  ovoid,  and  objects  based  on  them. 

Music,  one  hour  a  week.  Fourth  Music  Reader.  Solfeg- 
gios from  page  50  to  78.  Also  Triad  Exercises  from  page 
79  to  84.  Frequent  change  of  parts.  Songs  at  option,  but 
with  exckision  of  rote-singing.  Continuation  of  writing  ex- 
ercises and  transposition. 

FIRST    CLASS. 

Language,  three  hours  a  week,  first  half-year.  Three  and 
07ie-half  hours  a  week,  second  half-year.  Exercises  in  writ- 
ing as  in  the  preceding  classes,  with  the  application  of  gram- 
mar to  ordinary  English. 

Oral  Instruction,  one  hour  a  week.     Conversational  lessons 
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on  topics  and  allusions   connected  with  the   studies.     One 
hour  a  week,  declamation  or  recitation. 

Reading  and  /Spelling,  two  and  one-half  hours  a  iveek. 
Reading  from  a  Reader  of  a  proper  grade,  or  its  equivalent. 
Spelling  as  before. 

Writing,  one  hour  a  iveeh.  Commercial  and  miscellaneous 
forms.     Blank-book  alternately. 

Arithmetic,  three  and  one-half  hours  a  iveek,  first  half- 
year.  Four  hours  a  week,  second  half-year.  1.  Powers  of 
numbers.  2.  Square  root,  and  its  common  applications. 
3.*  Mensuration.  4.  Reviews.  [After  completing  the  re- 
views,—  cube  root  and  its  applications,  equation  of  pa\- 
ments,  and  exchange  may  be  studied.]     Oral  exercises. 

GeograpJty ,  three  hours  a  iceek',  first  half-year.  Genei'al 
reviews.  AstrDUomical  and  physical  phenomena,  and  politi- 
cal and  commercial  relations  more  carefull}^  studied.  Maps 
of  the  grand  divisions,  of  the  United  States,  and  of  Great 
Britain,  drawn  from  memory. 

Ilistor//  and  Civil  Government,  three  hours  a  iveek.  His- 
tory of  England.  Constitution  of  United  States,  and  of 
Massachusetts. 

Physics,  one  and  one-half  hours  a  iveek.  Outlines  of 
physics  continued. 

Book-keeping ,  two  hours  a  iveek,  second  half-year.  Single 
entry;  day-book,  cash-book,  and  ledger  to  be  kept.  Prac- 
tice in  the  use  of  common  business  forms. 

Drawing,  one  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  Drawing  on 
paper  in  l)ooks.  Elaborate  details  of  historic  ornament  com- 
pared. Natural  foliage,  copied  with  pen  and  ink.  Element- 
ary design  from  given  subjects  in  given  shapes.  Half  tint- 
ing. Memory  drawing  of  designs.  Model  and  object 
drawing:  1st,  from  copy;  2J,  from  object.  The  perspective 
of  parallel  lines  in  rectangular  objects.  Cube,  prisms,  and 
pyramids,  and  objects  based  on  tliem.  Botanical  analysis  of 
plants  for  designs. 
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Music,  one  hour  a  week.  Fourth  Music  Reader.  Solfeer- 
gios  from  page  50  to  78.  Also  Triad  Exercises  from  page 
79  to  84.  Frequent  change  of  parts.  Songs  at  option,  but 
with  exclusion  of  rote-singing.  Continuation  of  writing  exer- 
cises and  transposition. 

Note.  — Physical  exercises,  fifty  minutes  a  week.  Every  class  to  practise 
in  concert  proper  physical  exercises  not  less  than  five  minutes  each  session. 
(Regulations,  Sect.  234.)  Sewing,  two  hours  a  week  for  girls.  (Regula- 
tions, Sect.  235.)  Opening  exercises,  half  hour  a  week.  Recesses,  one 
hour   forty  minutes  a  week. 


HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

(See  note  a.) 

FIRST    YEAR. 

English  and  History.  —  I^ive  hours  till  March  1st.  Three 
hours  after  March  1st.  1.  English:  (1)  Brief  accounts  of 
certain  authors,  with  the  study  of  some  of  their  best  works. 
(2)  Readhig  aloud,  reciting  or  speaking  selections  in  prose 
and  poetry  from  the  authors.  (3)  Elementary  exercises  in 
writing  English,  including  practical  applications  of  Gram- 
mar.    2.    Ancient  History. 

Foreign  Language.  — Five  hours  till  March  1st,  and  three 
hours  after  March  1st.  Latin,  or  French,  or  German.  8ee 
note  b. 

Mathematics. —  Five  hours.  1.  Algebra  (four  hours). 
2.  Principles  of  Arithmetic,  with  practical  instruction  in  the 
Metric  System  (one  hour).     See  note  d. 

Natural  and  Physical  Sciences. —  Four  hours  after  March 
1st.    Botany. 

SECOND   YEAR. 

English  and  History.  — Four  hours.  1 .  English  :  ( 1 )  Brief 
accounts  of  authors,  etc.,  as  in   first  year.      (2)    Reading 
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aloud,  etc.,  as  in  first  year.  (3)  Principles  of  Rhetoric  and 
their  application  to  writing  English,  with  exercises  to  in- 
crease the  vocabulary.  2.  Mediaeval  History.  3.  Modern 
Histor}'^  begun. 

Foreign  Language. —  Three  hours.  The  same  language 
continued. 

Mathematics. —  Five  hours  a  week. 

1.  Shorter  Course  (to  be  completed  in  second  year)  : 
Plane  Geometry  and  Plane  Trigonometry,  with  simple  appli- 
cations ;  also,  the  properties  and  mensuration  of  certain 
solids  {four  Jiours).     See  notes  h,  e,  (1),  and  f; 

or, 

1.  Longer  Course  (to  be  continued  in  third  year)  :  Plane 
Geometry  and  Plane  Trigonometry  (four  hours) .  See  note 
e(2),  (3). 

Book-keeping  by  Double  Entry  with  Commercial  Arith- 
metic [or  Zoology]  {one  hour) . 

Natural  and  Physical  Science.  —  Three  hours.  Physics 
{three  hours).  Zoology,  including  Human  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  [in  place  of  Book-keeping]  {one  hour).  See 
notes  b  andf. 

THIRD    YEAR. 

English  and  History.  —  Five  hours.  1.  English:  (1) 
Selections  from  Milton  and  Shakespeare  studied  critically. 
(2)  Reading  aloud,  etc.,  as  before.  (3)  Writing  Essays. 
2.  Modern  History.     3.  Civil  Government. 

Foreign  Language.  —  Four  hours  \_wilh  Mathematics  or 
Natural  Science  {tzco  hours)'^. 

Either  the  language  studied  two  years  to  be  continued 
{one  hour)  ;  and  Latin,  French,  or  German,  begun  {three 
hours)  ;    Or,  the  language  studied  two  years  {four  hours) . 

Or,  the  language  begun  {four  Jiours)  ; 
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Or, 


Foreign  Language.  —  Six  hours.  The  language  studied 
two  years  to  be  continued  (three  hours).  Latin,  French,  or 
German,  begun  {three  hours). 

Mathematics  \or  Natural  Science']. — Tico  hours  \^mth 
Foreign  Language,  four  hours'].  Solid  Geometry  and 
Mensuration.      See  note  e  (3). 

Natural  and  Physical  Science. — Five  hours.  1.  Physics 
(continued)  {two  hours).  2.  Chemistry  {two  hours).  See 
note  c.  3.  Zoology  Hn  place  of  Mathematics]  continued  till 
March  1  ;  and  Botany  (continued  from  first  year)  after 
March  1  {two  hours).     See  note  e  (3). 

Note  a.  The  number  of  sessions  a  week  is  five  ;  the 
number  of  hours  a  session,  five  :  and  the  average  length  of 
an  "  hour  "  for  class  exercises  or  study  is  about  fifty  minutes. 
Of  the  twenty-five  school  hours  in  a  week,  one  hour  is  t()  be 
given  to  Music  ;  two  hours  to  Military  Drill  for  the  boys  and 
to  Calisthenics  for  the  girls;  five  hours  (one  each  day)  in 
the  first  and  second  years,  and  four  hours  in  the  third  year, 
to  study;  fifteen  hours  in  the  first  and  second  years,  and 
sixteen  hours  in  the  third  year,  to  English,  Foreign  Lan- 
guages, History,  Natural  and  Physical  Science,  and  Mathe- 
matics. 

Note  b.  The  choice  of  the  study  must  be  subject  to  the 
appioval  of  the  principal. 

Note  c.  Another  hour,  usually  given  to  study,  may  be 
used  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory. 

Note  d.  The  study  of  Arithmetic  is,  so  far  as  practicable, 
to  be  united  with  the  study  of  Algebra. 

Note  e.  (1)  Those  pupils  that  elect  the  shorter  course 
in  Mathematics  will  complete  it  during  the  second  year,  and 
may  take  either  Book-keeping  or  Zoology.  If  they  elect 
Natural  Science,  they  will  give  to  it  two  hours  during  the 
third  }car;  and  the  whole  time  assigned  to  a  foreign  Inn- 
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guage  may  be  given  to  the  language  begun  the  third  year ; 
or  the  language  already  studied  two  years  may  be  continued 
one  hour  a  week. 

(2)  Those  pupils  that  elect  the  longer  course  in  Mathe- 
matics may,  at  the  close  of  the  second  year,  drop  the  lan- 
guage studied  two  years,  and  give  four  hours  a  week  to  the 
language  begun  the  third  3'ear,  or  continue  the  language 
already  studied  one  hour  a  week. 

(3)  Pupils  pursuing  for  the  third  year  either  Mathematics 
or  Natural  Science  can,  with  the  consent  of  the  principal, 
give  extra  time  to  the  language  already  pursued  two  years. 

Note  f.  Pupils  intending  to  pursue  the  shorter  course 
in  Mathematics,  or  to  enter  the  Normal  School,  are  advised 
to  elect  Zoology. 

PUBLIC  LATIN  SCHOOL. 
FIRST    TEAR. 

Latin.  —  1.  Forms.  2.  Translating  into  English  easy 
Latin  sentences  and  the  Reader.  3.  Vocabulary  and  turn- 
ing Englii-h  into  Latin  (sentences  like  those  in  the  Reader). 

EnglisJi. —  1.  Reading  aloud  from  (1)  Hawthorne's  Won- 
der Book  and  Tanglewood  Tales,  and  G.  W.  Cox's  Tales 
of  Ancient  Greece  ;  (2)  Harriet  Martineau's  Crofton  Boj's  ; 
(3)  Scott's  and  Holmes's  poems.  2.  Recitation  of  poems 
selected  from  Scott  and  Holmes.  3.  Exercises  to  secure  (1) 
correct  enunciation,  (2)  distinct  articulation,  (3)  right  accent. 

4.  Spelling  words  in  common  use  and  in  the  reading  lessons. 

5.  Writing  from  dictation  with  special  attention  to  (1)  cap- 
itals, (2)  punctuation,  (3)  paragraphs,  and  (4)  the  correct 
forms  of  nouns  and  pronouns  to  express  gender,  number, 
and  case. 

Ilistonj.  —  (Reading  Tales  of  Ancient  Greece.  [See 
"English."]) 

Geography^  to  end  as  early  as  March  3L — 1.   GeiUie's 
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primer  of  physical  geography  (supplemented  by  oral  instruc- 
tion). 2.  Principles  of  Mathematical  Geography.  3.  Ex- 
planation of  geographical  terms. 

Natural  Science,  to  begin  as  early  as  April  1.  —  Physi- 
ology :  Mace's  history  of  a  mouthful  of  bread. 

Mathematics.  —  Written  arithmetic:  1.  Review  of  four 
fundamental  rules.  2.  Decimal  and  vulgar  fractions.  3. 
Compound  numbers  (including  the  metric  system).  Mental 
arithmetic  :  parallel  with  the  written. 

Drawing.  Music.  Penmanship.  Gymnastics  and  mili- 
tary drill. 

SECOND    YEAR. 

Latin.  —  1.  Forms  and  syntax.  2.  Viri  Romse.  3. 
Writing  from  dictation.  4.  Vocabulary  and  turning  Eng- 
lish into  Latin  (sentences  like  those  in  Viri  Romse).  5. 
Recitation  of  Latin. 

English.  —  1.  Reading  aloud  (1)  some  of  Plutarch's 
lives  of  famous  Greeks ;  (2)  Tom  Brown's  School  days  at 
Rugby,  by  Thomas  Hughes ;  (3)  Goldsmith's  and  Whittier's 
poems.  2.  Recitation  of  poems  selected  from  Goldsmith 
and  Whittier.  3.  Pronunciation  (Soule's  Hand-book).  4. 
Spelling  words  in  the  lessons  in  reading  and  geography. 
5'.  Writing  from  dictation  with  special  attention  to  (1)  punc- 
tuation, (2)  syllabication,  (3)  correct  forms  of  adjectives  and 
adverbs  to  express  comparison,  and  of  verbs  to  express 
voice,  mood,  tense,  number,  and  person. 

Histori/. —  (Reading  lives  of  famous  Greeks.  [See 
"  English."]  ) 

Geography/,  to  end  as  early  as  March  31.  —  1.  General 
physical  features  of  the  pontinents,  with  outline  map- 
.  drawing.  2.  Distribution  of  plants  and  animals,  with  their 
uses. 

Natural  Sciences,  to  begin  as  early  as  April  1 .  —  Botany  : 
Gray's  "  How  Plants  Grow." 
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Mathematics. — Written  arithmetic:  1.  Percentage.  2. 
Reckoning  of  time.  3.  Simple  and  compomid  interest. 
Mental  arithmetic  :  parallel  with  the  Avritten.  Geometry  : 
oral  instrnction  in  connection  with  the  lessons  in  drawing  to 
give  the  mind  clear  and  distinct  conception  of  form. 

Drawing.  Music.  Penmanship.  Gymnastics  and  mili- 
tary drill. 

THIRD    YEAR. 

Latin. —  1.  Forms  and  syntax.  2.  Phredriis,  and  Jus- 
tin's life  of  Alexander  the  Great.  3.  Writing  from  dictation. 
4.  Vocabulary  and  turning  English  into  Latin  (sentences 
like  those  of  Justin).     5.    Recitaticm. 

English.  —  1.  Reading  aloud  (1)  some  of  Plutarch's  lives 
of  famous  Greeks;  (2)  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast,  by 
Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr.  ;  (3)  Byron's  and  Longfellow's  poems. 

2.  Recitation  of  poems  selected  from  Byron  and  Longfellow. 

3.  Exercises  in  elocution,  with  special  attention  to  develop- 
ing the  voice.  4.  Spelling  words  in  the  lessons  in  reading, 
geography,  and  natural  science.  5.  Writing  from  dictation, 
with  special  attention  to  (1)  punctuation,  (2)  abbreviations, 
and  (3)  syntax  (solecisms  illustrated  and  corrected). 

French.  —  1.  Forms  and  pronunciation.  2.  At  the  out- 
set, easy  French  translated  into  English,  Avitli  help  of 
teacher  and  dictionary  (Contes  des  fees,  par  Perrault ;  or, 
Jean  qui  grogne,  par  Mme.  de  Segur).  3.  Vocabulary  and 
turning  Eng-lish  into  French. 

Iliatovy.  —  (Reading  lives  of  famous  Greeks.  [See 
"English."]) 

Geography,  to  end  as  early  as  March  31.  —  Physical, 
political,  and  historical  geography:  (1)  early  condition  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  as  to  occupations  and  govern- 
ments;  (2)  first  steps  in  civilization  ;  (3)  study  of  Greece, 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  Northern  Africa,  and  the  islands 
of  the  Mediterranean. 
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Natural  Sciences,  to  begin  as  early  as  April  1.  — Botany  ; 
Gray's  "  How  Plants  Grow."  Reading  of  Gray's  "  How 
Plants  Behave." 

Mathematics. — Written  arithmetic:  1.  Disconnt  and 
present  worth,  and  "problems"  in  interest.  2.  Profit  and 
loss.  3.  Partnership  and  other  simple  applications  of  the 
principles  of  percentage.  Mental  arithmetic :  parallel  with 
the  written.  Geometry  :  Hill's  First  Lessons,  snpplemented 
by  oral  instruction.      (Drawing  lessons  kept  in  view.) 

Drawing.  Music.  Penmanship.  Gymnastics  and  mili- 
tary drill. 

FOURTH    YEAR. 

Latin. — 1.  Forms  and  syntax.  2.  Nepos's  life  of  Mil- 
tiades,  Themistocles,  Aristides,  Alcibiades,  Epaniinondas, 
and  Hannibal.  3.  Translation  of  Latin  at  sight.  4.  Vo- 
cabulary and  turning  English  into  Latin  (sentences  like 
those  of  Nepos).     5.  Recitation. 

English.  —  1.  Reading  aloud  (1)  some  of  Plutarch's  lives 
of  famous  Romans;  (2)  De  Foe's  Robinson  Crusoe;  (3)  Ma- 
caulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  Campbell's  and  J.  R. 
Lowell's  poems.  2,  Recitation  of  Macaulay's  "  Lays  "  and 
of  selections  from  Campbell's  and  J.  R.  Lowell's  poems. 
3.  Exercises  in  elocution  with  a  special  attention  to  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  the  voice.  4.  Spelling  words  in  the 
lessons  in  reading,  geography,  natural  science,  and  history. 
5.  (1)  Punctuation  (A.  S.  Hill's  Rules).  (2)  Writing 
abstracts  of  Plutarch's  lives  (abstracts  to  be  criticised  by 
the  teacher  and  corrected  by  the  pupil). 

French. —  1.  Forms,  pronunciation,  and  syntax.  2.  Trans- 
lation into  English  (Robinson  Suisse,  par  Wyss ;  or,  Bata- 
via,  par  Conscience).  3.  Writing  from  dictation.  4.  Vo- 
cabulary and  turning  English  into  French.     5.  Recitation. 

History. —  History  and  Geography  of  Ancient  Greece. 
(Reading  lives  of  fiimous  Romans.      [See  "English."]  ) 
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G€ograj)hy,  to  end  as  early  as  March  31. —  (4)  Study 
of  Frauce,  Great  Britain,  Central  and  Northern  Europe  ; 
(5)  Study  of  Kussia  aud  Russian  possessions  in  Asia  ;  Mid- 
dle Asia,  China,  Japan,  and  India;  (6)  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire —  except  the  part  in  North  Africa. 

Natural  Sciences,  to  begin  as  early  as  April  1. —  Zoology  : 
Morse's  Zoology. 

Mathematics.  Written  Arithmetic :  1.  Eatio,  simple 
and  compound  proportion  (same  examples  worked  b}'  analy- 
sis). 2.  Evolution.  3.  Involution:  square  and  cube  root, 
with  easy  ajiplications.  Mental  Arithmetic  :  parallel  with  the 
written.  Geometry  :  Lowell's  Science  of  Form  (first  seventy 
pages  or  more). 

Drawing.  Music.  Penmanship.  Gymnastics  and  mili- 
tary drill. 

FIFTH    YEAR. 

Latin. —  1.  Forms,  syntax,  and  prosody.  2.  Ctesar's 
Gallic  War,  I.-IY.  ;  Ovid  (2,000  lines).  Latin  at  sight.  4. 
Vocabulary,  and  turning  English  into  Latin  (sentences  like 
those  of  Csesar).     5.  Recitation. 

JEjiglish. —  1.  Reading  aloud  (1)  some  of  Plutarch's  lives 
of  famous  Romans;  (2)  one  of  Scott's  novels;  (3)  Gray's, 
Pope's,  and  Bryant's  poems.  2.  Recitation  of  poems  se- 
lected from  Gray,  Pope,  and  Bryant.  3.  Exercises  in  elocu- 
tion, to  secure  natural  and  correct  expression.  4.  Spelling 
words  in  the  lessons  in  reading,  geography,  natural  science, 
and  hi-stor}'.  5.  Writing  abstracts  of  Plutarch's  lives  (ab- 
stracts to  be  criticised  and  corrected). 

French. —  1.  Forms,  pronunciation,  and  syntax.  2. 
Voltaire's  History  of  Charles  XII.  3.  AVriting  from  dicta- 
tion. 4.  Vocabuhuy  and  turning  English  into  French. 
5.  Recitation. 

Ilistori/. —  History  and  geography  of  Ancient  Rome. 
(Reading  lives  of  famous  Romans.      [See  "English."]  ) 
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Geography,  to  end  as  early  as  March  31. —  (7)  study  of 
America  (early  settlements)  ;  (8)  United  States,  and  other 
countries  of  North  America. 

N'atural  Sciences,  to  begin  as  early  as  April  1.  —  Zoology  : 
Morse's  Zoology  and  Agassiz's  Sea-side  Studies  (supple- 
mented by  oral  instruction). 

Mathematics. —  Arithmetic  :  reviews  and  examples.  Alge- 
bra :  1.  Tower's  intellectual.  2.  Written  Algebra,  begun. 
Geometry  :  oral  instruction,  aiming  to  develop  the  power  of 
discovering  truths,  and  proving  propositions.  (No  text- 
books allowed. ) 

Drawing.     Gymnastics  and  military  drill. 


SIXTH  YEAE. 

Latin.  —  1.  Forms,  S3nitax,  and  prosody.  2.  Ovid 
(2,000  lines)  ;  Sallust's  Catiline.  3.  Latin  at  sight.  4.  Vocab- 
ulary and  turning  English  into  Latin  (sentences  like  those  of 
Sallust).     5.  Recitation. 

Greek.  —  1.  Forms  and  syntax.  2.  Translating  into 
English  easy  Greek  sentences,  and  part  of  the  Reader  or  the 
Anabasis.  3.  Vocabulary  and  turning  English  into  Greek 
(sentences  like  those  in  the  Reader  or  the  Anabasis). 

English.  —  1.  (1)  Translating  aloud  Ovid  and  Sallust  at 
the  recitation  in  Latin  ;  (2)  reading  through  (but  not  aloud) 
a  few  speeches  or  orations  of  Webster  and  Fox,  and  reading 
from  Prescott's  and  Irving's  works;  (3)  also  from  Tenny- 
son's and  Wordsworth's  poems.  2.  Recitation  of  poems 
selected  from  Tennyson  and  Wordsworth.  3.  Speaking 
pieces  from  Webster's  and  Fox's  speeches  or  orations,  and 
reading  aloud  extracts  from  Prescott's  and  Irving's  works. 
4.  Good  translations  from  Latin,  written  out  with  care,  and, 
if  necessary,  re-written  after  correction. 

French.  —  1.  Forms,  pronunciation,  and  syntax.  2.  Du- 
ruy's    history    or   a    part    of    Guizot's   history  of    France. 
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3.  Reading  French  at  sight.  4.  Vocabulary  and  turning 
Enfjlish  into  French.     5.  Recitation. 

History.  —  History  of  Germany  and  France,  with  a  review 
of  their  geography.      [See  "French."] 

Geography ^  to  end  as  early  as  March  31.  —  (9)  Study  of 
South  America,  West  Indies,  etc.  ;  (10)  Africa,  except 
Northern;   (11)  Australia  and  Pacific  islands. — Reviews. 

Natural  Science,  to  begin  as  early  as  April  1. — Botany: 
Gray's  School  and  Fiekl-Book. 

Mathematicsi. —  Arithmetic:  1.  Reviews  and  examples. 
2.  Duodecimals.  3.  Circulating  decimals.  4.  Series  (also 
in  algebra) .  Algebra  :  Written  algebra  finished  and  reviewed. 
Geometry  :  The  first  nine  chapters  of  Pierce's,  or  their  equiv- 
alent in  Chauvenet's. 

Gymnastics  and  military  drill. 


SEVENTH    YEAR. 

Latin.  —  1.  Forms,  syntax,  and  prosody.  2.  Virgil's 
iEneid  I. -VI.  and  Eclogues.  3.  Latin  at  sight.  4.  Vo- 
cabularv  and  turning  English  into  Latin.     5.  Recitation. 

Greek.  —  1.  Forms  and  syntax.  2.  Translating  a  part 
of  the  Readeror  of  the  Anaba.sis.  3.  Writing  from  dictation. 
4.  Vocabulary  and  turning  English  into  Greek  (sentences 
like  th(>se  in  the  Reader  or  the  Anabasis) . 

English.  —  1.  (1)  Translating  aloud  Virgil  and  Sainte- 
Beuve  at  the  recitations  in  Latin  and  French;  (2)  reading 
through  a  few  of  Everett's  and  Pitt's  speeches  or  orations, 
and  reading  from  Addison's  and  Steele's  essays  ;  (3)  selec- 
tions from  Milton,  critically  studied.  2.  Recitation  of 
selections  from  Milton.  3.  Speaking  pieces  from  Everett's 
and  Pitt's  speeches  or  orations,  and  reading  aloud  extracts 
from  Addison's  and  Steele's  essays.  4.  Writing  translations 
from  French  and  Latin,  and  writing  compositions  on  subjects 
read  about. 
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French. —  1.  Forms,  pronunciation,  and  syntax.  2. 
Selections  from  Sainte-Beuve.  3.  Readino:  French  at  sio:ht. 
4.  Vocabulary  and  turning  English  into  French.  5.  Reci- 
tation. 

German. — 1.  Grammar  and  exercises.  2.  Translation. 
3.  Vocabulary  and  turning  English  into  German. 

History.  —  Hi'story  of  Enghmd,  with  a  review  of  its 
geography. 

Matliemalics. — Arithmetic:  1.  Reviews  and  more  diffi- 
cult examples.  2.  Equation  of  paj'ments.  3.  Mensuration. 
Algebra :  Reviews  and  examples ;  application  of  algebraic 
forms  to  arithmetic.  Geometry  :  Plane  geometry,  finished 
and  reviewed. 

Gymnastics  and  military  drill. 


EIGHTH    YEAR. 

Latin.  —  1.  Forms  and  syntax.  2.  Cicero  (eight  orations 
and  .Cato  Major).  3.  Latin  at  sight.  4.  Vocabulary  and 
turning  English  into  Latin  (sentences  like  those  of  Cicero). 
5.   Recitation. 

Greek.  —  1.  Forms,  syntax,  and  prosody.  2.  Translation 
of  the  Reader  or  of  the  Anabasis,  completed.  3.  Homer 
(Iliad  I.- III.).  4.  Translation  of  Greek  at  sight.  5.  Vocab- 
ulary and  turning  English  into  Greek  (sentences  like  those 
in  the  Reader  or  the  Anabasis).     6.  Recitation. 

English.  —  1.  (1)  Translating  aloud  frorn  the  Greek, 
Latin,  and  French  authors  at  the  regular  recitations;  (2) 
reading  through  a  few  of  Sumner's  and  Buike's  speeches  ; 
(3)  three  plays  of  Shakespeare,  carefully  studied.  2.  Reci- 
tation of  selections  from  Shakespeare.  3.  Speaking  pieces 
from  Sumner's  and  Burke's  speeches.  4.  Writing  com- 
positions. 

French. — 1.  Forms,  pronunciation,  and  syntax.  2.  Se- 
lections from  Taine's  English  Literature.    3.  Readin<r  French 
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at  sight.     4.  Vocabulary  and  turning  English  into  French. 
5.  Recitation. 

German.  —  1.  Translation.  2.  Writing  from  dictation. 
3.  Vocabulary  and  turning  English  into  German.  4.  Reci- 
tation. 

History.  —  1.  History  of  United  States,  with  a  review  of 
its  geography.     2.  General  review. 

Mathematics. —  1.  Logarithms  and  plane  trigonometry; 
with  examples  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry,  during 
the  first  half  of  the  year.  2.  Mechanics  ;  with  examples 
applying  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry, 
during  the  second  half  of  the  year. 

Gymnastics  and  military  drill, 

N.B. —  Two  days  of  the  week  in  the  last  half  of  the  eighth  year  will  be  de- 
voted to  reviews  and  to  practice  on  examination  questions. 

SUPPLEMENTARY    STUDIES. 

Latin. —  1.  Livy  (two  books)  ;  Horace's  Odes  and  Epodes  ; 
Cicero  de  Amigitia  and    de  Rcpublica.     2.  Latin  at  sight. 

3.  Turning  English  into  Latin.     4.  Recitation. 

Greek. — 1.  Plato  (Apology  and  Crito)  ;  Homer  (Iliad 
IV.-VHL,  or  Odyssey  IV.  and  IX.  to  XII.)  Euripides 
(Alcestis).     2.    Xenophon    at    sight.     3.    Wiiting    Greek. 

4.  Recitation. 

Englisli.  —  1.  (1)  Translating  aloud  from  the  Greek, 
Latin,  and  French  authors  at  the  regular  recitations;  (2) 
translating  a  few  of  Cicero's  Philippics  ;  (3)  the  study  of 
Shakespeare  ccjutinucd.  2.  Recitations  of  selections  from 
Shakespeare.  3.  Speaking  pieces  from  the  translated  Philip- 
pics of  Cicero.     4.   Writing  compositions. 

Frencli.  —  Racine  and  Molierc.  2.  Reading  French  at 
sight.  3.  Vocabulary  and  turning  English  into  French. 
4.  Recitation. 

Gerinan.  —  1.  Translation.      2.  AVritinof  from    dictation. 
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3.  Vocabulary  and  turning  English  into  German.  4. 
Recitation. 

History.  —  General  history.     Studied  by  periods. 

Natural  Sciences,  to  begin  as  early  as  April  1.  — Physics  : 
1.  Selections  from  astronomy.  2.  Motions  of  liquids  and 
gases.  3.  Advanced  mechanics  {i.e.,  beyond  last  year's 
limit) . 

Mathematics.  —  1.  Solid  geometry.  2.  Examples  in  navi- 
gation and  surveying.     3.  Plane  and  analytic  geometry. 

NORMAL   SCHOOL. 

The  course  of  study  in  this  school  is  arranged  for  one 
year,  and  is  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Mental  and  Moral  Science  and  Logic. 

2.  Principles  of  Education,  School  Economy,  and 
Methods  of  Instruction. 

3.  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

4.  Natural  Science. 

5.  Study  of  Language. 

6.  Elementary  Studies. 

7.  Vocal  Music,  Drawing,  and  Blackboard  Illustration. 

8.  Observation  and  Practice  in  the  Training  School. 

9.  Observation  and  Practice  in  the  other  Public  Schools. 
10.    Sewing. 

It  is  expected  that  pupils  of  good  ability  and  good  health, 
who  are  constant  in  their  attendance,  and  who  devote  them- 
selves earnestly  and  exclusively  to  their  school  duties,  will 
be  able  to  complete  this  course  in  one  year. 


PEOGEAMME  OF  INSTEUCTION  IN  DEAWING. 


PRIMA  R  Y  saw  OL  S. 
SIXTH   CLASS. 

Pupils  are  to  be  taught  the  names  of  lines,  as  straight  or 
curved,  distinguishing  their  several  positions  singly,  as  ver- 
tical or  upright,  horizontal  or  level,  oblique  or  slanting; 
lines  related  to  each  other  as  parallel,  at  angles  with  one 
another  as  perpendicular,  at  obtuse  or  acute  angles,  the 
teacher  using  both  the  scientific  and  common  names  for  lines 
and  angles,  which  are  always  to  bo  illustrated  on  the  board  by 
the  teacher  and  on  slates  by  the  pupils,  when  the  names  are 
pronounced,  or  the  lines  and  angles  described  by  the  teacher. 
The  combination  of  three,  four,  or  more  lines  to  make  fig- 
ures, and  the  names  of  such  figures  and  their  parts,  to  be 
given  as  exercises,  after  the  names  of  single  lines  and  two 
related  have  been  learned. 

Dividing  lines  into  two  equal  parts,  and  subdividing  them, 
and  drawing  very  simple  forms,  such  as  those  on  the  earlier 
number  of  the  first  series  of  cards,  or  in  the  Primary  Manual. 
Patterns  or  objects  composed  of  straight  lines,  and  illustrat- 
ing the  lines  and  their  combinations  already  learned,  should 
precede  the  drawing  of  curved  lines.  The  filling  of  geometric 
forms,  as  squares,  triangles,  with  points  or  short  lines,  or 
simple  natural  forms,  such  as  leaves,  arranged  according  to 
the  pupil's  own  device,  foi"  recreation  or  amusement,  as 
allowed  in  the  Kindergarten  system,  to  be  permitted  and 
encouraged. 

Drawing   from  memory  of  forms  previously  drawn,  and 
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from  did  itioii  or  oral  description  by  the  teacher,  to  be  prac- 
tised weekly. 

The  pupils  should  l)e  taught  how  to  rule  a  true  straight 
line,  that  they  may  know  what  to  strive  after  when  trying 
to  draw  it  by  freehand. 

FIFTH     CLASS. 

Reviewing  the  work  done  in  the  sixth  class,  the  pupils  will 
be  taught  to  improve  their  handiwork  by  drawing  straight 
lines  more  truly  straight,  the  upright  lines  more  vertical,  and 
the  level  lines  more  horizontal  than  before.  The  curved  line 
to  be  explained,  as  in  Chap.  III.  of  the  Manual,  and  curved 
lines  to  be  drawn  singly  and  in  combination  with  straight 
lines. 

The  definitions  of  the  simpler  geometric  forms  being 
recited  by  the  teacher,  the  pupils  are  to  draw  the  forms 
without  a  copy.  Sometimes  the  pupils  are  to  work  entirely 
without  mechanical  help  ;  but  in  other  lessons,  such  as  draw- 
ing the  illustrations  to  geometric  definitions,  all  the  lines 
should  be  sometimes  ruled  and  measured,  and  at  other  times 
be  drawn  entirely  by  freehand,  vai-iety  in  execution  being 
here  better  than  uniformity. 

FOURTH    CLASS. 

Review  the  exercises  of  the  two  previous  classes,  increas- 
ing the  rapidity  of  the  work.  The  drawings  made  from 
black-board  and  cards  should  be  as  large  as  the  slate  will 
allow,  leaving  a  margin  of  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch 
around  the  edges  of  the  slate. 

The  simpler  forms  of  leaves  and  compound  curves  to  be 
drawn  ;  the  first  being  then  applied  in  filling  squares  and 
triangles,  for  designing  exercises  ;  the  second  to  form  the 
outlines  of  vases  and  pitchers,  as  described  in  Chap.  V.  of  the 
Manual. 
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THIRD    CLASS. 

The  pupils,  on  ontoriiig  the  third  class,  should  be  able  to 
descril)e  the  simpler  geometric  forms,  either  in  common 
l.inguMge  or  by  drawing  the  forms,  or  by  giving  the  accepted 
deHniiions,  and  also  draw  the  illustrations  to  them  fairly  well. 
The  second  series  of  cards  shouM  be  tinished  in  this  class, 
either  In'  enlargement  from  the  cards  or  reduction  from  the 
teacher's  drawing  on  the  black-board. 

XoTfe.  —  The  practice  of  drawing  in  the  four  lower  classes  of  Primary 
Schools  is  to  awaken  thought  and  give  ideas  about  form,  rather  than  to 
produce  skill  in  expressing  form.  It  is  not  well  to  urge  the  pupils  too 
much  in  the  direction  of  making  very  good  lines  or  ver}^  perfect  shapes, 
but  ratlier  to  impress  them  with  the  distinction  between  different  forms, 
aj^pealing  through  the  eye  to  the  mind  aud  memory.  The  greater  the 
variety  of  the  exercises  the  better,  and  if  lialf  an  hour  be  too  long  for  a 
lesson  a  quarter  of  an  Jiour  or  twenty  minutes  may  be  found  suitable  ; 
the  time  devoted  to  drawing,  being  two  hours  per  week,  ma}'  tlius  be 
given  in  either  four,  six,  ov  eight  lessons. 

In  all  the  classes  the  pupils  must  be  taught  both  to  rule  good  lines  as 
well  as  to  draw  without  the  use  of  the  ruler,  though  the  standard  of 
results  expected  should  Ix;  m  u;li  higher  in  the  case  of  a  square  made 
by  use  of  the  ruler  and  one.  di-awn  by  tlie  free  hand.  The  work  of  the 
four  lower  classes  in  drawing  is  to  be  done  on  slates. 

The  order  of  lessons  is  to  be 

1.  Enlargement  from  cards. 

2.  Kedfiction  from  black-board. 

8.     Memory  and  dictation  diawing,  alternately. 

4.  (ieometric  definitions,  drawn  and  described,  with  linear  design- 
ing on  alternate  weeks. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  learning  l)y  drawing  the 
diagi-;\ms  of  geometric  detinition  is  intended  to  give  to 
children  correct  ideas  of  the  position  and  relation  of  lines, 
and  the  character  of  regular  and  to  some  extent  of  irregular 
forms.  This  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  nuMuori/ing  the 
AYords  of  the  definition,  which  uitiy  be  done  without  grasp- 
ing the  idea  of  the  form  described,  and  thus  be  useless  and 
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painful  labor.  The  correct  idea  of  a  line  or  a  form  (as  for 
instance,  of  an  oblique  line  or  an  equilateral  triangle) 
should  come  first,  then  the  drawing  of  the  form  which 
expresses  it,  and  lastly  the  words  which  define  it. 

If  the  child  possesses  the  true  idea  of  a  form,  and  proves 
its  understanding  by  drawing  the  illustration  as  accurately 
as  a  child  may  l)e  expected  to  do  it,  without  cruelty  in  the 
teaching,  then  the  most  concise  way  of  defining  the  form 
in  words  will  be  easily  learnt,  because  those  words  will 
represent  knowledge  already  in  the  child's  mind.  But  the 
words  without  the  idea  represent  nothing  to  the  child,  and 
therefore  the  committal  of  them  to  memory  is  not  to  be 
insisted  on.  The  theory  of  a  definition  in  words  is  that  it 
should  reflect  an  image  which  exists  in  the  child's  mind,  and 
not  be  a  substitute  for  that  image  upon  the  tongue. 

SECOND    CLASS. 

Book  No.  1. 

In  the  second  class  drawing  on  paper  is  first  taught,  in 
Book  No.  1.  The  exercises  are  such  as  have  been  frequently 
worked  upon  the  slate  in  the  four  previous  classes.  In  this 
class  the  examples  are  limited  to  the  drawing  of  straight 
lines.  The  work  is  a  revicAv  on  paper  of  information  which 
has  been  before  given ;  the  use  of  paper,  lead  pencil,  and 
rubber  being  sufiicient  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  pupil 
and  the  care  of  the  teacher.  Enlarging  from  the  printed 
copies,  reducing  from  the  black-board,  drawing  from  dicta- 
tion, and  memory,  and  elementary  design,  are  continued, 
and  the  application  of  the  geometric  lines  as  the  basis  of 
simple  objects  and  ornament.  Orderly  arrangement  of  exer- 
cises on  the  page  is  assisted  by  mechanical  help  in  placing 
the  starting  points  of  the  drawings. 
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FIRST  CLASS. 
Book   No.    2. 

The  review  on  paper  of  previous  work  is  continued  in  this 
class,  the  subjects  being  curved  lines,  in  Book  No.  2.  S\'m- 
metry  and  repetition  as  applied  to  curves  is  further  illus- 
trated, and  the  distinction  between  simple  and  compound 
curves  shown  in  the  drawing  of  the  circle,  ellipse,  and 
ovoid.  The  influence  of  these  curves  in  the  diawing  of 
ornament,  and  the  outlines  or  contours  of  vases  and  common 
objects,  is  to  be  pointed  out  and  explained  by  the  examples. 
The  stages  of  progress  and  order  of  the  several  steps  in 
making  a  drawing  are  to  be  carefully  noted,  so  that  the 
habit  of  seeing  the  essentials  of  a  form  or  gioup  of  forms 
may  be  created,  and  how  they  may  be  secured  by  a  system- 
atic order  of  proceeding. 

In  the  two  higher  classes  of  the  Primary  Schools  it  is 
intended  that  the  teachers  should  use  the  black-board  to 
sketch  and  explain  the  illustrations  printed  in  the  books. 
The  printed  examples  are  to  ensure  accurate  copies  for  the 
pupils,  and  to  secure  that  they  shall  be  seen  equallv  well  liy 
all.  These  examples  in  the  books  are  not  to  dispense  with 
explanations  and  diagrams  from  the  teacher,  Avhich  are  indis- 
pensal)le  in  every  stage  of  teaching,  but  to  assist  them  in  a 
proper  manner.  The  same  is  true  of  the  use  of  cards  in  the 
Classes  6,  5,  4,  3.  There  should  be  no  lesson  given  without 
the  use  of  the  black-board  by  the  teacher ;  even  in  memory 
drawing  the  subject  should  be  put  on  the  board  after  fhe 
exercises  are  finished,  that  the  pui)ils  may  see  what  they 
have  forgotten  ;  and  the  same  i.s  true  of  the  dictation  lessons, 
—  that  omissions  may  be  corrected,  and  a  better  attention 
by  those  who  may  have  failed  to  catch  the  form  be  secured 
for  future  lessons. 
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GRAMMAR   SCHOOLS. 
SIXTH  CLASS. 

Books  Nos.  3  and  4. 

Ill  the  first  half  of  the  school  ^year,  from  September  to 
February,  Book  No.  3,  and  from  February  to  July,  Book 
No.  4,  Avill  be  begun  and  completed.  The  drawing  of  large, 
l)old  curves  is  to  be  practised  as  well  as  the  tangency 
of  curves  to  straight  lines,  and  symmetry  of  compound 
curves  in  the  contours  of  objects  observed.  The  subjects 
of  instruction  are  freehand  drawing  of  details  of  historic 
ornament,  conunon  objects  and  abstract  curves,  including  the 
spiral,  drawing  from  dictation  and  memory,  and  the  practice 
of  elementary  design. 


FIFTH   CLASS. 

Books  Xos.  5  and  6. 

From  September  to  February  the  course  to  be  followed 
in  Book  5  is  the  same  as  that  pursued  in  Class  6,  with  the 
new  features  of  practice  in  the  conventionalizing  of  natural 
form><,  and  the  makins:  of  half  tint  as  a  backo-round  to  orna- 
mental  forms.  The  influence  of  numbers  in  repetition,  such 
as  those  of  3,  4,  .5,  6,  in  the  members  of  rosettes.  The  spiral 
form  in  ornament,  and  the  scroll  illustrated. 

In  the  work  of  Book  G,  for  the  second  half  of  the  3^ear, 
the  representation  of  three  dimensions,  viz.,  length,  breadth, 
and  thickness,  is  commenced  by  the  introduction  of  model 
and  object  drawing  from  copies  and  from  the  object.  The 
cone  and  cylinder  and  other  forms  circular  in  section  are  to 
be  drawn,  and  objects  based  upon  their  geometric  ccmstruction 
copied  ;  design  and  drawing  from  memory. 
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FOURTH    CLASS. 

Books  Nos.  7  and  8. 

Septenil)er  to  February,  Book  7,  contiiiuing  tlie  practice 
of  the  last  half-year  in  Class  5,  with  the  exercises  varied 
and  the  principles  of  object  drawing  more  fully  illustrated. 
The  designing  is  to  be  assisted  by  instruction  in  the  processes 
of  tracing  and  transferring,  so  that  they  may  be  performed 
with  practical  accuracy.  In  the  second  half-year,  from  Feb- 
ruary' to  July,  the  subject  of  geometrical  drawing  by  use  of 
instruments  is  introduced  in  Book  8,  and  exercises  upon 
the  problems  in  the  simpler  forms  of  ornament  practised. 
No  subject  hitherto  studied  is  discontinued,  but  as  the  addi- 
tional ones  of  object  and  geometrical  drawing  arc  now  a  pirt 
of  each  half-year's  course,  those  which  entirely  occupied  the 
time  in  previous  years  are  reduced  in   proportion. 


THIRD    CLASS. 

Books  Nos.  9  and  10. 

From  Septemlier  to  February,  in  Book  9,  the  subject  of 
mddel  and  object  drawing  embraces  the  drawing  of  rectan- 
gular planes  and  solids,  to  illustrate  the  converoence  of 
straight  parallel  lines  retreating  from  the  e\  e,  by  the  draw- 
ing of  cubes,  steps,  holes,  boxes,  etc. 

The  conventionalization  of  natural  flower  forms  for  de- 
sign, geometrical  drawing  and  exercises,  and  elements  of 
historic  ornament  are  continued,  the  examples  being  graded 
in  progress  from  those  drawn  before. 

In  Book  10,  to  be  drawn  between  February  and  July^  the 
same  features  are  further  continued. 
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SECOND   CLASS. 

September    to    Februai-y?  Book    11.     February    to    July, 

Book  12. 

In  the  first  half-year's  practice  the  element  of  geomet- 
rical form  is  shown  in  architectural  details  of  (lothic  orna- 
ment, and  sculptured  ornament  of  that  style  in  the  freehand 
section  introduces  the  use  of  half-tint  to  obtain  the  eifect  of 
roundness.  Model  and  object  drawing  is  made  to  include 
the  drawing  of  common  objects,  as  a  chair  and  table,  on  the 
lines  of  geometric  solids  previously  drawn,  and  of  circular 
objects  b;ised  on  the  cone  or  cylinder,  lying  upon  their  sides. 
Design  on  a  bolder  scale  is  pursued,  and  in  it  preparation 
made  for  applying  it  to  useful  objects  to  be  undertaken  in 
the  next  class. 

FIHST    CLASS. 

September   to    February,    Book    13.     February   to    July, 

Book  14. 

In  the  first  class  the  work  is  radically  developed  in 
every  direction.  Thus  the  branch  of  instrumental  drawing 
includes  the  study  of  linear  perspective,  as  a  substitute  for 
geometrical  drawing;  applied  design,  the  application  of  the 
originating  or  arranging  powers  to  the  ornamentation  of 
useful  objects,  succeeds  the  practice  of  elementary  design  in 
former  classes,  and  the  analysis  of  historic  styles  of  ornament 
takes  the  place  of  drawing  details  of  the  several  styles  in 
previous  years,  thus  reviewing  and  localizing  the  instruction 
before  received.  In  the  first  half-year  the  linear  perspective 
is  of  objects  in  which  only  one  vanishing  point  is  employed, 
called  parallel  perspective ;  and  in  the  second  half-year 
angular  perspective,  using  two  vanishing  points,  is  studied. 
The  model  and  object  drawing  is  to  be  wholly  from  the  solid, 
and  where  a  side  light  from  one  window  only  can  be  made 
to  fall  on  the  object,  it  may  be  tinted  by  lines  to  indicate 
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shade  and  roundness,  but  when  this  is  not  obtainable  the 
objects  are  to  l)e  drawn  in  outline  only.  The  applied  design 
to  be  for  flat  surfaces,  such  as  book  covers,  tile  patterns, 
borders  for  lace  or  paper  hangings,  or  other  subjects  in 
which  relief  or  roundness  is  not  required,  and  shading  uot 
admissible.  "Half  tinting,  to  relieve  or  emphasize  parts,  is  to 
be  allowed  and  eucourao-ed. 


ALL    THE     CLASSES. 

In  order  to  make  clear  the  best  rules  for  the  practice  of 
drawing,  and  the  proper  use  of  mechanical  aids,  the  follow- 
ing regulations  applying  to  all  classes  are  stated  :  — 

1.  In  geometrical  and  perspective  drawing  by  instruments, 
and  in  the  practice  of  designing,  all  assistance  to  be  derived 
from  the  use  of  rulers,  compasses,  and  tracing-paper  is  to 
be  allowed,  and  in  drawing  from  memory  of  these  subjects 
also. 

2.  In  drawing  from  dictation  and  memor}''  of  freehand 
exercises,  mechanical  aids  may  be  sometimes  permitted,  and 
in  other  exercises  wholly  disallowed,  according  to  the  option 
and  judgment  of  the  teacher;  but  practice  in  both  manners 
is  better  than  in  one  only. 

3.  In  freehand  drawing  of  objects  or  ornament  from  the 
copy  or  solid,  no  mechanical  aids  are  permissible,  the  ex- 
ercises being  tests  of  the  observation  and  manual  skill  of 
the  pupils,  unassisted,  save  by  the  verbal  criticisms  and 
tests  applied  l)y  the  teacher.  Neitlier  ruling  nor  measuring 
is  to  be  permitted.  The  teacher  will,  however,  explain  the 
means  whereby  the  accuracy  of  drawing  ma}^  be  tested  and 
corrected  whilst  in  the  sketch  condition,  such  as  by  the  con- 
vergence of  retreating  parallel  lines  in  model  drawing,  or  the 
test  of  direction  of  lines,  synnnetry  of  forms,  and  proportion 
of  [)arts  in  ornament,  before  the  sketch  is  made  into  a  linishcd 
drawiuiT-  • 
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4.  These  regulations  are  based  upon  the  best  experience 
of  those  who  employ  drawing  and  designing  for  practical 
purposes,  whether  in  fine  or  industrial  art,  and  will  render  a 
simple  and  clear  answer  to  the  teacher's  question  of  "  When 
and  how  may  mechanical  assistance  be  rightly  eniployod  in 
teaching  drawing?" 

HIGH  AND   LATIN  SCHOOLS. 
LOAVER    DIVISIOX. 

September   to    February,    Book    15.     Febriiai-y   to   July, 

Book  16. 

In  the  lower  classes  of  High  Schools  the  subject  of  per- 
spective is  continued,  parallel  in  the  first,  and  anguhir  in  the 
second  half  of  the  year,  the  problems  l)eing  made  to  illus- 
•trate  the  })rinciples  of  object  drawing,  and  be  a  continuation 
of  the  course  commenced  in  the  first  class  of  Grammar 
Schools.  Continuing  the  subject  of  model  drawing,  shading 
from  flat  copies  is  introduced,  analyzing  the  effects  of  light, 
shade,  shadow,  reflected  light,  and  cast  shadow,  as  seen 
upon  objects.  In  the  first  half-year  shading  with  the  point 
is  practised  ;  in  the  second,  with  tiie  stump.  The  botanical 
analysis  of  plant  form  takes  the  i)l:ice  of  freehand  drawing 
of  historic  forms,  and  applied  design  from  the  plants  thus 
analyzed  continued. 

MIDDLE    DIVISION. 

September   to    February,    Book    17.     February    to    July, 

Book   18. 

The  same  subjects  are  continued  in  the  middle  division 
from  the  lower,  angular  perspective  taking  the  phice  of 
parallel  from  September  to  February,  and  oblique  perspec- 
tive that  of  angidar  from  February  to  July. 

In  object  drawing  the  exercises  are  to  be  drawn  from  the 
solid  object  in  light  and  shade,  with  the  point  during  the 
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first  half  of  the  year,  and  with  the  stump  during  the  second 
half,  preparation  for  both  of  these  having  been  made  l)y  draw- 
ing with  point  and  stump  from  copies  in  the  h)wer  division. 

Plant  form  analysis  and  applied  design  are  also  ccmtinued  ; 
in  the  first  part  of  the  year  tb.c  analysis  to  he  from  a  good 
exami)le,  and  in  the  second  from  a  growing  natural  plant,  the 
plant  whicli  is  analysed  to  be  used  as  the  subject  for  the 
applied  design. 

SKMOU    DIVISIOX. 

September    to    February,    Book    19.     February   to    July, 

Book  20. 

In  the  two  lower  chis-es  practice  with  the  point  and  stump 
was  had,  and  in  the  senior,  practice  with  the  brush  is  given.. 
During  the  first  half-year  the  use  of  the  biush  is  to  be  con- 
fined to  monochrome  studies  from  cast  of  ornament,  and  the 
figure  studies  from  nature  of  an  ol)ject,  such  as  a  ficnver  or 
fruit,  and  applied  design  in  any  medium. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  year  color  practice  with  the 
brush  succeeds  monochrome.  The  harmony  and  i)ro[)ortion 
of  tints  is  taught  first  by  use  of  diagrams,  then  the  use  of 
color  in  rei)roducing  examples  of  historic  ornament,  one 
object  from  cop}',  and  one  from  nature.  The  applied 
designs  are  to  be  in  color,  and  may  incUide  both  the  form  of 
the  object  to  be  ornamented  and  the  ornament  itself;  such 
as  a  vase  and  its  ornamental  enrichments;  or  a  wall  i)apcr, 
porcelain  decoration,  lace  desian,  cottcm  prints,  oil-cloths  or 
carpets,  needlework  or  embroidery,  carving  in  wood  or 
stone,  ornamental  treatment  of  metal  work,  terra  cotta, 
or  encaustic  tiles,  etc. 

NORMAL    SCHOOL. 

The  course  of  study  is  the  same  as  that  pursued  by  the 
teachers  of  public  schools  for  the  second  grade  or  Grammar 
School  Diploma,  viz.  :  freehand  drawing  and  design,  model 
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and  object  drawing,  dravving  from  memory,  geometrical  and 
perspective  drawing. 

Time  given  to  drawing  in  the  several  grades  of  schools  :  — 


Length  of  lesson. 

30  minntes. 
45 
60 
120 


School. 

No.  of  lessons 
per  week. 

Primary 

4 

Grammar 

2 

High,  Latin,  and  ] 

2 

Normal                  1 

or  L 

The  n amber  of  exercises  in  each  snbject  is  approximately 
£-iven  in  the  followino-  table  :  — 


PROGRAMME  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  DRAWING, 

For  the  three  grades  of  the  City  of  Boston  Public  Schools, 

PRIMARY,     GRAMMAR,      AND     HIGH     SCHOOLS,     FOR     THE 
YEAR   1879-80. 


PRIMARY    SCHOOI^S. 


Clashes. 

Subjects. 

FirH  Hnlf-Year  — 
Sept.  to  Feb. 

Second  Half- Year  — 
Feb.  to  July. 

6 
5 
4 
3 

Freehand. 
Dictation. 
Memory. 
Design. 

On  Slates. 
From  Cards 

and 
Black-board. 

On  Slates. 
From  Cards 

and 
Black-board. 

First  Half. Year  —  Sept.  to  Feb. 

Second  Half- Year  -Feb.  to  July. 

Classen. 

Subjects. 

Pages. 

In  Books. 
No. 

Subjects. 

Pages. 

In  Books. 
No. 

2 
and 

I 

Freehand 

Dictation 

Memory 

Design 

U 

4 
1 

1 

20 

1 

Freehand 

Dictation 

Memory 

Design 

14 
4 
1 

1 

2 

20 
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Classes. 

First  Half- Year  — Sept.  to  Feb. 

Second  Half- Year  — Feb.  to  July. 

Subjects. 

Pages. 

In  Books. 

A'OS. 

Subjects. 

Pages. 

In  Books. 

6 

Freehand  

Dictation 

Memory 

14 
4 
1 

1 

3 

Freehand  

Dictation 

IMemorj- 

14 
4 

1 
1 

4 

20 

20 

5 

Freehand  

Dictation 

]\Iemory 

14 
4 
1 
1 

5 

i  Freehand 

Memory 

Dictation        and 

Design 

Model  and  Object 

from  Copies  . . 

12 

1 

1 
6 

6 

20 

20 

P'rechand 

Memory 

Dictation        and 

Designs 

Modeland  Object 

from  Copies  . . 

12 

1 

1 
6 

7 

Freehand,  Mem- 
ory,   and    De- 

8 

6 

4 
2 

~2"0~ 

8 

4 

Model    and    Ob- 
ject,       Copies 
and  Solid 

Geometrical 
Drawing 

Exercises 

20 

Freehand,  Mem- 
ory',   and    De- 

8 

6 

4 
2 

9 

Freehand,  Mem- 
ory,   and    De- 

8 

6 

4 
2 

10 

3 

Model    and    Ob- 
ject,       Copies 
and  Solid  ..... 

Geometrical 
Drawing 

Exercises 

Model    and    01)- 
ject.        Copies 
and  Solid 

Geometrical 
Drawing 

Exercises 

20 

20 

Freehand,  Mem- 
ory,   and    De- 

8 

6 

4 
2 

11 

Freehand,  Mem- 
orj',    and    De- 

8 

6 

4. 
2 

12 

2 

Model    and    Ob- 
ject,       Copies 
and  Solid 

Geometrical 
Drawing 

Exercises 

Model    and    Ob- 
ject,       Copies 
and  Solid 

Geometrical 
Drawing 

Exercises 

20 

20 

6 
2 

6 

6 
20 

Freehand  Analy- 
sis   

6 

2 

6 
6 

13 

Freehand  Analy- 

14 

1 

Applied    Design, 

flat  surface.  .. 

Model   from   Ob- 

Applied    Design, 
flat  surface  .  . . 

Model  from  Solid 
Objects 

Elementary  Per- 
spective,    Au- 
gular  

Elementary  Per- 
spective,   Par- 
allel   

20 

< 
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HIGH    SCHOOt,S. 


Classes. 


Lower. 


Middle. 


Senior. 


First  Half- Year  — Sc-pt.  to  Feb. 


Subjects. 


Perspective,  Par- 
allel   

Models  and  Ob- 
jects, shaded 
with  point  from 
Copies 

Applied  Design. 

Plant-forms   


Perspective,  An- 
gular   

Models  and  Ob- 
jects, sliaded 
with  point  from 
Solid 

Applied  Design  . 

Plant-forms   


Historic  Orna- 
ment from  Cast 
in  Sepia 

Bust  or  figure 
from  Cast  in 
Sepia 

Landscape  in  Se- 
pia   

Flower  or  Object 
from  Nature  in 
Sepia 

Applied  Designs. 


r>  In  B-ioks. 


10 


10 


20 


15 


17 


19 


Second  Half-Year 

—  Feb.  to  July. 

Subjects. 

Pages. 

In  Books. 

Nos. 

Perspective,  Par- 
allel   

10 

0 
2 

16 

Models,  and  Ob- 
jects,     shaded 
with        stump, 
from  Copies . . 

Applied  Design. 

Plant-forms 

20 

Perspective,  Ob- 
lique    

Models,  and  Ob- 
jects,     shaded 
with        stump, 
from  Solid  . . . 

Api^lied  Design. 

Plant-forms 

10 

9 

2 

18 

20 

Diagram  of  Color 
from  Copy  . . . 

Historic       Orna- 
ment in  Color. 

Flower  or  Object 
in  Color   from 
Copy 

Flower  or  Object 
in   Color  from 
Nature 

Applied  Designs. 

1 
] 

1 

1 
2 

20 

6 

PROGEAMME    OF    INSTRUCTION  IX    MUSIC. 


rii IMA RY  SCHOOLS. 

SIXTH  CLASS. 
Pupils  shall  be  taug'ht  to  sins:  hi/  rote  all  the  soiio-s  and 
exercises  in  the  first  fourteen  paues  of  the  "  First  X.itional 
Music  Reader,"  and  also  to  sing-  the  scale,  ascendiuir  and 
descending,  both  by  numerals  and  syllables.  Other  songs 
by  rote,  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher.  All  the  songs  and 
exercises  going  beyond  twice  marked  E  shall  be  ti-ansposed 
at  least  one  tone  lower.  Attention  shall  be  given  to  correct 
position  of  body,  and  clear  and  distinct  enunciation. 

FIFTH     CLASS. 

Review  of  the  previons  Avork.  Signs  of  expression,  time, 
and  beating  time,  Instrnction  in  notation,  as  indicated  on 
Chart  Xo.  2,  according  to  the  "Illustrated''  Lessons  I.  to 
VII.  Use  of  syllables,  pitch  names,  and  numerals.  Rote- 
songs,  as  selected  b}-  the  teacher. 

FOURTH    CLASS. 

Review  of  previous  work  ;  then  go  to  the  end  of  Chart 
No.  12,  carefully  instrueting  the  pupils  according  to  "  Illus- 
trated "  Lessons  XV.  to  XXL,  inclusive.  Rote-songs  on 
pages    15,    16,   and   17,  and   others    to   be  selected    by  the 

teacher. 

THIIJD   CLASS. 

Review  of  previous  work,  and. advance  in  Ciiarts  to  end  of 
No.  15.     Frefpient  exercise  upon  the  sountls  of  the  scale  by 
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numerals,  pitch  names,   and  syllables.      Songs  at  teacher's 
option. 

SECOND    CLASS. 

Review  of  previous  Avork.  Advance  to  end  of  No.  20. 
Continued  scale  practice  as  in  third  class.  Rote-songs  at 
discretion  of  the  teacher. 

FIRST    CLASS. 

General  review.  Then  take  Charts  from  21  to  36,  inclu- 
sive.    Rote-songs  to  be  selected  by  the  teacher. 

N.B. — The  teacher  should  not  permit  loud  and  noisy 
singing,  or  the  singing  of  parts  not  within  the  scholar's  easy 
reach.  The  teachers  in  the  various  grades  must  carefully 
ascertain  and  record  the  compass  of  the  pupils'  voices. 


GRABIMAR   SCHOOLS. 

Sect.  233  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations  :  — 

"In  the  first  and  second  classes,  instruction  in  vocal  music 
shall  be  given  in  two  lessons,  of  half  an  hour  each,  and  in 
the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  six  classes,  in  four  lessons,  of 
fifteen  minutes  each,  every  week,  by  the  regular  teachers  ; 
and  vocal  music  shall  be  in  all  respects  regarded  as  one  of 
the  regular  studies  of  the  school." 

SIXTH   CLASS. 

Music  Charts  (Second  Series).  Practise  exercises  and 
songs  in  the  first  twenty  pages  of  the  charts,  and  also  those 
in  the  first  thirty-three  pages  of  the  Second  Music  Reader. 
Attention  should  be  given  to  evenness  and  purity  of  tone. 

FIFTH    CLASS. 

Review  work  of  sixth  class.  Take  the. reversed  side  of 
Charts  from  No.  21  to  40,  inclusive,  and  practise  the  Chro- 
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matic  Scale  with  syllables,  scale  and  pitch  nfinies.  Songs 
at  the  option  of  the  teacher.  Directions  given  how  and  when 
to  breathe. 

FOURTH    CLASS. 

Third  Series  of  Charts.  Knowledge  of  scale  and  staff 
intervals.  Singing  in  different  keys  np  to  three  sharps  and 
four  flats,  by  numerals,  pitch  names,  and  syllables.  Practice 
of  the  first  twenty  numbers  of  these  Charts,  and  also  of  the 
first  twenty-two  pages  of  the  Third  Reader. 

THIRD    CLASS. 

The  class  is  to  commence  with  the  reverse  pages  of  the 
Third  Series  of  Chaits,  and  complete  them.  Songs  at  the 
option  of  the  teacher,  including  all  the  keys  as  far  as  E  and 
A  flat  major.     Vocal  culture  continued. 

SECOND    AND    FIRST    CLASS. 

Fourth  National  Music  Reader.  These  classes  are  to  be 
taught  the  Solfeggios  in  this  Reader  from  page  50  to  page 
78." 

These  Solfeggios  should  be  practised  by  syllables,  scale 
and  pitch  names. 

The  piano  should  be  used  as  little  as  possible  during  the 
practice  of  the  Solfeggios.. 

"ihe  exercises  in  Triads  from  page  79  to  84  are  to  be 
practised  simulfancously  with  the  Solfeggios,  and  the  parts 
are  to  be  frequently  changed. 

Songs  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher,  with  exclusion  of 
rote-singing  and  exercises  in  writing  scales  in  various  keys. 

HI  on  SCHOOLS. 

The  High  School  Music  Reader  is  the  text-book  for  both 
Mixed  and  Boys'  High  Schools. 
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The  Girls'  High  School  Music  Reader  is  the  text-book  in 
the  Girls'  High  School. 

r,IRST    YEAR    OR    JUNIOR    CLASS. 

Practice  in  singing  at  sight.  Instruction  in  musical  theoiy, 
the  intervals  and  writing  of  scales,  in  both  the  G  and  F 
clefs.  Study  of  tlie  various  forms  of  the  Minor  Scale.  Ex- 
planation of  musical  terms  in  common  use.  Vocal  culture 
and  study  of  part-songs. 

SECOND    YEAR    OR    MIDDLE   CLASS. 

Continued  practice  of  singing  at  sight.  Inversion  of  inter- 
vals. ^^'riting  under  dictation.  Musical  expression.  Man- 
agement of  the  voice.     Study  of  part-songs. 

THIRD    YEAR  OR   SENIOR    CLASS. 

Elementary  harmony.  Major  and  Minor  Triads,  and  their 
inversions.  Chord  of  the  Seventh  and  its  inversions.  Prac- 
tice in  writing  out  simple  figured  basses.  Study  of  part- 
songs  and  analysis  of  the  same. 
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